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MR. PARNELL. 





N° speaker of any section now ever commands so 
4 close and intense a hearing in the House of | 
Commons as the man who, ten years ago, could 
scarcely command a hearing at all. When Mr. 
Parnell got up last Friday evening, the benches were 
almost empty; but they filled with curious rapidity, 
and the attention was so profound that, as they say, 
you might have heard a pin drop. When people 
assume that the House only cares for eloquence in 
the flashy sense of the word—with thunder and 
lightning, and jokes and fireworks—they forget the 
leader of the Irish group. It is well known that 
the one really great orator in Parliament is a firm 
admirer of Mr. Parnell’s speaking, on the ground that 
it has the rare quality of measure; that he says exactly 
what he means to say, without excess ordefect, without 
supertluity or blustering. At any rate Mr. Parnell 
has, at the end of fourteen years, succeeded in ac- 

quiring very much the same frigid ascendency over 
the House of Commons as a whole which he has long 
maintained over his own immediate followers. For 
one thing, he has the knack of being right. His 
predictions nearly always come true. He has the 
knack of success. He got the better of the bishops 
and priests, who at first bitterly opposed him. He 
has got the better of the Fenian element in Ireland, 

which long regarded his Parliamentary operations 
with suspicion, jealousy, and contempt. He has out- 
manceuvred the physical force element in America. 
He baffled the Pope. At the end of a duel to the 
death with the most powerful journal in the world, 

he emerged in triumph, leaving his mortal adversary 
smashed and pulverised on the ground. He extorted 
the most memorable measure, the Land Act of 1887, 
from the party which had hitherto been the party of 
free contract,and of hard economic principles. He con- 
vinced Ireland that he had found a key to her true 
national policy, and the next general election will 
pretty certainly show that he has convinced Great 
Britain of the same thing. He has won over the 
Liberal party, and when he proffers a land policy he 
receives almost effusive promises of respectful con- 
sideration from the most important of the leaders of 
the Tory party. Who can wonder that a man with 
a record like this, and who adds an element of 
oracular mystery to all his goings-out and his comings- 
in, should have deeply impressed himself on an 
assembly which lies water-logged in the sea of Irish 
embarrassment ? 

Was there anything like a new departure in the 
deliverance of last Friday? We think not, and the 
fact that so many politicians should have allowed 
the latest deliverance so to flutter them only shows 
how little even now either Liberals or Tories really 
grasp the fact that Mr. Parnell is a statesman in 
the true sense of that abused word, and not either a 
mere tactician or a mere partisan chief. What did 
he say? With a frankness which may shock the 
cheaper sort of “statesmen,” but which was 
thoroughly sensible, he told the story of his rela- 
tions to the Plan of Campaign, of his distrust of it, of 
his urgency that it should not be allowed to extend. 
“I may have been wrong,” he says, “ but I do not 
think I was. Ihave not told my colleagues what I am 
going to say, but if you are wise you will do a strong 
thing, and set up a board of arbitration with statu- 
tory powers to settle the disputes on the Campaign 
estates.” This is just one of the steps that a semi- 
revolutionary situation requires, and that a Parlia- 


“mentary system makes almost impracticable ; so we 


may be sure that Mr. Balfour will not take it. His 
own ideas about law and order, and the passionate 
prejudices of his landlord friends, combine to put 
such a measure out of the question. Of this sugges- 


| 


| 











tion, therefore, sensible as it is in itself, nothing is in 
the least likely to come. The significance of Mr. 
Parnell’s speech lies in another direction—lies in his 
indication of a line which he advises Mr. Balfour to 
follow, and in which Mr. Parnell himself would be 
able to co-operate with him. What the advice 
amounts to is this :—The Irish land question is to 
be found in the small and the medium holdings ; 
your policy, therefore, is to turn the small and 
medium occupiers only, and not the large men 
at all, into owners; they are the real difficulty 
and the main source of social and economic disorder. 
Your thirty-three millions of money will be 
enough for an »peration affecting all the holdings 


| that it is actually desirable to purchase; but if you 


insist on a random and indiscriminate operation, you 
will soon come to an end of your money, and the 
original difficulties will remain where they were. 
In short, then, find out during the recess how many 
holdings there are under a certain limit, and confine 
purchase to them. Finally, your hypothecation of 
local resources without the will and sanction of 
local authorities is intolerable. You are going to set 
up local authorities: you had better trust them; and 
if you do not trust them, you had better not set 
them up. If the country is to guarantee the State 
advances for purchase, the country must be cor- 
sulted, and its sanction acquired (just as it is now 
when it guarantees railways.) ” 

Of course, all this will be disliked by those 
English, and still more those Scottish, Radicals 
who have declared that purchase is an unclean thing, 
and have sworn that they will never touch, taste, or 
handle it. It is no secret that in this quarter Mr. 
Parnell’s deliverance has kindled some anger; just 
as the same thing happened last year when Mr. 
Sexton welcomed the Chief Secretary’s views on 
denominational education in Ireland. Such dis- 
appointment is natural in those Liberals who have 
taken for granted that the Irish party is now fused 
in the Liberal party. This has always been 
illusionary. There has been, and there is, an alliance, 
but there is no fusion. Mr. Parnell cares for the 
regeneration of his own country first; he would be 
wholly unworthy of the respect of which he has 
slowly raised himself to be the object, if it were 
otherwise; and only those who are drunk with the 
excitement of party conflict and party hopes can 
blame him for offering to take a good measure for 
Ireland from the Tories, if he is lucky enough to 

et it. 
: What will Mr. Balfour do? There is plenty to be 
said against the limitation of the size of holdings to 
be purchased. For one thing, such a limitation 
will leave much soreness in the men whose farms 
are just over the border, and who will not understand 
why they should be debarred from the boon which is 
to be the privilege attached to the accident of a few 
acres more or less. There will thus be a discontented 
class at the other side of the limiting line. Then, 
for another thing, it seems unfair to the landlord 
to cut up his estate into a patchwork—independent 
owners of small holdings intermixed with rent-pay- 
ing occupiers of larger ones. These and other diffi- 
culties undoubtedly deserve consideration. And Mr. 
Parnell’s scheme omits all mention of one point 
which is vital. You must give the Irish authority, 
whether it be national or local, a direct pecuniary 
interest in collecting the annuities. It is neither 
fair nor politic to confine the advantages of British 
credit to farmers, and to a certain class of farmers. 
Both equity and expediency demand that the local 
authority should be bribed—if that is the word— 
vigilantly to guard the purchase transactions, and 
faithfully to keep the bargain. The wisdom of the 
whole policy of land purchase in Ireland may be 
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questioned, as it is by many Liberals, both in Parlia- 
ment and in the country. But Mr. Balfour does not 
question it, any more than, under conditions, Lord 
Spencer and Mr. Morley do; and we suspect, there- 
fore, that the outcome of his studies in the recess 
will be a complete re-casting of the crude, unjust, 
and dangerous Bill which has this week been re- 
moved from the Parliamentary Order Book. It is 
true that the creation of local authorities, which is 
an essential part of Mr. Parnell’s scheme, is no joke. 
The landlords will not relish it. To pass the clauses 
without more co-operation than the Nationalists 
are likely to offer will be laborious. But the task 
will have to be faced some day, and if Mr. Balfour 
shrinks from it now, the chance will assuredly never 
return; and he very well knows it. 








“GONE DOWN WITH ALL HANDS.” 





TYVHE Session of 1890 is as good as over. Her 

Majesty’s Ministers with a majority of eighty 
yelping behind their backs—a majority gluec together 
by the very stickiest stuff known to party politicians 
—have thrown down their tools in tragic despair, 
cancelled their contracts amidst the derisive laughter 
of the nation, and are about to levant into the 
country in the hopes of restoring their shattered 
healths and spoilt tempers. Their only chronicle is 
one of wasted time. 

To get money, give up Heligoland, and go, is all 
that now remains for the Government of the Marquis 
of Salisbury. They have suffered much and done 
nothing, and the more they suffered the less they 
did. The spectacle of their helplessness became at last 
positively painful. To huddle themselves out of sight, 
anywhere out of sight, became a plain duty. This they 
at last saw, and at once proceeded to dig their own 
grave and jump into it, and they are now busily 
engaged i in their own burial rites. They threaten to 
rise again in November and lead a new life. 

It is hard to realise that the Government now so 
poor that none pay it reverence is the same Govern- 
ment that last February made so proud a show, and 
promised such fair things. Ireland, so said Her 
Majesty the Queen, had continued to improve, and 
Bills were to be introduced increasing the number 
of occupying owners, and “extending to Ireland the 
principles of local self-government which have already 
been adopted in England and Scotland.” England, 
poor long-suffering England, was to be made happy 
by cheapening the cost of the transfer of land. 
Scotland was to have a Bill improving the procedure 
for private legislation, a reform in the pursuit of 
which men have grown grey. The clergy, whose 
sufferings cannot be denied, were to have a Tithes 
Bill. The working classes were to have an Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, and a Savings Bank Bill. 
Here was matter for many a May morning. A 
prosperity Budget loomed large in the immediate 
future. Mr. Goschen’s reputation stood very high ; 
Mr. Balfour seemed cleverer than ever; Mr. Ritchie 
is always Mr. Ritchie; and Mr. Smith’s capacity to 
move the Closure had never then been so much as 
called in question. The Speaker and the Chairman 
of Committees were known to be men bent on main- 
taining the dignity of the House and the usefulness 
of discussion. What more could mortals expect? 

Mr. Balfour introduced his Land Bill in a speech 
remarkable for neither compression nor lucidity, for 
it was very long and it was not explanatory, and a 
debate followed of which not the least striking 
incident was the fact that not a-single Irish landlord 
spoke in Mr. Balfour's favour. The measure excited 
great attention, and its introduction was a Parlia- 





mentary incident of first-rate importance. The 
lobbies were crowded, the House was full, verbatim 
reports of Mr. Balfour’s speech appeared the next 
morning in scores of newspapers. The Bill has been 
withdrawn. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach next introduced the 
Tithes Bill in a speech of studied moderation and 
admirable temper. A debate followed, and a 
common ground was discovered in the determination 
of a vast majority of the House to preserve the tithe, 
which is a first charge upon all the land in England 
and Wales, from being frittered away. The Tithes 
Bill has been withdrawn. 

As for the Irish Local Government Bill—what is 
to be said of that? Mr. Chamberlain pressed for its 
introduction, but no sensible man believes in its 
existence. It is an obvious impossibility to give a 
country clamouring for Home Rule the opportunity 
of turning machinery designed to secure good local 
administration to quite other ends. The references 
to this Bill made from time to time by Ministers are 
purely fanciful; indeed, our Liberal shepherds might 
well call them by the grosser name of fraudulent. 
Nothing of course has been heard of the English 
Land Transfer Bill, or of the Scotch Private Legis- 
lation Bill. The Employers’ Liability Bill and the 
Savings Bank Bill are to be withdrawn. The Govern- 
ment have not as yet succeeded in passing a single 
Bill to which any hostility whatsoever has been ex- 
pressed in any quarter of the House. 

Does this mean the paralysis of Parliamentary 
institutions or simply the stupidity of a very limited 
number of persons? Lord Salisbury, who is just as 
capable as any Irish rebel of harbouring treasonable 
thoughts against the Constitution, would have us 
believe the first of these alternatives, but having 
regard to the nature of the second he cannot be con- 
sidered an unprejudiced witness. The angry Tories 
in the House of Commons divide the blame between 
Mr. Goschen and the Opposition, giving a good 
helping to each. Suddenly to introduce at a most 
critical period of the session into a Taxation Bill 
proposals which were obviously capable of being 
called “ A Public-house Endowment Bill,’’ which 
were not mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, which had 
never been discussed in the country, and which were 
sure to be scrutinised fiercely by a large body of 
earnest and uncompromising temperance advocates, 
was, so say the angry Tories, an act of political 
insanity. 

But Mr. Goschen’s infatuation went far beyond 
the making of these proposals. Having made them 
he stuck to them with an almost unexampled ferocity. 
Long after everybody else in the House was aware 
of the extreme peril of the situation, and that, from 
the Tory point of view, even defeat was preferable to 
victory, Mr. Goschen professed himself, and with 
apparent sincerity, absolutely unable to see what all 
the pother was about. He persisted in going on, 
pledging the Government deeper and deeper, till at 
last he ran his head against the Speaker’s chair, 
his proposals died by strangulation, and he himself 
has gone about like a man dazed and bereft of speech 
ever since. 

Mr. Balfour has been accused of enjoying his 
colleague’s discomfiture. Mr. Goschen did not say 
very much in favour of the Chief Secretary’s ridi- 
culous contingent securities for the thirty-three 
millions of British money he was anxious to lend to 
Home: Rule farmers. Mr. Balfour said nothing 
about Mr. Goschen’s proposals, but the more 
indignities they were made to suffer, the broader 
were his smiles, the more uncontrollable his mirth. 
On the whole we should judge it to be more amusing 
to sit opposite Mr. Balfour in Parliament than it 
would be agreeable to sit next him. 
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The angry Tories are undoubtedly right in at- 
tributing at least half their misfortunes to the 
obstinacy of Mr. Goschen, whose incapacity to see 
what is going on under his nose, and consequently 
to lead the House of Commons, is now notorious. 
But, after all, if Mr. Goschen has withdrawn a 
fraction of one of his Bills, has not Mr. Balfour 
withdrawn the whole of his only one ? Nor does it stop 
there. If Mr. Goschen invented the scheme for the 
endowment of public houses, has not Mr. Balfour 
invented and approved the “ damnable ”’ practice of 
‘“ shadowing,” that is, of dogging the footsteps, rub- 
bing the shoulders, and poisoning the existence of 
men whom the police choose to suspect or to say that 
they suspect of offences against the Crimes Act ? 

Of the two inventions, sprouts of the brain of 
these two statesmen respectively, it would be hard 
to say which would lose most votes to the party ill- 
advised enough to adopt either. Mr. Balfour is also 
the advocate and unblushing defender of a practice 
which he says it would be calumnious to call it “ jury- 
packing,” but which he cannot define in language 
which is not obnoxious to that odious charge. 

Mr. Goschen may have wrecked the Session, but 
Mr. Balfour may yet prove to have been the man 
who wrecked the party. The Chief Secretary should 
not laugh too loudly beforehand. In the meantime, 
Lord Randolph Churchill sits at the gates of Downing 
Street, mocking the pomp and grinning at the state 
of these two Kings of Brentford—the one already 
a discrowned monarch, pale and gray; the other, 
despite his ungracious merriment, in a_parlous 
state. 

As for the charge of obstruction, which in the 
professed opinion of the Tories is responsible for the 
other half of the Government’s mishaps, Ministries 
cannot learn too soon that they must not rely upon 
the Opposition to help them to pass their contro- 
versial measures. No candid Tory but must acknow- 
ledge that the Liberals have done nothing this 
Session which the Tories are not determined to do 
whenever the opportunity is offered them. 

The democratic machine has reached a point in 
its development which effectually prevents any 
measure of first-rate importance being got through 
the House of Commons which is strongly op- 
posed in the country, and as to which the country 
has had no opportunity of expressing its opinion at 
the polls. This fact does not justify loose talk 
about the failure of parliaments, but proves the 
necessity of shortening their duration. 

The Session of 1890 is practically over. It has 
gone down with all hands on board. Some: of the 
crew may reappear next November and renew their 
antics, but before long the Parliament must follow 
the Session. Some of the symptoms of dissolution 
have already appeared. In tropical countries violent 
storms and cyclones and other convulsions of nature 
are presaged by the uneasiness of the lower animals, 
who prowl restlessly about, emitting strange cries. 
Miss Edgeworth, in one of her admirable novels, has 
pointed out how the same process is repeated when 
Administrations in England are approaching their 
end. At such times Under-Secretaries and underlings 
generally make themselves heard. The Ashmead 
Bartletts emerge from theirnative obscurities and may 
be heard groaning in the House, and whispering in 
the lobby. They hint they could have managed things 
better themselves, and bustle about and form little 
impotent caves. They scent disaster and anticipate 
doom. No wonder that they should. Mr. Balfour 
has already composed his own epitaph. He might 
have spared himself the trouble. History will do 
that for him. But such talk is not encourag- 


ing for his friends. In the meantime theSession 
is over. 


THE LORDS ON THE HELIGOLAND 
AGREEMENT. 





HERE was certainly nothing in the short debate 
which was all that the House of Lords cared to 
give to the Anglo-German agreement and cession of 
Heligoland to support the claims of Lord Salisbury to 
be asuccessful Foreign Minister. His statement was 
made with the apologetic air of a man who feels that 
acquiescence and indulgence is the most he can hope 
for, and it was received with marked coldness by the 
large majority behind him. He prudently devoted 
the greater part of his speech to Heligoland, and had 
little difficulty in showing that it was a possession 
of no strategic value to this country, possibly 
useful only in the improbable event of a war with Ger- 
many, and not of great utility even then. He evaded 
as far as he could the question of the wishes of the 
Heligolanders, about which indeed there can be 
little doubt, and took the best ground open to him 
in maintaining that where a position has been held 
| for strategic reasons, the feelings of the inhabitants 
_cannot be deemed entitled to decide upon the dis- 
| position of their territory. In dealing with the 
agreement for the partition of Africa, his defence 
| virtually was not that his bargain was a good one, 
| 
| 
| 


but that it was so desirable to make some settlement 

that even an indifferent bargain ought to be ratified. 
| If a waiting game can be played, England would prob- 
| ably acquire (we do not say profit) the most by such a 
game. Her explorers and her missionaries are more 
| numerous than those of Germany ; they are not less 
energetic ; they show more tact and sympathy in deal- 
ing with the natives of the country. Englishmen 
sometimes complain that the German Government is 
more willing to spend money on African conquest 
than our own. We are heartily glad that we should 
| spend very little, for England has expense enough 

elsewhere in the world. But we believe that the 
German Government will not long persevere in what 
has so far turned out to be unremunerative ex- 
penditure, and there is little disposition on the 
part of German merchants and manufacturers 
to invest money in enterprises whose natures are 
doubtful as well as distant. If collisions be- 
tween the rival advance-guards of both countries 
could be avoided, it is almost certain that English 
influence would be found dominant after thirty years 
had passed. Lord Salisbury, however, holds that these 
collisions cannot be avoided, and he has reasons— 
to which we shall presently advert—for desiring above 
all things to avoid them. Therefore he pleads for in- 
dulgent consideration of a settlement which, after all, 
leaves a vast area open to British traders. This may be 
true; but the question remains—Was the agreement 
the best one that could have been made? And to this 
Lord Salisbury has nothing to answer, except that 
Germany drives a hard bargain, and would give him 
nothing more. He did not pretend that her claim to 
extend east to the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi River 
from Northern Damara Land had any foundation. He 
cited no precedent in support of the so-called Hinter- 
land doctrine to which he has acceded when she put it 
forward. He did not attempt to deny that the con- 
cession to Germany of an area at the north end of 
Lake Tanganyika, cutting off the British area on 
the Nyanza lakes from access to the navigation of 
Tanganyika, was a serious loss to the value which 
the trade of that region may ultimately have for 
Britain. He only pleaded that, as Germany in- 
sisted, there was nothing for him but to yield. Nor 
was he any more successful in his attempt to defend 
the folly or timidity of his Ministry in respect of 
Zanzibar. Lord Rosebery’s challenge on this sub- 
ject, pointing out that the agreement of 1890 is 
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simply a buying back in 1890 of what was thrown 
away in 1886 after the advent to power of the 
Tory Government in that year, remains unanswered. 

This is alone sufficient to stamp the African 
policy of Lord Salisbury with the brand either of 
improvidence or of weakness. Indeed, the Govern- 
ment have been singularly uncandid, to use the 
mildest term, upon this subject. They endeavoured 
to conceal the fact that the protectorate of Zanzibar, 
which they have now obtained the permission of 
Germany to take, will include very much less than 
the Sultan’s dominions included in 1885, for there 
will have been taken from it the whole coast line 


south of Lato, as well as the island of Mufia, both | 


now handed over to Germany; and it was only in 
response to interrogations from Lord Rosebery in 
the House of Lerds, from Mr. Bryce and Mr. Chan- 
ning in the House of Commons, that they admitted 
the facts to be as they now appear. 

In these circumstances it would have been easy 
for Lord Rosebery to make a severe attack upon the 
Government. He was, however, well advised in 
observing a studiously moderate and guarded tone. 
It must have been mortifying to him to see that the 
line which he had so successfully maintained in his 
official dealings with Germany—one in which cor- 
diality was blended with a courteous but unmis- 
takable firmness—had been abandoned by Lord 
Salisbury, who seems to have simply yielded whenever 
he was pressed. But Lord Rosebery rightly judges 
that, since this agreement has been concluded, 
and could not now be overset without causing 
a pernicious irrifation in German feeling, it is 
wiser and more patriotic to make the best of 
the business. We may feel far wider areas might 
have been secured in Africa by firmer and 
more skilful diplomacy than Lord Salisbury’s had 
been, but who can tell when these areas will 
become valuable 2 Who can say what the condition 
or relations of England and Germany may be fifty 
or sixty years hence? ‘Trade and dominion in these 
tropical regions are shadows which may never be- 
come substance, or which may be turned to substance 
only by an expenditure of money and effort dispro- 
portionate to the result. It might have been better 
if both Governments, and all European Governments, 
could have been induced to keep their hands off 
Eastern Africa, some arrangement for neutralisation 
and free trade having been sanctioned by the Great 
Powers. The time for such action has passed; the 
next best thing is to prevent European conflicts 
from growing out of African claims. 

After Lord Rosebery had spoken the debate col- 
lapsed, for Lord Knutsford’s explanations of his 
arguments against the cession of Heligoland in 1885 
did not touch the general question. Of all the Tory 
peers who would have sprung to their feet to denounce 
the Agreement if it had been concluded by a Liberal 
Minister, not one was found to complain of the 
surrender negotiated by his own chief. Could 
we think that the memory of this surrender will 
remain to silence criticisms on the conciliatory 
action of Liberal Ministries in future foreign 
difficulties we might feel that Heligoland has not 
been sold in vain. Nor did anyone touch on the 
point which must have been present to many minds. 
Why is Lord Salisbury so anxious to purchase at 
any price the support of Germany, so anxious that, 
to satisfy her, he is actually increasing his diffi- 
culties with France, creating a Zanzibar controversy 
with her in addition to the controversies over 
Egypt and the Newfoundland fisheries ? The obvious 
explanations are that he desires the aid of Ger- 
many either against Russia if troubles arise in the 
Turkish Empire, or against France if she continues 
to press more urgently for the evacuation of Egypt. 








Both contingencies are matters of serious concern. 
It is more than ever plain that the British people 
are resolved not to back up the Turk, or to spend a 
shilling to retain for him any part of the dominions 
which he misgoverns. It is not less clear that the 
occupation of Egypt involves risks outweighing such 
benefits as it may have been supposed to secure. In 
which direction is it that Lord Salisbury intends to 
rely upon that aid of Germany for which he has 
shown himself during the last four years so passion- 
ately eager ? 








THE OLD AND YOUNG ADAM. 





MINCE the usages of the public laundry were 
J introduced into politics, such a washing of Tory 
linen as we have witnessed lately has never been 
known. Chagrin and humiliation prey ‘upon the 
followers of Mr. Smith, and naturally they cannot 
agree upon a judicious distribution of the respon- 
sibility for their misfortunes. They are not like the 
soldiers in Tennyson’s poem. ‘They have not been 
led to glory, though someone has blundered. Every- 
body has blundered, and they are landed in such 
disaster as the political annals of this country have 
rarely described. Their lamentable situation has 
broken their spirit and destroyed their discipline. 
A few months ago we u-ed to ‘be treated to flouts 
and gibes at the supposed disorganisation of the 
Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone was believed by Tory 
scribes to be in the lowest deep of despondency, 
because his authority was set at nought by self- 
willed lieutenants and garrulous guerillas. This 
theory of the chronic chaos of the Opposition 
is dear to the Tory mind. Our opponents spend 
half their time in deriding Mr. Gladstone’s imaginary 
impotence, and the other half in gnashing their teeth 
over his longevity. But this week there has been a 
diversion. Some of the youthful spirits of the Tory 
party are tired of denouncing “a factious and un- 
scrupulous Opposition.” The Ministerial young man 
craves for different game. He has observed with 
growing disgust that the Chairman of Committees is 
not a partisan. Mr. Courtney is a Unionist indeed, 
but of a most abnormal kind. He refuses to see that 
honesty and fair play ought to be subordinated to 
the interests of a blundering and distracted Ministry. 


| He declined to put the closure when it was proposed 
| by Lord Henry Bruce, and he ignored Mr. Smith 


when that woe-begone worthy tried to prevent him 
from leaving the chair. What happened? Did this 
treason’ to the Union pass unnoticed? Perish the 
thought! On Sunday last Mr. Arthur Baumann 
took counsel with himself in the Carlton Club, an 
atmosphere notoriously favourable to profound 
thought and sound discretion. And on Monday 
there appeared in the Times an elaborate attack on 
Mr. Courtney. Moreover, that journal, with its cus- 
tomary zeal, congré atulated Mr. Baumann on having 
«“ put his finger ”’ on the real trouble which makes a 
glorious Ministry the laughing-stock of the country. 
Mr. Baumann’s complaint was couched in unmis- 
takable language. ‘The leader of the House is 
powerless, and the Chairman is master of the situa- 
tion.” Mr. Smith, according to the Member for 
Peckham, whose authority as an interpreter of 
constitutional etiquette wears the bloom of novelty, 
is responsible to the nation, and Mr. Courtney is not. 
As the Standing Order prescribes that the Speaker 
or Chairman shall put the question unless it appears 
to him to be “an abuse of the rules of the House, or 
an infringement of the rights of the minority,” 
Mr. Baumann is aghast at the slur which the Chair- 
man has thrown upon Mr. Smith. Fancy that most 
excellent man, the model of all the moralities, the 
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incarnation of every blameless instinct, being charged 
by Mr. Courtney with a sinister design upon the 
liberties of the Opposition! Mr. Baumann’s majestic 
soul protested against “ this unwarrantable humilia- 
tion,’ and the Times, with the inscrutable wisdom 
which rejoiced in the integrity of Pigott, declared that 
“the House, not any minority, whether of one or of any 
larger number,” ought to be “ master of the conduct 
of business.” Now here is an undisguised attack on 
the authority of the Chair. Mr. Courtney is the 
malevolent ‘“ minority of one”; nay, it is a minority 
of two, for has not the Speaker himself declined to 
permit the closure when it has been moved by a 
member of the Government? We have the dictum 
of Mr. Baumann, supported by the chief journal of 
the Ministry, for the impressive assumption that Mr. 
Peel and Mr. Courtney, both Unionists to the core, 
are so false to their duty that they have insulted the 
immaculate Mr. Smith, grievously embarrassed the 
Government in the discharge of their patriotic 
mission, and struck a fatal blow at the unity of the 
Empire. Fortunately for the Chair, the young 
Adam of Peckham has roused the old Adam of 
Whitehaven. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck has thrown 
the shield of his experience and judgment in front of 
Mr. Courtney. He says that Mr. Smith was “ out 
of order,” and he warns Mr. Baumann that “the 
frenzy for suppressing debate” is contrary to the 
principles and traditions of the Tory party. This forces 
us to the invidious task of deciding whether Mr. Bau- 
mann or Mr. Cavendish Bentinck really represents 
the Adam of Toryism. <A few years ago, the Tories 
denounced the closure as an intolerable invasion of 
free speech, but now it is their favourite and character- 
istic weapon. It is not “a hateful incident,” as 
coercion used to be to Mr. Chamberlain, but a chronie 
policy. As it is employed by the Government, it is 
the modern substitute for Peterloo. And we are 
not surprised, therefore, that a bankrupt Cabinet 
should be urged by the youthful gamesters of their 
party, backed by the most desperate dicer in the 
Press, to assail the last bulwark of Parliamentary 
freedom. Mr. Baumann says there will be “ an explo- 
sion.” He means that the gamblers ought to throw 
their cards on the table, and betake themselves to free 
shooting. On Tuesday night Mr. Balfour’s rudeness 
to Mr. Courtney was hailed by the Ministerialists 
with tumultuous joy. So the shooting has begun. 








BALFOURISM. 





Il. 

TT is only by means of detailed illustration that the 
iniquity of Mr. Balfour’s rule in Ireland can be 
realised. We referred briefly last week to one of his 
favourite tricks of controversy—the tu quoque argu- 
ment. To convict your opponent of having done the 
very thing of which he accuses you is simply to beat 
the air if your opponent has already confessed his 
error and changed his policy. ‘What is the use of 
quoting Hansard against me?” retorted the late 
Sir James Graham ona disputant of this sort. “I 
have changed my mind, and there’s an end of the 
matter.” It is just because the Liberal party have 
discovered that the old methods of governing Ireland 
are thoroughly bad and mischievous that they have 
changed their policy and adopted other methods. 
To go on quoting Hansard against them is, there- 
fore, puerile in the extreme. But Mr. Balfour’s 
tu quoques, in addition to being irrelevant, are 
habitually unfair. He is an adept in the art of 
suppressing facts and suggesting false analogies. 
Let us refer again to his lame attempt to show 
that “shadowing” was practised to a much larger 











extent under Lord Spencer’s administration than 
under his own. But do our readers clearly under- 
stand what “shadowing” means? It means that 
any person whom Mr. Balfour may choose to con- 
sider a potential criminal shall be constantly dogged 
by two policemen in uniform, one walking shoulder 
to shoulder by the side of the possible criminal, the 
other following close at his heels. If the man thus 
shadowed stops to talk to a friend the policemen 
take out their note-books and report the conversa- 
tion. Nor is the wretched man delivered from his 
persecutors even by the shelter of his own or his 
neighbour’s house. The shadows invade the sanctity 
of private dwellings, and have been known even to 
intrude into a bedroom and watch the shadowed 
man changing his clothes. To sensitive natures 
this odious espionage is a much greater torture 
than the thumb-screws of old. It puts the stigma 
of crime on a man against whom no charge of any 
offence is made. The enforced companionship of 
uniformed policemen advertises him as a suspected 
criminal, and robs him of that sacred privacy which 
is the privilege of every British subject not charged 
with crime. Nothing like it exists in any civilised 
country. Even under the despotic régime of Czar 
Nicolas no Russian subject was exposed to the 
torture which Mr. Balfour inflicts on his political 
opponents in Ireland. Let it be clearly understood 
that the shadowed persons are guilty of no offence. 
Mr. Balfour, or one of his creatures, may choose to 
think that an Irish Nationalist may possibly en- 
courage boycotting, or may try to dissuade a man 
from taking a derelict farm, and the suspected 
Nationalist, priest or layman, is immediately shad- 
owed. One sees at once the unlimited scope 
which this gives to policemen and informers for 
the payment of old grudges against obnoxious 
persons. British law no longer sanctions torture 
even in the case of convicted criminals; but Mr. 
Balfour practises it on multitudes of innocent 
persons. Even English visitors to Ireland, who 
are known or suspected of Home Rule sym- 
pathies, are exposed to this development of 
Balfourism. In plain language, the Chief Secre- 
tary takes it upon himself to inflict, at his dis- 
cretion, a most tormenting punishment on any 
person resident or travelling in Ireland who may be 
politically obnoxious to him. We believe that 
shadowing, as practised by Mr. Balfour, would be 
pronounced illegal by any court of law in England, 
and certainly the attempt to enforce it in this country 
would cause breaches of the peace which the 
“ shadows ” would find unpleasant. It says much 
for the patience of the Irish that they have borne 
peacefully so long a torture which a Tory member of 
Parliament, with sailor-like frankness, has charac- 
terised as ‘‘ damnable.” 

Mr. Balfour’s excuse for shadowing is that it is 
in order to prevent crime, and by crime he means 
boycotting. Now what is boycotting? And is it 
illegal in England? That depends, we apprehend, 
on the circumstances of each case. Undoubtedly it 
would be illegal for cab-drivers or railway companies 
to boycott—to refuse to carry any persons who had 
a right to travel. But there are certain forms of 
boycotting which are perfectly legal in this country, 
but which are now illegalin Ireland. Trade Unionism 
is a system of organised boycotting, tempered oc- 
casionally by a good deal of intimidation. The men 
employed in our gas-works may combine to strike at 
the bidding of the Trades Union, and inflict immense 
loss and inconvenience on the whole community, yet 
the law holds them scatheless. The London dockers 
not only struck work themselves, but they very 
successfully dissuaded others from supplying their 
places. But in Ireland a man who dissuades a 
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labourer from working for an unpopular landlord, or 
a tenant from taking a farm on which there has been 
an eviction, is liable to six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. The Home Secretary admitted in 
the House of Commons, to the manifest annoyance 
of Mr. Balfour, that there was in this respect one 
law for Ireland, and another for England. 

But the case is, in fact, very much worse than 
we have stated it. To constitute a case of boycott- 
ing even under Mr. Balfour’s Coercion Act it is 
necessary that conspiracy should be proved. Now it 
is clear that it takes more than one man to make a 
conspiracy; but even the English language is not 
safe under Mr. Balfour’s administration, for his Irish 
magistrates have discovered that one man may 
conspire with himself. A man called Ryan is now 
undergoing six months’ hard labour in an Irish 
prison for boycotting. He went into a public-house 
for a pint of beer, and finding a policeman in the act 
of being served Ryan refused to buy, and was 
summarily convicted of intimidation and conspiracy. 
As it happens, a similar case was tried lately in 
England with a precisely opposite result. In the 
trial of the Durham election petition some men 
were accused of intimidation because they had 
declined to deal with a publican of opposite politics. 
In dismissing the charge Lord Bramwell said: ‘I 
suppose it is open to a man to say, ‘I choose to deal 
with you, not in accordance with the merit of the 
commodity you sell to me, but according to your 
politics on one side or the other’; and I suppose if 
one man can do this, fifty men may do it.” 

But not only is boycotting, as interpreted by 
Mr. Balfour’s officials, a new crime; it is often, in 
addition, a crime concocted by the Irish police in 
conspiracy with Irish landlords. A policeman goes 
into a bootmaker’s shop and asks for a pair of boots, 
“any pair,’ without regard to fit or quality; and 
the bootmaker refuses to sell. An unpopular land- 
lord goes into a butcher’s shop where he has never 
been or dealt before, and the butcher refuses to sell. 
Both bootmaker and butcher are prosecuted and im- 
prisoned, and it is proved in the course of the trial 
that the would-be purchasers did not want, and were 
well known not to want, the goods which they 
ordered. In fact, both landlord and police admitted 
in cross-examination that they wished to get 
up prosecutions against tradesmen who were ob- 
noxious to them, and adopted this device to effect 
their purpose. The Irish police would be more 
than human if they did not become demoralised 
under the rule of a Minister who encourages their 
wrong-doing, and makes it a rule to defend them 
whatever they do. We admit that it is the duty of 
an official to defend his subordinates. But Mr. 
Balfour not only defends his subordinates—he screens 
them. Juries have returned verdicts of assault, 
manslaughter, and even murder against Irish 
policemen, and in every case Mr. Balfour has let the 
accused go scot free. Mr. Gladstone, backed by 
the whole Liberal party, has repeatedly demanded a 
fair inquiry into grave charges against the Irish 
police, and Mr. Balfour has persistently refused it. His 
police therefore feel that they may do what they like 
with impunity. One of them has just been dis- 
covered committing outrages which he charged upon 
innocent citizens ; and the case was so flagrant that 
the man was put upon his trial. But before the day 
of trial arrived this policeman was allowed to escape 
to America. Mr. Balfour knew all the facts, and 
admitted them in the House of Commons. Why 
did he leave this criminal at large? Why did he 
not at least have him shadowed? Because it is not 
criminals whom Mr. Balfour is accustomed to shadow, 
but political opponents, and peasants and tradesmen 
who help to make it difficult for Irish landlords to 





extort exorbitant rents. What surprises us, how- 
ever, is that so clever a man should fail to see how 
rapidly his system is converting the constituencies 
of the United Kingdom to the policy of Home Rule 
as the only solution of the Irish question. Mr. 
Balfour is doomed to a rude awakening. 








THE ARGENTINE CRISIS. 





YOR some weeks past the financial condition of 
the Argentine Republic and Uruguay has kept 
all the Stock Exchanges of Europe in alarm, and no 
wonder! Within about eight years the national, 
provincial, and municipal governments of the Argen- 
tine Republic and industrial companies have raised in 
Europe over 100 millions sterling. At home industrial 
companies of all kinds have raised about 500 millions 
of dollars in addition, and the owners of houses and 
lands have borrowed on mortgage from the National 
Mortgage Bank, and the Hypothecary Bank of 
Buenos Ayres over 600 millions of dollars. Besides 
all this the Government of the Republic has given 
guarantees for immense sums to railway and other 
companies, and the banks all over the country have 
issued vast amounts of inconvertible paper money. 
All this led to illusory prosperity for a while. Great 
numbers of immigrants poured in, especially from 
Italy and Spain, railways were extended in every 
direction, prices of all kinds rose fabulously, and it 
seemed as if everybody was growing rich with very 
little trouble to themselves. After a while, however, 
investors in Europe began to grow uneasy at the rapid 
rate at which debt was being piled upon debt by the 
Republic and the states of which it is composed, 
and refused to advance further sums. Then the 
unreal nature of the prosperity showed itself. The 
first symptom was an extraordinary depreciation of 
the inconvertible paper currency. Rapidly the value 
of the notes sank until three paper dollars were 
worth no more than one gold dollar. The Govern- 
ment became alarmed, and applied for help to the 
great financial houses of Europe which had so often 
assisted it to find funds. They were willing to 
assist on certain conditions. The Cabinet was 
changed; a Minister of Finance who had the con- 
fidence of the financial houses was appointed, and it 
seemed as if everything was becoming smooth. But 
when the new Minister proposed to dismiss all the 
directors of the National Bank the President refused 
his assent, and the Minister resigned. 

Although the President had broken faith with 
them the great financial houses were too much 
interested to withhold the pecuniary support he 
so greatly needed. They offered, therefore, a loan 
of 10 millions sterling, provided he bound himself 
strictly to issue no more paper money, gradually to 
contract the existing circulation, and to leave the 
borrowed money in London to pay the interest on 
the debt raised in Europe. The President objected. 
He wanted the money to enable him to refrain from 
issuing more paper. In London, he pointed out it 
would be of no use to him. The financial houses, 
however, were obdurate, and the loan negotiations 
were broken off. Now President Celman has asked 
Congress for authority to issue another 100 million 
dollars of paper money, and he has got the permis- 
sion. It seems scarcely credible that he will avail 
himself of it, or if he does, that the notes will be 
accepted by the public. The Directors of the National 
Bank have so mismanaged its affairs that the late 
Finance Minister, backed by all the influence of the 
great financial houses in Europe, insisted upon 
their removal. And though the President stood 
by the directors, their mismanagement is proved by 
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the fact that they have had to stop the payment of 
interim dividends. They had been for some time in 
the habit of paying quarterly dividends at the rate of 
20 per cent. per annum, and on the first of this month 
they stopped doing so. The announcement of this, 
coming almost at the moment when it was found that 
the loan negotiations had broken through, caused a 
panic upon the Bourse. The paper money, which had 
gradually been improving in value, began to depreciate 
once more,and now one gold dollar again is worth more 
than three paper dollars. At the same time there has 
been a run going on upon the banks all over the 
country, and it is feared that many of them will have 
to suspend payment. Yet at the very time when the 
banks are thus discredited, and their notes so greatly 
depreciated, the Government proposes to issue 100 
million dollars more of those notes. 

Uruguay like the neighbouring Republic has 
borrowed recklessly, and like it also has had a wild 
speculation in lands, houses, and securities, and now 
it likewise is suffering the consequences. The 
National Bank of Uruguay has had to suspend pay- 
ment altogether. To save it an Act has been passed 
making its notes legal tender for six months, but 
apparently the notes are not accepted by the public. 
There has been a run upon the other banks, and a 
panic upon the Bourse. As the securities of the 
Argentine and Uruguayan Republics are held in 
immense amounts in this country, and upon the 
Continent, it is not surprising that the panic should 
have had a very depressing effect upon the European 
Stock Exchanges, especially as after such a panic it 
is certain that there must be long years of depression. 
Besides, the numerous failures that are occurring 
every day it is feared may involve some European 
house, or houses, and may thus have a damaging 
effect upon some European Money Markets. Specu- 
lators therefore have been reducing their engage- 
ments, and bankers and other capitalists have been 
calling in loans, and otherwise accumulating funds 
as a precaution against what may occur. For the 
moment there is a somewhat better feeling, but the 
crisis is not at an end, and we must be prepared for 
other difficulties. 








A GLIMPSE OF THE FANATICS. 





E have kept for the last, in our small series 
of African experiences, not the least wonder- 
ful of all, one which does not bear at all on art or 
antiquities of any kind, but which does bear very 
much on history, in the shape of the history of the 
human mind. Everybody has heard of the strange 
performances of some of the Mussulman enthusiasts. 
Full accounts of these have appeared in many books 
and articles; and in these days of Eastern travel not 
a few are likely to have seen them for themselves. 
Yet to see anything of the kind for the first time is 
a very strange experience, and cannot fail to lead to 
a good deal of thought in many directions. To some 
it is likely to be a good deal more startling than any- 
thing else that Africa—that Africa with which we 
are now dealing—has to show. 

We know not whether anything of the kind goes 
on at Tunis—perhaps the atmosphere there has be- 
come too European for such performances—but at 
Kairwan one of the first things suggested by our 
Mussulman guide was a visit to the “ fanatics.” 
We had come just in time; it was Friday even- 
ing, and the ceremony was begun, or just about 
to begin. We were led to a small building 
covered with a cupola, and with a portico in front 
of it, according to the custom of Kairwan. We know 
not whether it is strictly to be called a mosque, 
and, considering what goes on in it, one almost 
scruples to give it that respectable name. The scene 
is almost literally described in the Old Testament in 








the picture of the rites of the prophets of Baal. 
And one could not forget that Baal and his prophets, 
though they most likely never occupied the site of 
Kairwan, were once in full force as near as Tunis 
and Hadrumetum. The prophets of Baal cut them- 
selves after their manner with knives and lancets, 
and leaped upon the altar that was made. The 
Mussulman fanatics had no altar to leap on, but 
they contrived to do a good deal of leaping without 
one. There they stood, a thick ring of them, going 
through a wild dance with wild shouts and beating 
of drums; one expected them to break forth like 
savage beasts for some performance yet more 
frightful. And the frightful performance was not 
lacking, though much of it was done gravely enough 
by men who went to and fro apart from the leapers 
and dancers. In the view of these men it was 
doing God service, if not to cut themselves with 
knives and lancets, yet to thrust long thin swords 
into their bodies, and to teach others to do 
the like. There was a grave elder with a young 
disciple in front of him. The youth planted the 
sword against his own body, naked from the waist, 
and the doctor of the law, as one took him to be, 
helped him in the sacrifice by striking the hilt of 
the sword with a small hammer. One was tempted 
to suspect collusion, but we believe the thing was 
perfectly real. We have read fuller accounts of the 
ceremony, if not at Kairwan, yet elsewhere, from 
which it seems that self-torture often goes a great 
deal further than this. Then other devotees showed 
their zeal by biting pieces of broken glass and the 
sharp leaves of the prickly pear. We are giving a 
very imperfect account of what went on; to some 
of our small European party, an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and two English ladies, the whole thing 
seemed so frightful and revolting, that a short sight 
of it was almost too much. 

Yet we believe that there was not the slightest 
personal danger among these wild fanatics, some of 
them armed. It seemed not the least astonishing 
part of the business that people who took no part 
in the ceremony, both Mussulmans and unbelievers, 
were allowed to pace to and fro unmolested, and it 
would seem unnoticed. Considering that it is only 
very lately, and only at Kairwan, that those who 
are not Mussulmans have been allowed to see the 
inside of a mosque, one would certainly have thought 
that their presence would have stirred up the per- 
formers in such rites as these to some outburst of 
fanatic zeal; one might have looked for a vigorous 
use of their weapons on the persons of men of other 
creeds than themselves. If the infidel was unworthy 
even to tread the pavement of a mosque, surely he 
was much more unworthy to look on at the ceremonies 
which, one would have thought, were something of 
the nature of mysteries. One felt as if one had 
intruded into the sanctuary of Eleusis without a 
proper initiation. One would have thought that the 
presence of infidel women might have specially 
stirred up Mussulman fury. One might even have 
thought that our Mussulman guide might have been 
set upon as a traitor for letting in such profane 
guests. But as far as the guests were concerned, 
nothing could be more quiet. The most frightful 
part of the performance went on close under their 
eyes, seemingly without their presence being thought 
of one way or another. It is of course perfectly 
possible that this may be that genuine absorption 
in devotion—strange as the devotion seems to us— 
in which objects foreign to the business in hand are 
really as if they were not there. Or it may be that 
secondary form of such devotion—an artificial 
though by no means necessarily a counterfeit 
form—in which the presence of such objects is 
perfectly well perceived, but in which it is a point 
of duty to act as if it were not. A good Mussul- 
man engaged in the more reasonable worship of 
the mosque, or of his hours of prayer, takes no 
notice of external objects. And the performers 
in this amazing ritual of course look on themselves 
as Mussulmans better than the good. With their 
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whole thoughts fixed on the dance or on the cutting 
with swords, they may either become really unaware 
of the presence of strangers, or they may feel bound to 
act as if they were unaware. Still, one could not quite 
get rid of the thought that we were there very much 
on sufferance, and that some chance or other might 
easily turn Mussulman enthusiasm in a direction 
which might be very dangerous to lookers-on of 
other religions. How would it have been in the 
times not many years back, when a Christian 
might not sleep in Kairwan, and a Jew might not 
pass the gate ? 

But the thought that chiefly comes into the 
mind at this strange sight is how such ceremonies 
as these ever came to be engrafted on the simple 
creed and ritual of Islam. One might indeed doubt 
whether the word “ritual” in its simplest sense can 
be rightly applied to anything in genuine Islam. 
Yet the simplest religious observance, prayer itself, 
at any stated time or place, does rightly come under 
the head of ritual. Mahomet then did give his 
followers a ritual; but, as compared with pagan, 
or Jewish, or contemporary Christian rituals, it 
was a ritual wonderfully simple. It assuredly was 
not a ritual of dancing and leaping, of eating glass 
and driving the sword into oneself or into some- 
body else. It does seem strange indeed that it 
should have ever come into the mind of any man that 
the Allah of the Koran could be in any way pleased or 
honoured by observances which breathe the spirit of 
the worst of those forms of idolatry which it was the 
Prophet’s special calling to sweep away. A reason- 
able Mussulman, if hard pressed, would doubtless 
admit this. But he might be inclined to add that, 
if Islam has departed from its primitive models, so has 
Christianity also. And he might without much 
trouble find, both among Catholic orders and among 
Protestant sects, things done by way of religion 
which would have amazed the first Christians just as 
much as we conceive that these doings at Kairwan 
would have amazed the first Moslems. All religions 
have a natural tendency to depart from their earliest 
standards, and to depart in a particular way. The 
votaries of all have a tendency to fall below the 
primitive standard in the matter of moral teaching 
and to go beyond it in the matter both of dogma and 
of ceremonial observance. It is in truth a much 
harder thing to do justice and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with God, than it is to come before 
the Lord with thousands of rams and with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil, than it is to give one’s 
firstborn for one’s transgression, the fruit of one’s 
body for the sin of one’s soul. The belief, mixed up 
with so much of truth and so much of error, that 
self is in some way to be mortified, the further 
belief that the mortification of self in one way will 
make up for the gratification of self in another, 
goes a long way to account for a vast mass of human 
superstition. One would like to know whether the 
Mussulman who cuts himself with the sword and 
teaches others to dosois a better or a worse observer 
of those precepts which Christian and Mussulman 
accept in common, than his neighbour who feels no 
call to any such excess of zeal. It may be either 
way; the history of Christian fanaticism could pro- 
duce examples both ways. Hypocrisy in the strict 
sense, the doing of an alleged religious act without 
belief in it for the purpose of gain or show, is a 
charge which we ought to be very sparing of bring- 
ing against any man of any creed. We have no 
reason to believe that the prophets of Baal did not, 
that the fanatics of Kairwan do not, heartily believe 
that in this leaping and cutting they were and are 
doing God service. It is for the historian of religion 
to find out how they came by such a belief. It is 
his further business to find out how far such acts 
are taken as an atonement for failure in the dis- 
charge of duties which we may suppose that 
Baalites admitted to be duties no less than Christians 
or Mussulmans. 

Then there is another point. We may speculate 
for a long time about the tendencies in man’s nature 





which lead to this strange class of observances. 
There is a plain historical fact which has a good 
deal to do with it. A conquering religion, a 
missionary religion, such as both Christianity and 
Islam have been and are, never makes a_ perfect 
conquest. It often has to make a real compro- 
mise, to accept some part or other of the earlier 
practices, if not the earlier beliefs, of the converted 
nations. We see in the correspondence between 
Gregory and Augustine how much care was taken 
to make the change from heathendom to Christianity 
as little galling as might be to traditional feelings. 
Older observances were largely to be tolerated 
if they did not seem to be directly sinful. And 
Jesuit and other missionaries in later times have 
been charged, truly or falsely, with going much 
further in the way of compromise than the founders 
of the English Church. But assuredly none can ever 
have gone much further than the Prophet of Islam 
himself. Mahomet indeed entered the Kaaba with 
the sublime profession, “ Truth is come; let falsehood 
disappear.” And in conformity with that profession, 
he broke in pieces the three hundred and sixty idols 
which had thrust themselves into the holy place of 
Abraham and Ishmael. He got rid of everything 
that was formally inconsistent with his monotheistic 
creed. But he had to put up with a great deal that 
was by no means in harmony with the spirit of the 
Koran. A good deal of falsehood contrived to creep 
in among the truth. The worship of the Kaaba, and 
everything to do with it, remains as a pagan ex- 
crescence which has fastened itself on the natural 
body of Islam. The old ceremonies of the pilgrim- 
age, the slaughter, if not the sacrifice, of animals, the 
reverence for the black stone, are all distinctly pagan 
in origin and feeling. We may be sure that Mahomet 
would never have ordained any such things of his 
own free will. He simply tolerated them because 
otherwise he would never have won the head and 
heart of Arabia to his new faith. 

Then too, in all such cases, besides survivals of 
this kind, which are formally allowed, for which 
a recognized place is found in the new system, there 
are always a vast number of local and national 
beliefs and practices which it would be hard to 
reconcile with the new faith, but which live on after 
conversion simply because they cannot be got rid 
of. In northern Europe a crowd of superstitions 
lived on and grew, and developed into new forms, 
because the Christian missionaries did not treat the 
pagan deities as beings which had no existence, but 
as evil beings, powers weaker than the powers of 
Christianity, but stillas existing powers. And lastly, 
subtler than all these things, is the work of national 
character oy religion. It is a manifest fact that there 
is a Greek, a Latin, an Oriental, and a Teutonic 
Christianity. And if we cannot say that there is in 
the same sense a Celtic Christianity, the fact that 
there is not, is almost more instructive. The Celts, 
left only in corners of the Teutonic world, are marked 
by not accepting the nearest form of Teutonic 
Christianity, whatever that may be, but by rejecting 
it in favour of systems which seem opposite to each 
other. And yet perhaps there is more of kindred 
than one thinks between the enthusiastic Methodism 
of the Welsh and the enthusiastic Romanism of the 
Irishman or the Breton. They go out in opposite 
directions; but the Anglican or Lutheran system 
would never suit any of them. And beyond the 
bounds of Islam, nothing is clearer than that the 
Persian, with his strong national instincts, did, in 
adopting the faith of Mahomet, turn it into a 
faith of his own, widely different from that of the 
Arab and the Turk. 

We have therefore perhaps no right to expect that 
Islam, as practically carried out anywhere, should be 
exactly in accordance with the original teaching of 
Mahomet. Even in Kairwan, the specially holy city, 
home of Islam from its birth, founded by companions 
of the Prophet, it would be very strange if some 
elements had not crept in which the Prophet him- 
self would certainly have eschewed. Only whence and 
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how did they come in? That is for special masters of 
the religious lore of Islam to settle. One cannot 
get rid of the impression wrought on the mind 
by seeing rites, so like the recorded rites of Baal, 
‘arried on in a land where Baal was undoubtedly 
worshipped for ages. The names of half the heroes 
of Carthage proclaim the fact. Two of the lion 
brood of Hamilkar were the Grace of Baal and the 
Help of Baal. Yet, tempting as is the local connexion, 
there are difficulties in believing that the rites of the 
Mussulman Fanatics can be directly traced to the 
Baal-worship of the Phoenicians. It was a Roman 
and Christian, not a Phoenician and Baalite, Carthage 
which the Saracens of the seventh century conquered. 
If some traces of Phoenician speech lived on in the 
time of Saint Jerome, it is not likely that any were 
left nearly three hundred years later, and the memory 
of Phoenician gods must have quite died out. If the 
doings which we have been discussing come from 
any local source, that source is far more likely to be 
some rude superstition of the native Africans than 
anything which would connect our fanatics with 
Hippo, Utica, and Carthage. Africa is not the only 
land where Mussulmans have fallen away into prac- 
tices of this kind, and it is not the only land where 
local superstitions might have suggested them. The 
question is not one for the passing traveller or for 
the general historian, but for the special masters of 
Mussulman learning to decide. But the general 
line of thought which is suggested by such a sight 
as the Kairwan fanatics is equally instructive in 
any case. And something, at least by way of 
association, is added to our reflexions when we 
see, not so far from the Hadrumetum of Hannibal, 
rites so like those which were practised on Carmel 
by the religious guides of the daughter of Eth-baal. 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 








CANT AND ANTI-CANT. 


——_ 2 — 


| NOREIGNERS often tell us that the most striking 
; 1 peculiarity of English public life is our inor- 
dinate capacity for tolerating hypocrisy. The next 
time they say so we hope they will not put their 
fingers on what would go far to prove the charge— 
the carping comments of the newspapers on the 
Salvation Army, on the occasion of its twenty-fifth 
anniversary festival on Tuesday at the Crystal 
Palace. What is the open accusation against 
General Booth and his soldiers? They fill our streets 
with loud noises—too loud to be endured by those 
who put up with the incidents of a suburban race. 
They desecrate the quiet of our English Sunday—as 
it prevails in the neighbourhood of the New Cut. 
They create hurtful excitement—amongst people 
who know nothing more exhilarating than gin or 
raw Whiskey. They encourage profanity—amongst 
those whoseordinary speech is a volley of oaths. They 
disturb with wild fears those who might be as happy 
as dumb oxen. They entice from church or chapel— 
those who frequent neither. They obstruct the 
traffic—and create once or twice a week as much 
annoyance as is created by an evening party, or a 
brewery van delivering its supplies. Here are the 
open charges. Nobody believes them. They are so 
many ways by which the initiated convey to the 
initiated their dislike to a remarkable movement ; 
the cant of anti-cant; a form of cipher which, trans- 
lated into plain English, runs thus :—‘‘ We hate this 
pretence of vulgar people to be better than others. 
It is almost a pity it cannot be put down. It de- 
stroys the comfort of life. Not the noise in the 
streets, but the uneasy thoughts raised in our minds 
and those of others; not the loss of the quiet of an 
English Sunday, but the restless consciousness that 
we—the educated, the wealthy, the powerful, the 
polished—have not done, and cannot do, what these 
ignorant, dull folk are doing. These are our objec- 
tions to the Salvation Army. We hate it as our 





fathers hated Methodism, of which it is the direct 
descendant and living representative.” 

And so, in some respects, it is. General Booth is 
doing, on a smaller scale, in his day and generation a 
work resembling that which Wesley accomplished 
With the theology of either, or the language and 
some of the ways of the Salvation Army, we have 
little sympathy. But we would avoid the error of 
the last century in its purblind treatment of the 
Methodists. Inexpressibly feeble and mistaken seem, 
at this date, the criticisms of Wesley’s followers. 
Cruel and foolish seems the conduct of the authori- 
ties towards them. Reviled, pelted, hooted at by 
mobs, sometimes hardly doalt with by magistrates, 
they did work the value of which few now question. 
Their severest critics will not deny them an illus- 
trious position in history. “ Were it not for their 
pride and eccentricity,” says Dr. Newman, “their 
fanatical doctrine and untranquil devotion, they 
would startle us as if the time of St. Vincent 
Ferrer or St. Francis Xavier had come again in 
a Protestant land.” We cannot say that Whit- 
field, or Wesley, or Fletcher of Madeley, have 
their equals in the soldiers of the Salvation Army. 
The weapons now made use of are rougher and 
coarser, the work done is perhaps less likely to be 
enduring. Booth trusts little to theology. His 
dogmas are of the vaguest character; his favourite 
means are positive, direct, entirely practical. But 
the points of resemblance are many; they both 
believe in what Isaac Taylor called “ effective itiner- 
ancy.” They both have spiritualised those to whom 
no ray of light from other quarters had reached. 
They have turned into decent human beings those 
whose lives were sodden, squalid, and debased. Both 
managed to speak persuasively to people of diverse 
notions, and it will not be bad music or faults of 
taste that will make serious men and women in- 
sensible to these services. 

The Army might be content to rest its case on 
strictly secular grounds. Let it be referred to Mr. 
Holyoake, Mr. Foote, and “Saladin” as arbitrators, 
with, say, Mr. Bradlaugh as umpire, to determine 
the value of its work among the poor, and they, as 
honest men, would give an award highly favourable 
to it. They might find that impostors made capital 
out of it, that a few weak people lost their reason in 
the excitement which it engenders, and that the 
movement had vulgar accessories. But the sub- 
stance of a fair report would be that it made 
men better husbands, that it encourages cleanli- 
ness, thrift and sobriety, and that it trained in 
habits of organisation and discipline those who 
might have become loafers or corner men. Without 
being too credulous of the moral statistics collected 
by General Booth, we cannot doubt that he has 
made thieves honest, found work for discharged 
prisoners, and given good food to those who had 
sorely wanted it. Outsiders see the banners and 
hear the brass bands, tambourines, and ejacula- 
tions. They know nothing of the inner life of 
the society, and those influences which, in a few 
months, turn a flashy, garishly dressed coster girl 
into a sober-garbed, almost refined-looking woman. 
Mr. Booth’s idea of imitating many of the aspects 
of the soldier's life is no fantastic, catchpenny con- 
ceit ; at the bottom of it lies a truth upon which 
social reformers would do well to meditate. How 
feeble and fatuous seem the well-meant efforts of 
some refined people in dealing with the savage ele- 
ment of civilisation as compared with the labours of 
these rough apostles of the pavement! The matter 
is not solely one of savings and total abstinence, the 
reformation of drunkards and wife-beaters. In Eng- 
land live and die thousands who have not a thought 
above animal appetites, to whom literature, or art, 
or science, or religion is meaningless. Toynbee 
Hall or picture-galleries, or lectures or missions, are 
powerless to reach this residuum. With the means 
employed by the Booths we have nothing to do; we 
leave to others the easy task of sneering at the 
grotesque side of their activity. There is the fact 
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that coarse, brutal motives seem informed by some 
ideal rosy and rude, dimly conceived notions of duty 
are infused within them. If there were no other 
circumstance in favour of the movement than the 
fact that, like Methodism, it relies so much on the 
efficacy of music, it would be an agency of rare value. 
Some day, perhaps, we shall have a poet taking as 
his theme one of the fantastic “* warriors,” and then 
we shall understand better than we do the simple and 
sublime spiritual incidents of the fight with misery 
going on in London slums. He may have something 
to say of “the hot smell or human noises.” or “ the 
mechanism of words and lines, so many texts in so 
many grooves.” But, if a true poet, he will speak 
with awe and reserve of these gropings after better 
things; and he will be sceptical of one thing—the 
shallow scepticism which finds in the movement 
nothing but vulgarity, vanity, and turbulence. 


month’s Century. There Mr. George lays down 








HENRY GEORGE AND HIS SINGLE-TAX. 


CLEAR exposition of the doctrines now ad- 
vocated by Henry George will be found in this 


explicitly what he aims at, and explains how easy it 
will be to put his scheme of single-tax into operation. 
Single-tax has become synonymous with Henry 
Georgeism in America, although the expression is not 
yet well known here. 

The movement which originated in “ Progress 
and Poverty ” has undergone various changes. When 
that work was first published, it took the labour 
world by storm, and was hailed as marking the dawn 
of anew era. Henry George’s powerful indictment 
of our social conditions, his brilliant and fascinating 
style, captivated the multitude in America. In 
the enthusiasm of the moment, all sections of * ad- 
vanced” parties united in accepting the new revela- 
tion. Reformers who had before been fighting each 
other, were at one in supporting him. He was wel- 
comed alike by noble-minded men in search of an ideal 
state of society, and by Socialists eager to inaugurate 
the social revolution. His doctrines were proclaimed 
as a cure for all the evils, present and to come, in the 
American commonwealth, and as a happy relief from 
the rule of “bosses” and “boodlers.” When he 
stood for Mayor of New York, Henry George was 
supported by the mass of the working people, and 
opposed by the class who would now support him. 

With time came reflection, and with reflection 
criticism. The coalesced elements found themselves 
in antagonism again, and disintegration set in 
rapidly. One party found that George went too 
far, another that he did not go far enough. Most 
of his leading supporters in New York have left 
him. Professor Thomas Davidson, one of the most 
cultured men in America—the man who founded 
the Brotherhood of the New Life, one section of 
which afterwards formed the Fabian Society— 
was one of the first to desert. Father McGlynn, 
who brought George powerful oratorical assistance, 
and the reputation which expulsion from Rome 
carried with it, now “runs” the Anti-Poverty 
Society. Hugh O. Pentecost, an able clergyman who 
seceded from the Episcopal Church, and was one of 
George’s coadjutors on the platform and in the press, 
now conducts the Twentieth Century in opposition 
to George’s Standard. Sergius Schevitch, the cele- 
brated Socialist leader, who edited a paper in the 
interests of George during the mayoralty election, 
now brands him as a traitor and as a confederate of 

capitalists. Less notable defections are too numer- 
ous to mention. From being regarded as an 
all-round Socialist, George came to be regarded as 
an advocate of land nationalisation. Then it was 
discovered that he did not mean to nationalise the 
land at all, but to tax it up to the full value. And 
now, by the latest phase of the movement—which 


some of George’s followers would only take a certain 
percentage of land values in taxation. 

All this time, Mr. George asserts that he has not 
modified his opinions in the least. His object is, he 
says, as it always has been, to free all industry 
and the products of labour—whether represented by 
houses, factories, or hard cash—from all taxation 
whatsoever, and to put it all on land values. The 
objection urged against this single-tax in the Cen- 
tury by Mr. Edward Atkinson, the American 
economist, whose article Mr. George tries to answer, 
is that this tax alone would be insufficient to meet the 
expenses of the Government, and that in any case it 
would be difficult to collect equitably. Other ob- 
jections might be mentioned, but we have not space 
to discuss them in this article. 

It must not be thought that, because Henry 
Georgeism has changed and “ climbed down” Henry 
George has lost his influence in America. His in- 
fluence and his popularity increase. But that 
is because he has come into line with practical 
politics, and leads the advanced wing of the reform 
and democratic party. His * platform” is Ballot re- 
form, Free Trade, and then Single-tax. He also advo- 
‘ates Civil Service reform, municipal reform, and is 
generally a supporter of pure government. By his 
writing and his lectures, Mr. George has done, and is 
doing, a great deal to kill Protection in the United 
States. Whatever one may think of his single-tax, 
one must admire his abilities, and recognise his valu- 
able services in the cause of reform and Free Trade. 








THE OLD REVIEWERS. 


UMILITY is not supposed to be the typical 

_ virtue of the literary critic ; but if he wishes to 
allay his skipping spirit, he should read Mr. E. Steven- 
son’s collection of Early Reviews in the Camelot 
Series. The plan of this little volume excludes every- 
thing later than 1832. So we are not favoured with 
that fine specimen of mellow absurdity, the Quar- 
terly Review article on “ Jane Eyre,” nor with any of 
those exquisite compositions which provoked Thack- 
eray’s “Essay on Thunder and Small Beer.” But 
there is quite enough in the book to illustrate the 
unwisdom of announcing literary judgments as if 
they were even less mutable than the laws of the 
Medes and Persians; and to show that the art of 
reviewing in its earlier stages was a much more 
sphere-shaking business than it is now. In the 
juvenile days of the Edinburgh the most stupendous 
part of the review was the prologue. Before he could 
deal with the matter in hand, the critic had to 
wrestle with various mighty spirits summoned from 
the vasty deep, in order to testify tothe breadth and 
unerring penetration of his understanding. The 
author was kept waiting on the door-mat, so to 
speak, while the reviewer called heaven and earth 
to witness that his was the only rational theory 
of poetry or metaphysics, or whatever the mo- 
mentous topic might be. Jeffrey was a famous per- 
former in this line. When he reviewed Southey’s 
“Thalaba,” he began by declaring that the canons 
of “the catholic poetical church” were fixed, and 
that the Lake poets were miserable “dissenters.” 
Then he proceeded with prodigious solemnity to 
show that simplicity of diction was no true stand- 
ard of poetical taste, that “the sentiments of the 
lower orders” were wholly obnoxious to any well- 
bred Muse, and that the love or grief or indignation 
of a person of quality was “a different emotion ” 
from the corresponding feeling in “ a clown, a trades- 
man, or a market-wench.” Page after page of this 
stuff, written in empty and pretentious periods, 
would be tedious enough if it were not for the irony 
of fate ; for it was Jeffrey’s lot to review the poems 
of Burns, and the oracle was sorely disturbed by 
reminiscences of his own orthodoxy, and especially 
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“the sentiments of the lower orders” with the glow 
of true genius. But Jeffrey was quite equal to the 
emergency. It was his business to invent another 
theory ; so the universe was invited to be struck 
with awe while the reviewer explained that the less 
cultivated the poet the more likely he was to be 
original. And having, in the article on Southey, 
maintained that the emotions and the language of 
people in humble station could never be poetry, 
this high priest of the only true church fell into 
condescending ecstasies over the pathos of Burns’s 
“authentic rustics.” 

In the review of “The Lady of the Lake” we 
find Jeffrey engaged in another struggle. He had 
to reconcile the popularity of the poem with the 
assumption that verse which appeals to the multi- 
tude can have no charm for the illustrious few. So 
we are told that there is “a universal tendency to 
the propagation of refined taste,” and that “the inner 
circle to which the poet delights chiefly to pitch his 
voice is perpetually enlarging.” By way of show- 
ing how much is to be learnt from this “inner circle,” 
Jeffrey incidentally remarks that modern poetry may 
be compared to modern sculpture. “It is greatly 
inferior to the ancient in freedom,* grace, and sim- 
plicity ; but in return possesses a more decided ex- 
pression, and more fine finishing of less suitable 
embellishments.” What this may mean we have 
not the least idea; but it is quite as lucid as Jeffrey's 
explanation of Scott’s superiority to the oracular 
standard. “The very frequency of his deviations 
from pure taste comes in some sort to constitute 
their apology, and the profusion and variety of 
his faults to afford a new proof of his genius.” So 
the offender with the longest record of convictions 
ought to be the most confident of a triumphant 
acquittal! Later on, with the same fine sense of 
coherence, Jeffrey extolled * Waverley,” becauseit was 
based on an observation of nature and not spun out 
of nothing, like the theories of our verbose Francis. 
The author was gravely congratulated on not having 
copied from “ the phantasms of his own imagination ;” 
and, as if Fielding had never existed, the world was 
bidden to wonder at the talent which had produced 
“something more firm, impressive, and engaging” 
than “mere fiction.” Considering that this passed 
for literary criticism in the Edinburgh before the 
advent of Macaulay, we can excuse Brougham for 
not perceiving Byron's genius in “ Hours of Idleness;” 
and even the famous article in the Quarterly which 
did not kill Keats has the surprising merit that 
it goes straight to work without any preliminary 
trumpeting for the benefit of eternity. Indeed, the 
Quarterly manner in this instance is quite modern, 
and the writer who tramples on the deprecating 
modesty of the poet has bequeathed his style to 
some practitioners much nearer our own time. Who 
has not read the following brilliant passage in a 
variety of forms? * Thus the two first books are, even 
in his own judgment, unfit to appear, and the two 
last are, it seems, in the same condition; and as two 
and two make four, and as that is the whole number 
of books, we have a clear and, we believe, a very just 
estimate of the entire work.” 

But the most interesting thing in Mr. Stevenson’s 
compilation is Carlyle’s review in the Edinburgh 
of the works of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-Law 
Rhymer. Here in full luxuriance is the vocabulary 
that so sorely tried Jeffrey’s successor in the editorial 
chair. What could the readers who had sat at the 
feet of Macaulay make of a critic who began his 
essay With an apocryphal anecdote about Smelfungus 
Redivivus? How poor Macvey Napier must have 
groaned over the description of the “ boundless 
Green-sick or New-Sentimental or Sleep-Awake 
School”! Even here Carlyle could not refrain from 
a filing at the “able editor.” What did Napier say 
when he read this? “For editors, as for others, 
there are times of perplexity, wherein the cunning 
of the wisest will scantily suffice his own wants, to 
say nothing of his neighbour's.” Here was humour 
of a grim kind, humour which had never visited the 





august pages of the Hdinburgh before, and which 
suggested that Carlyle was familiar with Jeffrey’s 
Vatican decrees about poetry. For, with an utter 
disregard for the earliest traditions of the judg- 
ment-seat which the noble Francis had set up thirty 
years back, Carlyle proclaimed that the Corn-Law 
Rhymer, the poor Sheffield worker in brass and iron, 
had a “ rational God-created soul,” which, “in rugged 
substantial English—nay, with tones of poetic 
melody—utters forth what it has seen.” It is enter- 
taining to find that the Muse became frankly demo- 
cratic at last, even in the pages of the old Blue and 
Yellow,and that all the invectives against “the Cock- 
ney School” of poetry went into what Christopher 
North used to call “the Balaam-box,”’ together 
with a good many of bluff old Christopher’s judg- 
ments of men and things. 








THE SPEAKER’S GALLERY, 
— ſ iA 
II. LORD TENNYSON. 


T seems incredible, but there is a theory, solemnly 
| put forth, that Lord Tennyson is still dealing 
out to us the riches of his youth; and old gentlemen 
are to be met at dinner-tables who will testify, on 
their word of honour, to having heard many of his 
later compositions recited by the poet’s own mouth 
in days when they were young and had good 
memories. 

In the face of such testimony, Criticism can only 
save her reputation by a point-blank denial. For, 
unless they be bewitched, she reads from his writings 
that Lord Tennyson has taught himself more in the 
course of a long life than any poet who can readily 
be named; and that the dominant position which he 
holds at the age of eighty-one is due to an elabora- 
tion of his natural genius, amazing in assiduity as it 
is splendid in results. Like Mr. Gladstone, he has 
never grown old because he has always been learn- 
ing: and the truth of this would have been proved 
by the dismay of thousands, had they taken up his 
new volume last Christmas and found there such 
lines as these :— _ 

“Come along! we alone of the earth are free; 
The child in our cradles is bolder than he; 
For where is the heart and strength of slaves; 
Oh! where is the strength of slaves? 
He is weak, we are strong; he a slave, we are free; 
Come along! we will dig their graves. 
Shout for England! 
Ho! for England! 
George for England! 
Merry England! 
England for aye!’ 
(From * Poems Chiefly Lyrical.” 1830.) 


’ 


Homer nods; and any great poet might have 
written the above lines, in a dark interval. The 
point is that Tennyson did not recognise their 
badness until he had published them ; and thereafter 
acquired the faculty to despise and the courage to 
withdraw them. 

On the day when he turned the savage jeers 
of Christopher North to his own art’s benefit, the 
great heights of poetry became possible to him. Up 
to that time he had dealt with words like a jewel- 
filer: now he reached forward to the architectonic 
quality that has given us “Maud” and “In 
Memoriam” and “Rizpah.” And _ between early 
ornamentation and later strength and purity, Criti- 
cism, with the prize in her hands, does not hesitate. 

Of course there were back-slidings. His early 
admirers had so bepraised the jewels, and it was so 
open a question whether Tennyson would be any- 
thing without them, that his emancipation did not 
come until after “Enoch Arden” was written. We 
remember Bagehot’s strictures on that poem :— 

** Enoch’s white horse and Enoch’s ocean spoil 
In ocean-smelling osier, and his face, 
Rough-reddened with a thousand winter gales, 
Not only to the market-cross was known, 
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But in the leafy lanes behind the down, 

Far as the portal-warding lion-whelp, 

And peacock yew-tree of the lonely Hall, 
Whose Friday fare was Enoch’s ministering.” 


“So much has not often been made of selling 
fish,” says Bagehot; and we agree. But when 
he goes on to imply that, in order to give dignity 
to Enoch’s act of relinquishment, it was necessary 
to make him an exceptional sailor at an exceptionally 
refined port, we dissent entirely. If the writings of 
late years have taught anything, they have taught 
this—that strict truth of colouring detracts nothing 
from the dignity of art; that the tenderest pathos 
may wear corduroy, may even wear rags and live 
in a gutter; and that it should be presented so. 
This is what “realism” means; and critics who 
deride the novel will awake to find that the novelist 
has been making clear the way for the poet to this 
end. We are waiting for our next great poet: 
but it is pretty certain that he will be a “realist” 
when he comes. Just now such treatment of a 
simple theme as we find in “ Enoch Arden” is as dead 
as Racine. 

That Tennyson has, unconsciously perhaps, re- 
cognised this, is one of the secrets of his advance 
from mannerism to art, of the difference between 
“Recollections of the Arabian Nights” and “ Vast- 
ness” or “Crossing the Bar” or “Miriam” or 
“Happy.” There have, indeed, been readers who 
found the utmost difficulty in scanning a dozen 
consecutive lines of his earlier poems: but we hear 
nothing of that difficulty now. It arose, not from 
the poet’s inspired carelessness, but from his exceed- 
ing care; and we should be thankful for it. For 
it has resulted in that masterly confidence of 
rhythm, that ample ease with which he treads 
to-day. Only the greatest rise from rhyme to 
rhythm. Rhyme is easy; you may find it in a 
dictionary. But five or six of the world’s singers 
have held rhythm at their will, and Tennyson is 
among them. 

It is to be noted, too, that no man has been 
more careful of his reputation. To more than one 
generation he has steadily fulfilled the popular 
conception of a poet, as one who sits removed upon 
an inaccessible peak of Parnassus. Nor do we speak 
other than praise in saying that he has fostered 
this notion. His enormous reticence will only be 
thoroughly appreciated when somebody tries to 
collect specimens of his prose. One might almost 
think that he despised prose altogether, or con- 
sidered it as a proper vehicle for the thoughts and 
emotions of lesser men. He will be the bard, the 
seer, only. Gossip and literary squabbles never 
ascend to the clear ether in which he sits and sings ; 
and what he thinks of them we learn from the lines— 


“Surely, after all, 
The noblest answer unto such 
Is perfect stillness when they brawl“ — 


or from the verses “ To ——, after reading a Life and 
Letters.” The sacred isolation which he claims for 
himself, he demands for all poets: and Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, good lady, will go down to posterity as a 
“ vulturous Beldam” because she respected it not. 
Nor can it be said that his friends and family 
have failed to further the poet’s wishes on this 
point. Since his college days he has been jealously 
guarded and hedged in, like Deioces, from all who 
might be inclined to treat him as a mere man: and 
the opportunity of reciting to sympathetic ears has 
never been denied him. With a smaller poet this 
might have turned out disastrously ; but the event 
has justified it in Lord Tennyson’s case. One draw- 
back it has, however. In spite of “Maud” and 
“Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” of poems in the “man’s 
a man for a’ that” style, and of poems in praise of 
Freedom, Lord Tennyson’s Liberalism has always been 
of a somewhat academical type. That he really 
loves the “ many-headed beast” is almost as hard to 
believe as that Horace loved it. M. Taine’s com- 
plaint of “In Memoriam,” that it is “perfectly 


| 
| genteel ” 
to be sure. 





mourning, falls quite wide of the mark, 
But it contains just a little truth. 
Tord Tennyson may try hard, and the gardener 
Alam and his wife may smile at the claims of long 
desent, but there is a certain gentility in the 
Laurete’s muse. We suspect that even had he 
thoughtit good art to make Enoch Arden a rugged 
seaman, he would still have shrunk from the effort. 

Possibly,too, we may attribute to this habit of 
dwelling in isortion the many failures he has scored 
in dealing with cmtemporary affairs. Directly he 
descends into the dus_of the arena, he seems to lose 
sense of the proporton of things. To him the 
Crimean war appears almet as tremendous as it did 
to Kinglake. Let him look sack calmly on history, 
and he will write “The Reveige,” a ballad that will 
quicken our children’s blood Wien we are dust; but 
let him write on some event yet lot, and you get as 
inferior a piece of work as “ The Chæge of the Light 
Brigade.” His loyal effusions, honest ourtier though 
he be—to the extent of wrecking the “Id@lls” through 
the very fervour of his convictions—are curious 
reading. Their excellence proves the hartiness of 
the effort; their foredoomed weakness, he happy 
truth that the man is too great to be a Laweate. 

For, indeed, he is the real courtier of Nature. 
From the first he has decked her out of tle riches 
of his brain, but never has so obscured hr with 
ornament but that he could interpret the lrhtest, 
subtlest, most delicate changes of her countmance 
and her mood. To read him is to live out ofdoors 
in a fertile country. There you will meet some 
men and women who are prigs, and some wh are 
mere puppets, and their voices will sound artificial 
enough at times. But there will be no misake 
about the voice of the shoreward wind, or the coour 
of the flowers, or the shifting light of sun and clud. 
And all these will help to the understanding of 
life and its passions as sympathetically as did he 
flowers in Maud’s garden. Where you do it 
understand, you may safely trust and wait; or 
his instinct and his perception never err. Add 
when you have understood and seen with his eys 
at last, there will be no fear of your forgetting. 

For more than two generations he has been tl 
greatest master of our tongue, and stands in his oF 
age without prospect of a rival. Every lover of th 
language hangs on his lightest word, and we turn b 
each thin green volume much as we should turn b 
read of some engagement of the British army. Fo 
he has made us as jealous of his fame as he himsel 
can possibly be. And why not? So much of Englan 
is Tennyson, that if you try to remove his figure 
from the last half-century, you begin forthwith t« 
think meanly of this island. 








A RAMBLER IN .LONDON. 





XII.—THE SMOKE-ROOM OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


NE should speak not of the smoke-room but of 
the smoke-rooms of the House of Commons. 

The guild of smokers is a large and influential body ; 
and Mr. Plunket, the Chief Commissioner of Works, 
to whom the internal arrangements of the Houses 
of Parliament are mainly left, is himself of the guild. 
The smokers accordingly have been able to get good 
care taken. of them. Up to a few years ago they 
had but one smoke-room—a dingy, somewhat sombre 
underground room, just on the terrace. But to this 
room members were entitled to take their friends, 
and the circle of friends of a member of Parliament 
is coterminous with the number of his constituents. 
The reduction of the suffrage accordingly meant the 
overcrowding of the smoke-room. Mr. Labouchere, 


who has a peculiar cleverness in getting private ar- 
rangements through, headed a movement which led 
to the plunder of a room from the multitudinous and 
unused apartments of the House of Lords, and its 
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diversion to the Commoners as a smoke-room. But 
even this concession did not satisfy the powerful 
corporation of smokers. For the last two or three 
years, it has become the mode to invite ladies to 
dinner at the House of Commons; but while the 
graceful fashion spread the accommodation remained 
stationary: and the accommodation consisted of two 
or three small, dark, subterranean rooms. Again 
Mr. Plunket rose to the great occasion; the First 
Commissioner of Works is nothing if not gallant. 
He seized on a number of small, comfortable, and 
lightsome rooms that had been given over to clerks 
and the preparation of journals and _ statistics; 
banished the clerks to dim cellars; and now 
there are two or three delightful little dining- 
rooms; and no less than two other smoke-rooms 
have been added. 

But the smoke-room upstairs—that which has 
been taken from the House of Lords—remains still 
the smoke-room par excellence. Members go to the 
old smoke-room below stairs only when they have 
constituents to entertain. The small new rooms are 
rarely used unless when there has been a dinner- 
party. 2 

The soothing effects of the pipe or the cigar 
appear in the smoke-room of the House of Commons 
as elsewhere. The weed always also notoriously 
opens men’s minds and hearts. There is, then, a public 
opinion of the smoke-room which is quite a different 
thing from the public opinion of the floor of the 
House. Indeed, two atmospheres could not be much 
more diverse than those of these two chambers 
which are within a few yards of each other. The 
difference comes, of course, from the fact that in the 
one the public are looking on, in the other the veil 
of secrecy is drawn; and men show themselves and 
their opinions as they are, and not as they desire to 
have them seem. The floor of the House is earnest, 
furious, virtuously indignant, buoyantly and peren- 
nially self-confident; the smoke-soom is cynical— 
almost laboriously so—flippant, always pessimist. 
“You're pretty sure to get in next time,” says the 
Tory who has just snorted defiance when the Liberal 
has declared the country is with them. “ What an 
idiot Jones made of himself,’ exclaims a robust 
Liberal who has just denounced in terms that will 
ring through the country the shameful misbehaviour 
of the Tories in shouting down one of the most 
enlightened patriots and most respected members of 
the Liberal party. In some respects, then, the 
smoke-room is a much better guide to the real feel- 
ing of the House of Commons than the set debates 
and the always somewhat histrionic performances on 
the floor of the House. 

The success of the House of Commons is not 
necessarily nor indeed usually the success of the 
smoke-room. The qualities required are so very 
different. A gift of badinage, of cynic comment— 
more unsparing of friend than of foes—and genial 
good humour—these are the qualities that make the 
success of the smoke-room; while very disagreeable 
earnestness and somewhat vehement partisanship 
often make the success of parliamentary oratory. 

Men frequent the smoke-room in proportion, of 
course, to their devotion to tobacco. There are 
some men in the House to whom smoking has become 
an almost morbid necessity. Mr. Labouchere has 
rarely been known to spend a complete hour without 
interruption in his place in the House. A half an 
hour is usually the longest interval he is able to 
allow between the last whiff of one and the first of 
a new cigarette. Then Labby is just the man for 
the smoke-room. He is at bottom good-hearted, 
generous, willing to oblige, and of strong conviction 
and purpose; but he dates from the far-off time 
when cynicism was the mode; and is the most 
complete and characteristic survival of that period. 
It is intensely amusing a few moments after he 
has called upon the horny-handed children of toil 
to rise in their might against their oppressors to 
hear him exchange extremely good-natured jokes 
with one of the oppressors, in which there is a strong 




























































leaning towards the oppressors’ side as at least the 
more humorous of the two. All the same, Labby 
doesn’t want to die until he has seen the House of 
Lords and a few more venerable institutions swept 
away. Mr. Labouchere’s colleague is of material 
more grim; but he also loves the smoke room, for he 
can smoke a big cigar and drink very black coffee, 
and he also is fond of a game of chess. In the last 
two years chess-playing has become one of the most 
notable features of the smoke-room. Thechess-board 
is a sign of the times; it indicates the fierce devotion 
to the division lobby and the gradual shortening of 
the dinner hour which the keener party spirit and 
the larger demands of a democratic electorate make 
upon the representatives of the people. The chess- 
board is almost as great a reconciler as the pipe or 
the cigar. You often see the iconoclastic member for 
Northampton with knitted brow opposite a young 
Tory peer whom in his pristine days he had doomed 
to the vengeance of an enlightened and enraged 
people. Mr. Charles Russell sits opposite to Mr. 
Jennings, the Tory member for Stockport; and Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, the Unionist member for St. Pancras, 
has many a tough encounter with Colonel Nolan, the 
Parnellite representative of Galway. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill is as great a slave of the cigarette 
as Labby, and there was a time when the smoke- 
room saw him nearly as often; but office, and 
then a distaste for the House of Commons—begotten 
of disappointment—has made him an infrequent 
figure there, and now he is more at home in the 
places where he learns the odds on the “ Abbesse de 
la Jouarre.” Mr. Parnell, before he was taken ill, 
almost lived in the House of Commons for weeks 
together, and after dinner regularly had a cup of 
coffee, and a very small, and a very mild cigar. It 
was then that you might see the unapproachable 
and frigid Irish chief in conversation with one or 
two of his colleagues—generally men who have been 
associated with him for the longest number of years. 
He rarely speaks politics in private, though any 
stranger not within hearing distance would imagine 
that he was always discussing matters of the 
greatest pith and moment. Mr. Parnell is one 
of the men with that strange atmosphere, that in- 
definable fascination, the nimbus by which these 
beings are surrounded that have the mighty force of 
will to control the minds and acts of multitudes of 
their fellow-men. He (Parnell), too, always, or nearly 
always, looks grave, and speaks of every subject in 
the even, unimpassioned mood. Once he was sitting 
with a colleague in the side gallery of the House of 
Commons. It was a serious moment, for the Irish 
had retired in high dudgeon from the House; the 
Ministry were being hard beset, and required the 
Irish vote to prevent them from being defeated. Mr. 
Gladstone had heightened the situation by suggest- 
ing that if he were defeated he should have to con- 
sider his personal position. All eyes were turned to 
the small group of Irishmen who at that moment had 
such momentous issues at their mercy. At that mo- 
ment Mr. Parnell,looking intently down onthesurging, 
excited, and deeply observant House underneath, 
uttered a few words to his companion with a look of 
inscrutable mystery ; and no one can tell what price- 
less guerdon would have been given to that friend 
who would reveal that confidence, and lay bare the 
great and secret thoughts that had found expression 
in this supreme hour. What Mr. Parnell had said 
was, “I wonder why so many men in the House of 
Commons are bald!” Similarly, in the smoke-room 
of the House of Commons, an attentive listener, see- 
ing the great and dreaded chief talking with a young 
recruit, might have been somewhat surprised to find 
that the subject of a long and interested conversa- 
tion was cricket. 

Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain are 
equally remarkable for their love of the cigar. 
The cigar, in both cases, is very strong ; the difference 
is that Mr. Chamberlain always has them good; 
while Sir William Harcourt, like the Austrian 
Emperor, seems to choose, by preference, the cheapest 
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and the worst. Mr. John Morley has a few very 
mild cigarettes; but he is not often in the smoke- 
room—preferring to take his meals in one of the 
Pall Mall clubs. Mr. Balfour has never been seen in 
the smoke-room ; and it is not often that any of the 
Cabinet Ministers figure there. Mr. Gladstone will 
not lend countenance to the weed which he detests by 
even a glimpse into the smoke-room. Probably he is 
as ignorant of what it is like as many a person that 
has never even visited the House. The apparition of 
Mr. Smith is unknown: closure and the cigar—it is a 
horrible association of ideas! 








THE WEEK. 


WE believe that Sir JAMES KiITsSON will resign 
the presidency of the National Liberal Federation at 
the close of his present year of office. It is no secret 
that Sir JAMES—whose duties as President of the 
Iron and Steel Institute have imposed a heavy tax 
upon his time— would have resigned his place 
at the head of the National Liberal Federation 
some time ago if it had not been for the urgent 
pressure which has been brought to bear upon him 
to prevent his taking that step. Of the services 
which he has rendered during his term of office 
to the Federation and the Liberal cause there. s 
no need to speak. Ata great crisis in the history 
of the Federation he found himself at its head, 
and most admirably did he pilot it through 
the difficulties consequent upon the Birmingham 
Secession. Happily, though he may cease to be 
President of the Federation, he will, there is every 
reason to believe, continue to serve the Liberal 
rause. The constituency which he has promised to 
contest at the next General Election is one in which 
his success is almost certain. 


As the stress of Parliamentary warfare passes 
away—for this Session, at least—members of Par- 
liament on both sides of the House find time for 
those social enjoyments which they can snatch but 
at rare intervals during the height of the political 
battle. The past week, in particular, has witnessed 
many of those social gatherings which tend to 
lighten the severity of political life. The dinner 
given by MR. OPPENHEIM on Tuesday, at which Mr. 
GLADSTONE and his colleagues of the Front Bench 
met the editor and literary staff of the Daily News, 
was a notable incident in the history of the relations 
of the Press to our public men, besides being a well- 
deserved compliment to a veteran organ of Liberal 
opinion. That it was successful,not merely as a social 
function, but as a political event of some public in- 
terest, need not be said. There have been many other 
gatherings during the week at which the social and 
political elements have mingled freely. Staunch Con- 
servatives, for instance, seemed to enjoy Mrs. LABovu- 
CHERE’S hospitalities at Pope’s Villa on Tuesday as 
thoroughly as the most ardent of Radicals; and at 
one small dinner-party the leading member of the 
Government in the House of Commons found himself 
sitting beside his most uncompremising opponent on 
the front Opposition bench. 


To show itself abreast of the times, the Quarterly 
Review devotes one plaintive paragraph to the for- 
tunes of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and a whole article 
to the assurance that it does not believe in ghosts. 
The ex-reviewer is also anxious to prove that SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S ghosts and ghost-seers can all be reconciled 
with the latest science. Thus, the ghost in Hamlet 
is the projection of Hamlet’s brain, which was just 
in the condition to receive impressions of the kind. 
Unluckily for this theory, Horatio and the soldiers 
had no prophetic souls nor murdered fathers, and yet 








they saw the ghost too. But the Quarterly shows 
its capacity for seeing visions on its own account, by 
telling us that “ wise men of all parties” continue 
united in support of the Government—a very spec- 
tral assumption indeed. 


WE are glad to hear that a complete edition of 
Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S poetry is about to appear in 
a single volume. In form it will resemble the single 
volume of LoRD TENNYSON’S verse; but it will not 
be printed in double columns. This edition will con- 
tain everything that is in the last three-volume 
edition, and there will be added the poem on “ Kaiser,” 
from the Fortnightly Review, and an “ Horatian 
Echo,” written in 1847, and given to the “ Hobby 
Horse” in 1887. 


IN enumerating the English versions of MI¢KIE- 
wicz’s works in our last number, mention should 
have been made of the most remarkable of any—that 
of his “Pan Tadensz,” by Miss MAUDE ASHURST 
Bicas. “Pan Tadensz” is the longest of the author’s 
poems, and the most truly natural, and on the latter 
account, though not on the score of poetical merit, 
was preferred by the writer and many of his country- 
men even to the “ Dziady.” It depicts the manners 
of the old Lithuanian aristocracy with extraordinary 
spirit. Miss BiaGs’s translation is masterly in its 
command of English metre and the Polish language. 


By a curious touch of irony, the name of the 
clergyman who is one of the authors of * Paul Nu- 
gent, Materialist,” which is said to be an answer to 
“Robert Elsmere,” is DARWIN. This is one of the 
few points of interest in a book which can scarcely 
take any rank in literature. 


PEOPLE who believe in a universal language ought 
to be rejoiced by an incident which occurred on 
Monday. M. WADDINGTON presided at a banquet in 
honour of the Fourteenth of July, and the company 
sang “For he’s a jolly good fellow.” This impressive 
tribute to the lyrical genius of our mother tongue 
will probably be adopted by the Parisians, like 
“strugforlifeur ” and other British gems. 


By the way, a serious outrage on the American 
language is reported from Canada. The Dominion 
Government are said to have determined that words 
like honour and favour shall be spelt with the “u” 
in all official documents. This arbitrary resurrec- 
tion of the symbol of a worn-out oligarchy is sure 
to provoke a blast of democratic wrath from 
that supreme arbiter of taste in the New World, 
Mr. W. D. HOWELLS. 


In one of Mr. FRANK STOCKTON’S delightful stories, 
the reincarnated ghost of an American citizen, who 
died at the end of the last century describes the 
effect of modern progress on his mind. He is not 
astonished by railways, nor by the electric telegraph, 
nor the achievements of practical science. But he 
is completely taken aback by the discovery that the 
letter “u”’ is banished from labour. 


NOTHING is more familiar amongst literary illus- 
trations than the story of the Russian mother who 
threw her children one by one to the pursuing 
wolves. It is constantly applied to the situation of 
a Ministry which is compelled to sacrifice its Bills by 
degrees. In one of our contemporaries this week 
there are some verses inspired by this idea. But 
because an artist has put it into a picture, he is 
querulously reminded that Mr. TENNIEL made a 
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artoon of it years ago. Really, if the use of com- 
mon property is to be forbidden some distinguished 
draughtsmen would sometimes fare rather ill. 


Mr. F. SARGENT (a very different person, by-the- 
bye, from Mr. JOHN S. SARGENT) has been explain- 
ing the difficulties of painting a Jubilee picture, 
full of exalted personages. No doubt such a task 
demands a very laborious industry. But why not 
photograph the exalted gathering at one fell swoop, 
and then colour the print? This method would 
secure a faithful likeness, and there would be no 
need to vex the soul of art. 


WEDDING presents to distinguished bridegrooms 
have lately taken a remarkable literary turn. MR. 
STANLEY has received quite enough volumes to out- 
last the companionship of his thousand cigars. 
There is some misunderstanding about the copies of 
the Spectator and the Guardian which have been 
presented to Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN. They are not 
the modern exponents of the law and the gospel which 
bear those respected names. 


THE principal theatrical event of the week has 
been Miss REHAN’S appearance in the character of 
Rosalind. Undoubtedly she was too “fussy,” but 
undoubtedly, for the while, she was the real 
Rosalind to her audience, and the strength of her 
personality seems the more admirable when, after 
the performance, one begins to pick holes in her 
rendering of the part. Where “Arden” lies will 
always be a moot point. We ourselves have no 
doubt that Stoneleigh deer-park, plus a real lion, is 
the nearest approach that a man may find. But we 
were quite content to forget Stoneleigh for the 
pretty scene at the Lyceum on Tuesday, as long as 
Miss REHAN’S voice—which happens to be one of the 
most beautiful in the world—inhabits there. As 
for Mr. Drew, he had no sooner overthrown 
Charles the wrestler than we felt that the rest of 
Orlando's part would be child’s play to him. 


Mr. BEERBOHM TREE is very much to be com- 
mended for his undertaking to vary the bill at the 
Haymarket on Monday evenings. The experiment 
is not new, even in these latter days of actor- 
management and long runs. It was tried at the 
Lyceum ten or eleven years ago. If Mr. TREE is 
able to overcome the difficulties of expense, and 
especially the temptation to fill his theatre every 
evening with one particularly successful play, he 
will deserve no small credit. 


No performances of English opera, in the serious 
sense of the word, had been given in London for 
several years, when, at the beginning of the present 
season, the Carl Rosa Company took possession of 
Drury Lane for a few weeks; and there is no 
certainty that, next year, even a six weeks’ season 
of English opera will be offered to us. An English 
opera by Mr. GortinG THOMAS, already given with 
exceptional good fortune by the Carl Rosa Company 
—whose productions, as a rule, are meritorious but 
unsuccessful—has now been adopted into the re- 
pertory of the Royal Italian Opera, where it is 
performed in the French language by vocalists of 
English, Polish, and French origin. So little of 
what is sung finds its way in intelligible shape 
across the orchestra, that it searcely matters in 
what language an opera is performed. Happily 
there is much in MR. GoRING THOMAS’s Esmeralda 
that speaks to the eye. It is founded partly ona 
ballet, in which the whole story of “ Notre Dame 
de Paris” is presented pantomimically, partly on 
that libretto of Esmeralda which Vicror Hvuao, 








drawing the incidents from his own romance, wrote 
for MME. BirTInx. This lady, in spite of further help 
from Berlioz, who orchestrated his opera, and Liszr, 
who arranged it for the piano, and JULES JANIN, 
who wrote an elaborate account of it for the impor- 
tant paper which his father edited, did not obtain 
a success. Nor did an Esmeralda composed by 
SIGNOR CAMPANA for the Royal Italian Opera meet 
with any happier fate, though the part of the 
gipsy heroine was taken by MADAME PATTI! herself. 
The subject, then, of Esmeralda, so poetic and so 
dramatic, was worth nothing without able treat- 
ment, such as it has undoubtedly received at the 
hands of Mr. GorinG THOMAS, to whom, as to MR. 
CoweEN, and above all to SiR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, we 
van alone among English composers, look for suc- 
cessful operas. 


Mr. GorInG THOMAS’S music, though marked by 
a certain individuality, bears the stamp of foreign, 
and especially of French, influences; and it is no 
secret that, after finishing his course at the Royal 
Academy, he studied at Paris under his namesake, 
M. AmBrRoIsE Tuomas. The original dénowement 
of his differed much from that of Vicror HvuGo; 
but in preparing Esmeralda for the Royal Italian 
Opera he felt it necessary to conform to the well- 
known tragic ending. This involved the re-writing 
of the last act. The spoken dialogue of the English 
Esmeralda had, at the same time, to be put into 
recitative; and by both these changes the work 
has greatly benefited. Being an English opera, it 
is, of course, too long. 


In the absence of any permanent establishment 
for representing English operas, MR. HARRIS does 
well to produce such a work as that of MR. GoRING 
THOMAS at the Royal Italian Opera; and what 
English composer would not prefer the charm of 
being perfectly sung by such artists as MELBA, DE 
RESZKE, and LASSALLE, to the certainty of being sung 
only moderately well by the ordinary members of 
the Carl Rosa Company ? 


“Cost FAN TUTTE,” one of the least known of 
MOZART’S operas (produced at Vienna precisely one 
hundred years ago), is also one of his lightest, 
brightest, and most amusing. The work, however, 
is somewhat antiquated in form; while the music 
moves on steadily at the same level, always beauti- 
ful and graceful, but rarely, if ever, striking. Cost 
Fan Tutte was, it is said, one of the works which the 
late Mr. CARL Rosa wished particularly to bring out 
in London; and it appears that he had already fixed 
upon a title, which was to have been either They All 
Do It or—far better—They re All Alike. 


OF how many opera books may it not, in the first 
place, be said that they are “all alike”—from Cosi 
Fan Tutte to Joconde, and from Joconde to Dorothy ? 
Only in Joconde and Dorothy it is the men who 
are tricked by the women, whereas in Cosi Fan Tutte 
it is the women who are tricked by the men. 
Joconde, by the way, though the story is chiefly 
known, not from ETtENNE’S opera, but from LAFON- 
TAINE’S tale, is as much of Italian origin as Cosi Fan 
Tutte itself. 


THE Despina of last Wednesday was Miss MAGGIE 
DAVIs, who on previous occasions has shown talent 
both as a vocalist and as an actress, and who in the 
attractive part assigned to her in Wednesday’s repre- 
sentation quite surpassed her previous achievements. 
The chorus and orchestra were remarkably good. 
The former consisted entirely of students; the latter 
of students reinforced by professors. The perform- 
ance, as a whole, was most creditable to the 
Royal College of Music; and so delightful were the 
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audience with it that, if it suited the college to allow 
such a thing, the opera might, with every prospect 
of success, be presented night after night for many 
weeks to come. 


* HAMBOURG” is no more a Russian than “ Hoff- 
mann” is a Polish name. Yet little HOFFMANN was 
born in Poland, of Polish parents, and little “ Ham- 
BOURG,” of Russian parents, in Russia. MAx HAm- 
BOURG is not the only phenomenal pianist who has 
appeared this season in London, but he is the only 
infant phenomenal pianist who has done well; and it 
may be at once said that at his first concert, on 
Saturday afternoon, at St. James’s Hall, this prodigy 
made a prodigious success. He is not quite ten 
years of age. He received his musical education, 
from the age of seven and a half, at the Conserva- 
torium of Moscow, where his father is one of the 
pianoforte professors; and he made his first public 
appearance at Moscow more than a twelvemonth 
ago. 


Ir would be little to say of him that he plays 
much better than the generality of well-educated 
professional pianists at the age of twenty. His 
repertory, moreover, is of the most varied kind; 
and of every style he seems to possess a complete 
mastery. BEETHOVEN’S sonatas are beyond the power 
of children—there is more in them than the child’s 
mind can grasp; but, at any rate, litthke HAMBOURG 
‘an master the minor pieces of SCHUBERT, while 
he revels in the music of CHoPIN, which he plays 
with genuine feeling and delight. It must be 
humiliating to pianists of a larger growth to hear 
how perfectly little “HAMBoURG” (absurd name! ) 
plays the waltzes and mazurkas of CHopin. If this 
can be done so well by a boy of ten, after two or 
three years’ study, what is there astonishing in the 
achievements of so many pianists of high pretensions 
who at thirty and upwards can do no more? 


THE old Chelsea Physick Garden contains a cedar 
visible from afar. Whether it be the first raised in 
England—it was planted, they say, in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century—or whether the 
cedars at Warwick Castle can claim greater age, and 
were really brought from Lebanon by the Crusaders, 
is a disputed point. But SiR HANS SLOANE gave it 
with the garden to the Apothecaries’ Company in 
1721, and now LorpD CADOGAN wishes to erase 
both tree and garden, and to build houses on 
the site. It was hard that this little plot, set 
apart “for the manifestation of the power and 
wisdom and glory of Gop in the works of creation, 
and that the apprentices might learn to distinguish 
good and useful plants from hurtful ones,” should be 
handed over to the builder to blot out. Great 
gardeners have walked there and left a name behind 
them; and the example of those three men who, a 
week or two since, gave £10,000 each rather than let 
the three Longford pictures be lost to the nation 
could hardly be better followed than by outbidding 
the builder for this NABoTH’s vineyard that he 
covets. We hope that last Wednesday’s meeting in 
the Chelsea Town Hall will help to this result, and 
that the committee appointed there will look after 
the matter. 





ENGLISHWOMEN will be astonished to learn from 
a writer in Harper's Magazine that they habitually 
drink whisky. It is evidently the sincere belief of 
Mr. RALPH THOMAS that English ladies are addicted 
to this habit. He describes how he heard a lady in 
a country house, after a ball, call to her father from 
the head of the stairs “to bring up a glass of toddy.” 
This insight into life in country houses will surprise 
most of their proprietors. Mr. THOMAS’s experience 
is peculiar, but his capacity for generalisation is 
characteristic of his countrymen. 








SAYS one who writes to the Standard of Wed- 
nesday last on the subject of Child Insurance :— 


“The expense to a working man of putting a whole family into 
mourning is so heavy that it takes a long time to get over, it being 
impossible, in most cases, to carry it out without running into debt, 
unless there is the insurance money to fall back upon. Take the case 
of a death occurring just after a family has been “rigged out’ for the 
summer or winter ; another suit of clothing is then required all round. 
It is to be hoped that onr legislators will not overlook this question of 
mourning in the alterations proposed to be made as regards children’s 
life insurance.” 


Indeed, it is to be hoped rather that if people can- 
not better express their sense of bereavement than 
by running into debt, public opinion will soon put a 
stop to these extravagances of “mourning.” This 
senseless expenditure by all classes on the symbols 
of grief is not merely fatuous, it obscures the 
reality. Wedo not hesitate to pronounce it better 
that a million people should mourn their dead in 
work-day clothes than that temptation should be 
offered to do one child to death for the sake of the 
“mourning” money. And we hoped that people 
had long ceased to find sublimity in the Laureate’s 
anti-climax— 


“So passed this strong heroic soul away, 
And when they buried him, the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 








KADER. 


HE old Marabout sits in his chair of ease on the 
shady side of the street, and between sunrise 
and midday is kissed all over his head and fat hands 
by the passers-by. In the intervals he placidly sips 
coffee from a glass, and talks to his neighbours. My 
friend Kader, not being respectable even to Arab 
notions, is not invited to kiss any part of the beam- 
ing old gentleman; but he does not appear to suffer 
from the deprivation, or even to be aware of it. 
Moreover, he has no time for the softer delights of 
friendly intercourse, for with the sun he rises and 
hies him to the door of the little hotel to await his 
patrons. It is handily situated for Kader, being the 
very centre of his circle of custom. The door of the 
hotel is faced by the ironmonger’s shop, and adjoin- 
ing the ironmonger’s is the Café de la France. It is 
from the hotel, the ironmonger’s, and the café that 
Kader draws the three sous or so per diem upon 
which he supports his ridiculous little life. 

Kader is a lean brown child of any number of 
years between eleven and fifteen. He is also very 
ugly to an English eye, which prefers children to be 
sleek; and far too mature for the English taste, which 
has a weakess for innocence in its babes. But if you 
take him, not as a child, but as a Moorish waif who 
has had to fight for his very mother’s milk, and whose 
highest luxuries have been an old pair of boots and 
a cigarette, you will be surprised at the vivacity he 
possesses. I have seen him “rag” with his brother- 
waifs, and I know it. His life is a sandwich, like 
most other people’s; only his little slice of fun is 
of the thinnest, while the hunks which enfold it are 
dry and sordid as a miser’s. 

For the rest, he is wiry, alert, intelligent, and has 
instincts quite canine for finding out where he is 
appreciated ; he is affectionate by choice, and com- 
mercial by necessity; and what more would you 
have? His clothing, which is always scanty and 
never clean, is varied only by being one garment the 
scantier in hot weather, and, as far as I have been 
able to discover, consists of two night-shirts and a 
very magnificent fez. No Arab in Algeria is so poor 
that he cannot sport a red felt fez. Kader has 
added a tassel to his, and derives from this orthodox 
appanage his principal title to the respect of his 
equals among the floating population of the village. 
The effect of such glorious head-gear on the slip- 
shod, ragged remainder would be incongruous any- 
where but in this composite country, where things 
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are so merging into an amalgam that nothing, one 
may say, is extraordinary except the ordinary. 

An Arab with an umbrella no more inspires a 
smile than does a Frenchman in a burnous, or ¢ 
mosque with an eight-day clock, which the Muezzin 
winds up every Friday ; and all these things may be 
seen by the curious. 

It is difficult to describe Kader’s callings, for they 
are as various as the weather. He is gillie, donkey- 
boy, light porter, jack-of-all-trades, and sufficiently 
master of them all to be employed again. But it 
‘annot be denied that in emergencies where you 
want muscle rather than brain-power, he shines only 
by contrast with his flashy but flabby companions, 
and that you are forced to accept an honest will in 
part satisfaction for a struggling, ineffective deed. 
For instance, he is undoubtedly over-small for 
a gillie, and unless his spiritual excellencies were 
what they are, I am sure I should do better 
without him. I half suspect him of theories as to 
the Dignity of Labour, and I admit to the full his 
creditable longings to prove worthy of his hire, but 
Ido wish he would let me help him with some of the 
things, because he is spoiling my rod. He climbs 
like a cat, and the rods trail after him, often in the 
dust, often among cactus-spines and aloe-spears 
(which can’t be good for the tackle); but it arrives, 
and that with him is the great point. 

Yet to watch him climb is good, and to see him, 
when arrived, poised on the extreme verge of some 
jagged rock overhanging the swirling tide, his eyes 
fixed with a bird-like alertness on the line, his whole 
soul strained to the contemplation of the matter in 
hand, is better still. But beyond these picturesque 
accidents, his conduct as a gillie, as I have already 
hinted, is certainly to seek. 

As a donkey-boy he does indifferent well: his 
energies and powers of execration, his capacities in 
the lacerating line, are not extraordinary enough to 
call for comment. As light porter, again, he is so 
exceedingly light himself that the parcels hardly 
exist of size and weight which on the one hand one 
cannot carry one’s self, and on the other can hand 
over to him. No, Kader’s real greatness is witnessed 
in his daily rendering of the réle of guide, philosopher, 
and friend—amicus curia, in short—to the iron- 
monger and his customers. 

Now, the ironmonger drives the best trade of the 
whole village, and on market-days his shop is never 
empty, unless—for he is a cool dog—he happens to feel 
the desire for a siesta or quiet game of cribbage after 
déjetiner, in which case he bundles his customers into 
the street sans facon, and sports his oak for an hour 
or so, While he drinks his coffee and smokes profusely 
next door. When this occurs, the customers—being 
mainly Arabs, or Arabicised French (for your French- 
man is of more convertible stuff than your Arab, and 
fuses into the amalgam readily enough)—squat in 
the road, or against the kerbstone, until the coffee is 
drunk, or the cribbage ended. 

This squatting about for an indefinite period is a 
pastime at which they excel, enthusiastic practice 
having made them perfect; and the adoption of it 
by the restless French is a sign of conquering the 
conquerors if there ever was one. 

But to return to Kader. It does one good to see 
him as intermediary between his patron the iron- 
monger, and his compatriot the customer. Here is a 
scene that happens any day of the seven:— Monsieur 
Achille Poirier, the ironmonger, sitting at the receipt 
of custom—generally thestepof hisownshop; a rakish, 
dirty gentleman, with a deuce-take-it bonhomie about 
him, infinitely captivating to the light Arabs ; pointed 
beard, close-cropped head, eternal cigarette in a cor- 
ner of his mouth, or resting on his lower lip and wag- 
ging with it as he chatters; waving collar, flowing tie, 
bulging shirt betwixt upper and nether garment— 
Provengal every inch of him inside and out. To him 
enter, painfully leaning on his staff, a gaunt dry 
Arab, a mere line of a man, his yellow burnous 
clinging round him like a shroud; hatchet face, 
striking out through the folds of it, drawn and 
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furrowed by plain living and hard working; sticks 
of legs—faded, purplish legs—ended in bare feet, or 
thrust into splay old slippers very much down 
at heel; a wretched half-starved, bleached scare- 
crow, intent on buying a pick to till his vines withal. 
Kader, the vivid little imp, piercing with those black 
eyes of his the very marrow of the matter, leans in 
an amateurish way against the lintel and awaits his 
cue, 

The dialogue and pantomime that ensue cannot 
possibly be written down by any one who is not a 
shorthand-writer and a “lightning-artist”’’ in one. 
Roughly speaking, the same play is enacted in every 
garden hedge every day, with one invariable result, 
the only difference being in the number of the actors. 
In the Algerian version, a part was interpolated for 


Kader, and the dramatis persone consequently 
were: 
Chief Spider ...(by desire, his original réle)... M. Poirier. 
oS eee (his friend) ........000 M. Kader. 
MOTE Sk cannsoreacnynchtuaaeetsdeennkiebbieasianes M, ——— 


The acting is very conventional, but deeds of bar- 
gain and sale always are so in the East. You begin, 
of course, by an animated conversation upon indif- 
ferent topics, and gradually bring things round to 
the real matter in hand. This takes, perhaps, half 
an hour. Then, as an illustration of what you are 
saying, you ask the price of the thing you want, and 
are properly incredulous when you are told. 

Then begins the long battle of depreciation on 
one side and eulogy on the other; finally, you get 
angry, and go away. 

It takes a week to buy a thing on these lines ; 
but every one seems satisfied at the end, and that 
is the great point. 

In the little drama I have mentioned above it is 
Kader’s part only that is curious. He is to be the 
friend of the customer, and dreadfully afraid of the 
patron, whom he has to represent as the most un- 
conscionable dog in the world. He has to screw up 
the Arab’s offer to a tolerable figure (which he 
undertakes to persuade Poirier to accept), and to 
convince him that it is impossible he will ever have 
another opportunity of buying so cheaply and so 
well—a contention rendered complicated by the fact 
that there are at least two other ironmongers in the 
village. Finally, having tamed his fly, he drags him 
back to the .pider in triumph to be properly rolled 
up, sucked, and digested. 

For his share in the negotiations, Kader receives 
a couple of sous ; and as the scene is repeated at least 
every day (twice or more on market days), and it costs 
him, on the most elaborate computation, three sous a 
day to live, it will be seen that he has his subsistence 
pretty well assured, with a clear profit of gratified 
instinct. Kader is no self-analyser, and leads a hand- 
to-mouth existence; but, after all, two sous will buy 
a loaf of bread, fresh spring water bubbles up in 
every street fountain, a cigarette can be had for the 
asking, and the joy of strife and victory to an Arab 
who can doubt it? 

And talking of strike and victory reminds me 
that the old Nomad is not dead in Kader by any 
means, as his conduct the other day in action against 
the Pilia-Borsa of his village will prove. The enemy 
was a smirking shoe-black of a somewhat Turkish 
habit of body, sleek and well-liking, who, by sheer 
noise and bluster, had acquired the position of Cuffe 
in a school where Kader would be a very fair Dobbin. 
Flippant reference to his grandmothers (or the 
absence of such—for we are all alike after all) by the 
shoe-black had goaded Kader to rising point, and it 
was clear that the insult demanded blood. For a day 
or two he went about with threatenings and a re- 
markably thick stick. The enemy, whose arm was the 
boot-box and strap of commerce, “lay low,” so much 
so that I was afraid, in the language of the sporting 
press, “a funk” had been established. Nevertheless, 
as he was twice Kader’s height and bulk, and well 
encased moreover in his own fat, I confess to feeling 
nervous on my friend’s account; a feeling, I would 
add, not at all shared by its object. 
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I never saw the fight, but it must have been 
immense. The shoe-black was obliterated. 

I saw Kader twice afterwards. The sun, coming 
into my window woke me early one morning, and I 
jumped up and went out to the balcony for an air 
and sun bath. The town was still asleep and the 
street empty, save for one little group of two seated 
on the ironmonger’s doorstep opposite. Kader and 
a dog friend were enjoying an early breakfast 
together. Kader was huddled in a corner, squatting 
in true Eastern fashion, one leg under him, the other 
bent, chin on knee. The dog sat opposite, erect, 
alert, following every mouthful. Kader held the 
bread—about a quarter of a flat loaf—and pinched 
off alternate pieces for himself and his guest. It was 
pretty to see the perfect equality which existed 
between them. 

Next morning I left C—-——— for a season. The 
cumbrous old diligence jolted off through the street, 
under the town gate and along the dusty high-road 
on its forty-mile stage to the railway, the fresh sea 
breeze blew up little wreaths of dust and swayed 
the ragged planes and eucalypti to and fro. 
Shadows of swift, fleecy clouds raced across the 
sunlit pastures and up the hill-sides. At a bend in 
the road I met Kader straining under a barrow load 
of hay. I leaned out of the cowpé and waved my 
hand. The boy’s honest brown face beamed a smile 
as he returned the salute. He stood looking after 
us till we were out of sight—a slender, fluttering, 
white figure—solitary on the dusty road. M. H. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. HALL CAINE AND MODERN FICTION. 


My Dear S1r,—I thank the “ Writer of the Causerie ” for his 
“ signal forbearance”; but I should have thanked him yet more 
heartily for a little homely honesty. He attributed to me the 
‘proposition ” that “women can write about nothing but the 
baser phases of love.” I told him that the proposition was not 
mine. He seems now to say that it should and must have been 
so. Strange mental obliquity which makes me charge Charlotte 
Bronté with the “ chief responsibility ” forimpure novels because 
I say that the “novels of her more unworthy imitators” are 
impure. Curious moral jaundice that accuses me of befouling 
the mountain tarn because I point to the manifest fact that the 
beck in the valley is dirty !—Yours very truly, 

HAL CAINE. 
Hawthorns, near Keswick, 14th July, 1890. 


STYLE AND SUBSTANCE. 


DeEaAR S1R,—Your contributor’s protest against this cant of 
“Style” is wholesome and welcome. It seems to me that the 
relation of style to matter is paralleled by that of dignit 
to conduct. A man whose conduct is right need not—will 
not—concern himself about his dignity—and the man who puts 
on dignity. or a style generally puts on something that is 
good matter for ridicule. Dignity is the subtle aroma of 
goodness—and style of true literature-—Your obedient servant, 

A. SAaYERs. 

24, Glycena Road, Lavender Hill, S.W., 14th July, 1890. 


STALWARTS ONLY. 


Sir,—In your last issue there appears a letter from the 
Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, urging, that Liberal Unionist mem- 
bers of Parliament who show signs of wavering as Mr. Caine 
did should be taken back to the fold in order to make it easy 
for thousands of Liberal Unionist electors in the constituencies 
to return with them. 

For my part, and I am perhaps in a better position than 
most men to judge, I do not believe there are “ thousands” of 
Liberal Unionist electors in the constituencies. There were 
thousands of them at the last general election, but I believe they 
have nearly all, by this time, either become Home Rulers or 
gone over to the Tories. 

But whether that be so or not, I desire to point out a serious 
danger upon which it seems to me enough stress has not been 
laid in the diseussion as to whether we should accept reconcilia- 
tion with politicians like Mr. Caine. 

Mr. Asquith has more than once urged the desirability of 
the Liberal leaders defining the terms of the next Home Rule 





Bill. The ground on which he urges this is that if it is not 
done there are certain to be a considerable number of men 
returned to Parliament as Home Rulers at the next general 
election, who when they see the Bill will say, “ This is not what 
we expected,” and the Home Rule party, British and Irish, will 
have the old difficulty of 1886 repeated. 

On the other hand, the leaders of the Home Rule party 
appear to think that there are greater dangers involved in tabling 
the Bill; and I think they are right. 

But the fact remains that the refusal to table the Bill does 
involve the danger Mr. Asquith has pointed out. 

The only way to be secure against this danger is to return to 
Parliament only men who are so heart and soul in sympathy 
with the idea of Irish nationality, that if they feel any difficulty 
in voting for the Bill when it is introduced in the House of 
Commons, they will have a tremendously strong motive to find 
some modus vivendi with the rest of the Liberals and the Irish 
members, so as to effect a settlement which shall be thoroughly 
acceptable to the Irish nation. 

This consideration seems to me to require that as the period 
of “ Balfourism” draws to its close, the Liberal party in Great 
Britain should raise rather than lower the standard of its Irish 
Nationalism, and should be particularly careful to admit none 
but Stalwarts into its Parliamentary ranks.—I remain, sir, yours 
very faithfully, EB. J. C. Morton. 

Home Rule Union, 9, Bridge Street, S.W., 16th July, 1890. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE. 
Friday, July 18th, 1890. 


HE causeur of a contemporary, himself no mean 
proficient in that gentle art, did me the 
honour of commenting upon the modest apology 
for vagrant talking with which I opened my former 
contribution to these columns.! In his deduction 
from my words he may have been logical; but he 
certainly went farther than my intention when he 
assumed me to advocate the method of the excellent 
Mrs. Nickleby—a lady whom the “ Dickens Diction- 
ary ” compactly characterises as “ remarkable for the 
inaccuracy of her memory, the irrelevancy of her 
remarks, and the general discursiveness and inconse- 
quence of her conversation.” May the good fates 
save THE SPEAKER from such a causeur! No, my 
intention was solely to plead for the licence which, 
in ordinary chit-chat, permits the speaker, sans peser, 
sans rester, to pass from one subject to another— 
building but the lightest of bridges. 





How much, by the way, we have narrowed the 
meaning of the word “conversation”! With the 
eighteenth-century men it implied not only what it 
implies now—witness Swift's “ Polite Conversation” 
—but it also signified an assembly, as in Hogarth’s 
“Midnight Modern Conversation,’ and Walpole’s 
letters. ‘“ Roman conversations are dreadful things,” 
he tells Conway in 1740. And Fielding, in his little- 
known “ Essay on Conversation” (Miscellanies, 1743, 
i, 117), gives it the wider acceptation of all social 
intercourse. “The art of pleasing or doing good to 
one another is therefore the art of conversation ;” 
and he goes on to say that “ good-breeding” is the 
“art of pleasing in conversation.” 


Fielding’s essay is full of good things, one of 
which I shall quote, because even “dans le siécle ov 
nous sommes,” its teaching is not obsolete. “Be 
not,” he says, “too observant of trifling ceremonies, 
such as rising, sitting, walking first in or out of the 
room, except with one greatly your superior; but 
when such a one offers you precedence, it is uncivil 
to refuse it: Of which I will give you the following 
instance. An English nobleman, being in France, 
was bid by Lewis XIV. to enter his coach before 
him, which he excused himself from ; the King then 
immediately mounted, and, ordering the door to be 
shut, drove on, leaving the nobleman behind him.” 
The Roi Soleil was certainly a summary instructor 
in good manners. 





1 See THE SPEAKER, May 3lst, 1890. 
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Here is Fielding’s testimony to the charm of Lord 
Chesterfield :—* See the Earl of C ; noble in his 
birth, splendid in his fortune, and embellished with 
every endowment of mind; how affable, how con- 
descending !—himself the only one who _ seems 
ignorant that he is every way the greatest person 
in the room.” But Fielding was a prejudiced wit- 
ness, because Lord Chesterfield, to whom he had 
dedicated “ Don Quixote in England,” had opposed 
the fatal “Licensing Act” in a famous speech for 
which it is not impossible that the author of 
*“Pasquin” and the “ Historical Register” furnished 
the arguments. 





It was causerie that suggested “ conversation,” 
and so brought about the foregoing deplorable di- 
gression. I had intended to jump at once from Mrs. 
Nickleby to the House of Lords. Was it not sug- 
gested of that institution, some years back, that it 
should be “mended or ended”? And were not the 
quidnuncs at once in the field with the inquiry 
whether the phrase was invented or remembered ? 
The result I forget; but it had been said before, 
and, oddly enough, I found it the other day in two 
very different places. One was Fiorio’s “ Essayes” 
(as quoted in M. Jusserand’s “ English Novel in the 
Time of Shakespeare”’), where, speaking of the “ per- 
fect-imperfect ‘ Arcadia’” of Sydney, he says that 
its author “lived not to mend or end it.” A few 
minutes later, opening “Don Juan” (canto x., 42), 
I read :— 


“This is the way physicians mend or end us, 
Secundum artem,” etc. 


It was from the Pamela of the “ Arcadia ”—that 
“vain amatorious poem,” as Cromwell's Latin Secre- 
tary calls it—that King Charles the First borrowed 
one of the prayers which, immediately before his 
death, he handed to Bishop Juxon. M. Jusserand, 
who quotes it entire, rightly praises its gravity and 
eloquence. These are some of its final phrases :— 
“Onely thus much let me crave of thee . . . let 
calamity be the exercise, but not the overthrow of 
my vertue: let their power prevaile, but not prevaile 
to destruction: let my greatnesse be their prey : let 
my paine be the sweetnesse of their revenge: let 
them, if so it seem good unto thee, vexe me with 
more and more punishment. But”—it goes on—“let 
never their wickedness have such a hand, but that I 
may carry a pure mind in a pure body.” Does one 
not feel the very atmosphere of the Elizabethans— 
of the “words that wise Bacon or brave Raleigh 
spoke”? Milton, however, was austerely indignant 
that “it should be stolen word for word from the 
mouth of a heathen woman, praying to a heathen 
god.” 


How did Sidney pronounce Pamela? If M. 
Jusserand tells us, it has escaped me. Richardson, I 
believe, said Paméla, and so says the author of 
* London Lyrics” :— 

“ And there’s that daub of Prince Leeboo! 
’Twas Paméla’s fond banter 


To fancy it resembled me— 
y ” 
O tempora mudjtatur ! 


Pope, on the contrary, writes :— 


“The gods, to curse Paméla with her prayers, 
Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares?” 


There is good Greek ground, nevertheless, for suppos- 
ing that Pope was wrong. Yet, if we are to trust 
Fielding, both ways prevailed, even in Richardson’s 
day. “She told me,” says the pedlar in Book IV. 
chapter xii. of “ Joseph Andrews,” “that I might be 
sure to find them out by one circumstance; for that 
they had a daughter of a very strange name, Paméla, 
or Paméla; some pronounced it one way, and some the 
other.” 





Meanwhile there lies before me a relic of a real 


Pamela, Lady Edward Fitzgerald. Three or four 


years ago, on a summer’s day, a bookstall in West- 








minster was suddenly strewn with a number of 
little duodecimos in dingy calf which had come from 


some recently dispersed collection. All had written 
in them, in a woman’s hand, the name “Pamela 
Fitz Gerald.” My specimen (at the modest price 
of ninepence, I think) is a Glasgow edition of the 
“ Poems on Several Occasions” of “ Edmund Waller, 
Esq.;” 1770. I cannot say that it shows any signs 
of having been closely studied; but there is no 
reasonable doubt that it once belonged to the lady 
described in her marriage contract of 1792 as the 
“Citoyenne Anne Caroline Stéphanie Sims, aged 
nineteen, or thereabouts, domiciled at Paris, known 
in France by the name of Paméla, born at Fogo, in 
the Island of Newfoundland, and daughter of 
Guillaume de Brixey and of Mary Sims.” 


Rumour, it is known, ascribed to her a far more 
exalted parentage. “Guillaume de Brixey” has 
certainly an apocryphal look (it is “ Berkley” in the 
register at Tournai, where the marriage took place), 
and as to “ Fogo,” in days when Secretaries of State 
were ignorant that Cape Breton was an island, there 
might well be incredulity. Moore, in his Life of Lord 
Edward, plainly speaks of the lady as “the adopted, 
or (as may now be said, without scruple) actual 
daughter of Madame de Genlis by the Duke of 
Orleans ;” and though he afterwards mentioned in 
a note that this had been “ positively denied,” it 
still continued to be believed. Yet it is by no means 
free from doubt, and those who affirmed it, counted 
without the sleepless activity of the contributors to 
the great dictionary of Messrs. Stephen and Lee. 
From inquiries made at Fogo by Mr. J. G. Alger, the 
writer of the article on Lady Fitzgerald, it appears 
that Mr. James Fitzgerald, J.P., of the island, ascer- 
tained in 1834 that there did once live at Fogo a 
Mary Sims; that, in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, she sailed for Bristol with her infant daughter 
in a vessel commanded by a Frenchman named 
Brixey; and that her relatives in North America 
“heard nothing more of mother or child until they 
learned from Moore’s book that Lord E. Fitzgerald 
had married a Nancy Sims from Fogo.” So that 
Madame de Genlis’ story of “l'enfant incomparable 
que la Providence jettoit dans mes bras” may after 
all be true. 


Pope’s couplet about Pamela, quoted above, comes 
from his “Epistle to Martha Blount, with the Works 
of Voiture.” In another of his Epistles are these 
lines :— 

“ Odious! in woollen! ’twould a saint provoke! 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke : ) 
No, let a charming chintz, and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face: 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead: 
And,—Betty,—give this cheek a little red!” 

One knows, of course, that the reference is to the 
“Narcissa” of Cibber’s Love's Last Shift, thatcharming 
Nance Oldfield whom Jonathan Richardson painted— 
in her wreath and blue silk—and who was duly buried 
in Westminster Abbey in the Brussels lace, Holland 
shift, tucker and double ruffles, of her heart’s desire. 
This was in 1730, and Pope’s poem was printed in 1733. 
I note all this to make an infinitesimal rapproche- 
ment which I do not find in the excellent (or is the 
word “ monumental ” ?) edition of Messrs. Elwin and 
Courthope. In Steele's Funeral, played in 1701, 
Mrs. Verbruggen, who took the part of Lady 
Brumpton, utters a sentence which contains the 
germ of Pope’s couplets. ‘“ Hark’ye, Hussey,” she 
says to her maid Tattleaid, “if you shou’d, as I hope 
you won't, outlive me, take Care I an’t buried in 
Flannel; ’twould never become me, I’m sure.” One of 
the other actresses in the Funeral was Anne Old- 
field, who took the part of a younger heroine, Lady 
Charlotte, so that, if she really (as Pope’s own note 
says) “gave these her last orders with her dying 
breath,” she was only elaborating the wishes of 
Steele’s widow, which she must have often heard 
upon the stage of Drury Lane. 
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Where are the opulent purchasers of Pope 
relics? In Messrs. Ellis & Elvey’s catalogue, which 
has just reached me, is one item which is certainly 
worth their attention, and which I remember at the 
Pope Exhibition of 1888. It is a large-paper copy of 
Dryden’s translation of Dufresnoy’s “ Art of Paint- 
ing,” 4to, 1695. Besides including many autograph 
additions by Dryden himself, on the fly-leaves is 
written, in Pope’s own hand, his “ Epistle to Jervas.” 
What lends this a special interest is that it contains 
the line— 


**And other Beauties envy Wortley’s eyes "— 


Wortley being of course Lady Mary. Thus it stood 
in the first editions of the Epistle. Then came Pope’s 
quarrel with his “flame,” and “ Wortley” was 
adroitly converted into “ Worsley,” so as to suggest 
that the “ Wortley ” of the first version had been a 
mere misprint. We have Swift’s word for it that 
Lady Worsley’s eyes were also “dazzling,” so that 
circumstances seem to have favoured this discredit- 
able volte face on the part of the poet. 


Charles Jervas, whose efforts with the brush, 
in one of Pope’s variations upon Denham, are said 
to be— 

“Soft without weakness, without glaring gay,” 


is not now thought much of as a painter, although 
we owe to him the best portraits of Swift and 
of Martha and Teresa Blount. As the translator of 
** Don Quixote ” he is still more forgotten—apparently 
with less justice. Pope said he knew nothing of 
Spanish. But Mr. John Ormsby, whose opinion can 
scarcely be disregarded, holds that he was “a sound 
Spanish scholar,’ and “an honest, faithful, and 
painstaking translator,’ whose version “is singularly 
free from errors.” He adds, besides, that Smollett 
drew freely upon the labours of his painter-pre- 
decessor. 





As lend, Iam reminded once more of Pope in 
closing M. Jusserand. One knows from Johnson 
how Pope tired out Lord Oxford’s servant in the 
terrible winter of 1740 by calling at all hours of the 
night for pen and paper. From the “English Novel 
in the Time of Shakespeare,” it seems that Lamb’s 
favourite, “that princely woman, the thrice noble 
Margaret Newcastle,” was also addicted to this vice. 
“She kept,” says Theophilus Cibber, “a great many 
young ladies about her person, who occasionally 
wrote what she dictated. Some of them slept in a 
room contiguous to that in which Her Grace lay, 
and were ready at the call of her bell to rise any 
hour of the night to write down her conceptions, 
lest they should escape her memory. The young 
ladies no doubt often dreaded Her Grace’s concep- 
tions, which were frequent.” 


But Pope and the Duchess merely anticipated a 
far more illustrious character. Of the immortal 
Mr. Pecksniff we are told (“Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
ch. v.) that he was accustomed to keep drawing 
materials at his bedside, in case an architectural 
idea should come into his head in the night, in 
which event he would instantly bound from his 
couch, and fix it for ever. D 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Tae Frencu Revotvtion. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. In four 
vols. Vols. I. and 1I. London: Chatto & Windus. 1890. 
La Retvorvtion et te Liskrarisme. Par Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Hachette. 1890. 
TJNO read most revolutionary and anti-revolutionary 
Frenchmen alone one would conclude that there 
were no such countries as England or America: 
no “declaration of independence” preceding 1789 





by a round dozen of years; and no king-beheading 
within easy hail of Paris 150 years before Paris 
plagiarised a great English drama. M. Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu is at all events not open to this 
objection; his “ Banquet du Centenaire,” despite its 
ephemeral object and the consequent cold-pancake 
effect in a reprint, fully recognises the external 
influences which are generally ignored, out of pure 
ignorance, by the pure Frenchman. 

Mr. McCarthy, on the other hand, says with the 
chorus, but in downright earnest— 


C’est la faute de Voltaire 
C'est la faute de Rousseau ; 


for Rousseau, wide though we may open our eyes, 
was “the master-mind of the last century.” Conse- 
quently disproportionate space is devoted to devious 
commentary upon him and his words and works. 
This is not the only profuse essay inserted in the 
English volumes, for Arthur Young, and Cagliostro, 
and even such small fry as Suleau and Rivarol take 
up too much room. Want of continence is Mr. 
McCarthy’s péché mignon. So long as he works on 
Memoirs alone—and half these first two volumes 
are merely skeleton memoirs—he is at his best ; 
especially in those that contain intrigue and spices; 
and his sketch of Louis XVI. is as good an outline 
of that unready monarch as we have met with. He 
hits himself off remarkably well also when he says 
(in a gird at Mr. John Morley) that 


Dramatic sympathy is one of the most essential qualities, if not the 
most essential quality, for the proper appreciation of history. 


For the general reader of books that circulate 
this particular “The French Revolution” is emi- 
nently fit, and we strongly recommend it, and 
deliberately say it deserves all the encouragement 
it can thus be given. From title to finis such a 
reader will not be disturbed by one solitary refer- 
ence, or get out of his depth, or be dazzled by the 
flash of insight, or tripped up by the freaks of 
genius. Had we not enough—indeed some now 
think a little too much—of these freaks in Carlyle’s 
astonishing fragment of repoussé work? All the 
same, it requires a full allowance of hardiness—a 
quality often laudable—to follow a Carlyle. That 
he is aped here, perhaps unconsciously, from time to 
time is evident; and that too has its fatal dangers ; 
Mr. McCarthy’s account of the Bastille being an 
Icarus-flight merely. Here, again too, is dispro- 
portion; for we get no word of M. Taine’s “300 
émeutes,” provincial and other, which went immedi- 
ately before. 

Those passive causes of the revolution which con- 
sisted in the tumbling-down of the old building, the 
creeping paralysis of authority, the dislocation of 
the worn-out joints of decrepid royalty, the stopping 
and final break-down of the no longer windable 
machine, the self-dissolution and death of Old 
France, are, so far as he goes, fairly well sketched 
out by Mr. McCarthy; but he may—it is no re- 
proach—learn a good deal for the “lie” of his other 
two volumes from M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s Studies which 
we are here noticing. 

He would be well advised, too, to have his future 
chapters independently revised by one who is a good 
judge of sense and of a sentence. The book (cen- 
tenarian in that) has manifestly been written in 
great haste, in heats as it were—‘let us for a 
moment draw breath and bridle,’ writes he himself 
—and even the uncritical reader is pulled up some- 
times thrice in a page by ruggedness or worse. The 
author is unfair to his own work who lets such a 
sentence stand as, “the luckless student who has to 
glance at these things holds his nose as he goes by 
and gasps for the free air.” There is a perpetual 
over-abuse of “the historical future,” which at last 
becomes fidgeting; especially when we queerly 
read of “a certain Zachary Macaulay who was yet 
in eleven years to bear a son”; while elsewhere 
“a male child was born to Letitia Ramolino.” And 
we must here make protest that an “act of birth” 
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is never English for a certificate of baptism. The 
hackneyed epigram : 


“De par le Roi! Défense à Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu,” 


is badly spoiled as “D’opérer miracles ;” but even the 
Saturday Review (to be sure it was a long time 
ago—38rd September, 1859) had a stumble over it; 
making the first line “ De par le roi, c’est défendu.” 
“Trouserless France” for the sansculottes is a phrase 
that were perhaps better honoured in the breach; 
nor would a competent reviser hold his pen from that 
endless Necklace as “a glittering ocean of stones,” or 
feel any pity for “a glittering handful of great nobles ” 
engaged either in “ daffing salvation lightly aside” or 
in the less abominable practice of “daffing the time 
away” while the mob were “ brandishing batoons,” 
and the child Barnave and the student Mounier 
each grimly and separately “swore his oath of 
Hannibal.” 

But all our pishing and pshawing does not mislead 
us into indiscriminate discontent; and we therefore 
repeat that a great deal of Mr. McCarthy’s book is 
eminently readable. 

In M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s remarks upon the mis- 
ealculations and mistakes of French liberalism, we 
are glad to see he takes the sane and saine views 
which the Boulanger effervescence has taught the 
Republican majority not a moment too soon. As to 
religious political questions, too, he of course takes 
the calm, impartial side of those statesmen to whose 
influence is due the typical fact that some 150 French 
students are just about leaving Canterbury for 
France (33, Rue de Sévres) for good and all, and so 
emptying the Jesuit college in A Becket’s city. This 
indicates indubitably a return to that mutual 
trust which has been long absent from French 
society. 

But we see with regret a publicist like M. Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu picking up the boulevardian “ fin de 
siécle” gabble, and even trying on that hollow ab- 
surdity of a French Exposition being “si hospi- 
taliére.” The French are not dull rogues, and the 
rest of the world is not quite so green as’tis painted. 
We all might thus manage to agree that an Exhibi- 
tion is intended to make a splash, turn in the coin, 
get custom, promote vogue, and feed the national 
vanity. And the hospitality is put down double in 
the bill. 


THE BIRTH OF MODERN EDUCATION, 


La Rerorme DE L’Epvecation EN ALLEMAGNE AU DIxHvurTieMeE Srécue ; 
Basepow ET LE PHILANTHROPINISME. Par A. Pinloche, Professeur 
agrégé de l'Université, etc. etc. etc. Paris: Colin et Cie. 


HIS work is a monument of useless research, ex- 
tremely well done, but in no degree worth 
doing. It would have made an excellent review 
article, but, expanded into a treatise, it becomes 
wearisome in the last degree. The thesis, clearly 
established in the writer’s mind, is that Jean Jacques 
Rousseau was the one original thinker whose works, 
and especially “ Emile,” gave a death-blow to the 
medizval system of education, and he feels himself 
therefore bound to prove not only that certain 
reformers in Germany based their schemes on 
Rousseau, but that, whether they seemed to fail or 
seemed to succeed, they were really the precursors of 
true education, and the founders of all that is good in 
the systems of the present day. It were surely 
more correct to say that Rousseau was a sign 
of, rather than the creator, of the new education, 
which would have gone its way without him and 
without “ Emile,” and that every mistake of German 
pedants was founded on and fostered by the French 
pedant, who hindered and muddled all that he strove 
to mend. 

But irritating as is M. Pinloche’s method, and false 
as we believe his assumptions, there are some things 
interesting in his book. The introductory chapter 
on education in Germany before the middle of the 
last century is a good summary of the facts, given in 








a telling manner, and it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate the absurd methods which prevailed, the 
heritage and corruption of the medizval plans of 
teaching. These, as much else in the Church, stood 
undoubtedly in need of reform, but Protestantism 
was not the right way of reform, nor had secular 
education arisen before the mind of Luther as a 
thing desirable in itself apart from, if concurrent 
with, the needs and the teaching of the Church. 
“The school,” says M. Pinloche, “was, among Pro- 
testants as well as among Catholics, only an annex 
of the Chureh.” It must, however, always be re- 
membered that the question is not what teaching is 
ideally the best for the ideal scholar, but what is the 
best in order to get some learning into the head of 
the average boy. The true scholar will always 
escape from systems and learn pretty much in his 
own way, and from the oral instructions of some 
exceptional teacher. To teach a very little and to 
teach it well—as was certainly done under the 
medizval system—was good, then as now, for the 
average boy. Nor does it discredit the whole 
instruction of Germany to show that an incompetent 
master who wished to open a school answered 
questions absurdly. 

There was no mathematical teaching in Germany 
up to the middle of the last century in the ordinary 
schools, nor of geography. So in the same manner 
at Eton, mathematics and arithmetic were extras 
learned by few boys so late as the year 1841, while 
all the geography taught at the same time was the 
copying a map in one part of the school once a 
week, and learning the modern names of the towns 
in Italy. The system in use at Eton did not stifle 
Mr. Gladstone’s learning, nor in Germany did _ it 
restrict the intellect of Lessing. 

This is not, however, to say that reforms in 
education are of no importance; they are necessary 
at all times, but it is certain that an evil system well 
administered is better than a good system badly 
worked, and it is not proven that the so-called 
natural school—that of Rousseau in France, of 
Basedow in Germany, the school of which in England 
the genial and happy temper of the Edgeworths, and 
others working on their lines, counteracted the 
defects—was in itself better fitted to teach how to 
learn than that, which it supplanted. 

The first real reformers in Germany were the so- 
called Pietists; their typical teacher was Francke, 
whose most important work, “ Von der Einrichtung 
des Peedagogii,”’ appeared in 1702. Francke’s plan 
was no doubt a reaction against the routine of the 
Humanists. Under it “the Realschule existed long 
before its name.” 

But M. Pinloche notices with truth that the 
excitement caused by “Emile” was not only or 
mainly due to the doctrines enunciated, which would 
never have been enough to constitute a true peda- 
gogic system; the real cause was in the coinci- 
dence between the time of its appearance and the 
attacks against revealed religion, led in Germany 
by Wolff and Reimarus. A man, he thinks, was 
needed who should establish an educational system 
in conformity with rationalistic views, sufficiently 
audacious to sustain in public this revolutionary 
theory, clever enough to persuade the princes of 
the land, to draw to his side the most eminent of 
his countrymen, and with them the entire nation. 
Such an one, says M. Pinloche, was Jean Barnard 
Basedow. 

We have no doubt that not one in a hundred of 
our readers has ever heard this gentleman’s name, 
who, if he looks down from some sphere where he is 
allowed at once to carry out his theories and indulge 
his fondness for drink, must feel astonished and 
grateful that in a forgetful age he has one faithful 
friend. We trust he may be thankful for plain 
speaking as well as for recognition, and recognise 
that pleasant are the wounds of a friend; for all 
that is to be known against as well as for him may 
be found in M. Pinloche’s pages. He was born at 
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mother who was melancholy mad. Refusing to 
become a wig-maker like his father, he ran away 
from home as soon as he was old enough, and became 
page-boy to a country doctor in Holstein. On the 
representations of the good doctor, his father took 
him back and sent him to school. But Basedow 
“had, through the whole of his life, an invincible 
repugnance to work; he had retained the manners 
of a street boy; he constantly played practical 
jokes, for which he was severely punished at home 
and at school; he did for a small sum the college 
exercises of idle lads of rich families, and shared 
their pleasures and exercises.” 

After being appointed Professor of Philosophy 
and Eloquence at the Academy of Sorée, in Den- 
mark, he married a French governess, who died in 
the first year of her marriage, her family alleging 
that she had been sorely maltreated. 

In Denmark he made many enemies, and had a 
certain amount of success, for he seems to have been 
a picturesque and stimulating teacher of what he 
knew; and like Mr. Wititterley, he formed and ex- 
pressed a vast variety of opinions on a vast variety 
of subjects, publishing no less than eighteen works 
on theology in four years. He was then excommu- 
nicated by the Lutheran Church. 

Presently, however, the prophet of the new 
education found some one to believe in him. The 
Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, an enlightened person, 
praised alike by Goethe and Wieland, determined to 
found a normal school, and, impressed with Basedow’s 
works, sent for their author and confided to him its 
organisation. 

The instruction, where it was not actually loose 
and demoralising, seems to have been comic to the 
last degree. Of course the whole affair broke down. 
The school became a very Dotheboys Hall,the children 
werecold and starved, they learnt nothing they should 
have learned, and much which it were better they 
had never known. Basedow himself became a dis- 
contented grumbler, and from being a friend of 
humanity grew misanthropical: he took to drink, and 
the abuse of alcohol drove him mad. 

Such was the end of the man whom M. Pinloche 
thinks that he thinks was a reformer, but who was 
an impudent charlatan, who did all that in him lay 
to hinder and not to promote education, whose life is 
a warning to pedants and to prigs. Whoso would 
follow the history of modern education may read the 
book, and have to remember the name of a man who, 
making believe he was an integral part of the great 
stream, was merely a stagnant puddle apart from 
its main course. The rest of us may forget him 
as soon as may be, for he has none of the merits of 
Comenius or Milton; nor is he, like Mr. Squeers, 
amusing by his defects. 


“THE FRIENDS.” 


QvakeR Srroncuorps. By Caroline Emelia Stephen, author of 
“The Service of the Poor.’ London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 1890, 


THis book disarms criticism—at all events, on the 
part of the present reviewer. Miss Stephen exem- 
plifies the doctrines which she discusses; here are 
the candour, reasonableness, and reverence of spirit 
which are their fruits. We look on such questions 
as Free Ministry, Worship, Organisation, from a 
different point of view than hers; this will not, 
perhaps, make of less value our “testimony ’—to 
use a frequent phrase of the writer—to the impres- 
siveness of her work. In the introduction—which is 
virtually a narrative of her own conversion to 
Quakerism—Miss Stephen explains why she wrote. 
“On one never-to-be-forgotten Sunday morning,” 
she attended a Friends’ meeting. “The invita- 
tion,” she says, “came at a moment of need, for I 
was beginning to feel with dismay that I might 
not much longer be able conscientiously to continue 
to join in the Church of England service. . . I found 
myself one of a small company of silent worshippers 





who were content to sit down together without 
words, that each one might feel after and draw 
near to the Divine presence unhindered, if not 
helped, by any human utterance.” A candid and 
earnest spirit found here for the first time, after 
much searching, an “unutterable peace,” and the 
natural result is that it seeks to share with others 
the good received. ‘I cannot but believe,” she says, 
“that what has helped me so unspeakably might be 
helpful to multitudes in this day of shaking of all 
that can be shaken, and of restless inquiry after 
spiritual good.” This book is the outcome of this 
rare experience. 

In the six chapters and a careful appendix, Miss 
Stephen explains the leading tenets of the Society of 
Friends. Her work is almost unique. Barclay’s 
* Apology” and Clarkson’s work on the subject are 
out of the reach of general readers. Quakers are reti- 
cent as to their creed. They never proselytise; and, 
beyond what may be learned through religious bio- 
graphies, it is not easy to ascertain their exact tenets. 
Outsiders are not encouraged to attend meetings for 
“business” or “discipline.” In the meetings for 
worship the curiosity of an inquiring stranger may 
be repelled by the prevailing silence; he may learn 
little from an exhortation or prayer seemingly 
pressed out of the heart of the speaker, full of 
penetrating sincerity, but seldom urging any distinct 
doctrine. 

The chapter on the “ Inner Light” explains, as far 
as it is explicable, the central doctrine of Quakerism. 
Among no body of believers, except perhaps in some 
of the strictest orders of the Roman Church, are to 
be found any who drink so deeply of the cup of 
mystic joy and pain as the “Consistent Friend.” 
With no prescribed creed or director, he walks 
alone. What rule, however, is so stringent as this 
self-imposed one? What subjection of heart so 
great as that which is voluntary? What trial so 
sifting as that in which the only witness, advocate, 
and judge is the Divine Presence itself? Whatever 
the interior struggle may be, with the Friend, it 
must be silent. He has no loud-spoken “ experi- 
ences,” no narratives of conversion, no exciting “ re- 
vivals.” Silence is the only adequate sign of his 
spiritual joys and “baptisms.” Few real Friends 
talk much on religious subjects. Even to discuss 
sermons after meeting would seem, to most, ir- 
reverent, if not profane. A pressure of the hand, a 
solemn and understood look of the eyes, as they dis- 
perse, is allthat is becoming. Such silence may be elo- 
quent. Heart speaks to heart, deep answers unto deep. 
This central principle—the “Inner Light” which spoke 
not, preached not, dogmatised not—raised the natural 
antipathy of the Puritans, who did all these things 
fervently and often. Quakers suffered fierce perse- 
cution at their hands. In Massachusetts, even those 
who housed them were whipped at the whipping-post, 
fined, and banished. In 1660, at Salisbury, Massa- 
chusetts, Thomas Macy was sentenced to be whipped 
in the market-place for having sheltered some forlorn 
and houseless Quakers in his barn on a tempestuous 
night. Before the day of punishment came, he and 
two companions put to sea in an open boat, saying 
they would go to the ends of the earth to find peace. 
They were the first white men who set foot on the 
Island of Nantucket, and from them sprang a pro- 
sperous Quaker colony. “I thank God,” said a New 
England Quaker, descendant of one of these martyrs 
to Puritan fury, “I am not descended from that vile 
and fanatical race. Let others boast, if they will, 
of their Puritan blood; mine knows not the con- 
tamination.” 

Under the head of “Special Testimonies,’ Miss 
Stephen treats of the most interesting side of her 
subject. She tells of the faithful witness borne by 
the Society of Friends against many popular abuses. 
Restrained by the laws of their body against dogmat- 
ising or proselytising, Quakers are nevertheless 
bound, each man for himself, to show forth his 
principles in the daily conduct of life. He has 


neither test nor sacrament, creed nor catechism ; his 
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life itself must be the outward and visible sign of the 
inward spiritual grace. Neither act nor word must 
be “ inconsistent ;”” each must be tried by the inward 
tribunal. Such a rule must bring its followers into 
frequent antagonism with the world; and often has 
this happened. Human nature has scarcely a nobler 
record than that given by Quakers of courageous 
opposition to wrongs to others and meekness in 
bearing their own. Against war, against slavery, 
against luxury, against cruel and barbarous treat- 
ment of prisoners and the insane, Quakers have 
been the steadfast witnesses to the truth. 

Miss Stephen—as a converted Friend—speaks of | 
what are called the “peace principles” of Quakers | 
with great breadth of view. Nothing can be more | 
eandid than her remarks on this head. She recognises | 
the twofold aspect of the soldier’s life; he takes | 
life, he lays down his own. She admits the self- 
devotion it implies,and the high virtue often as- 
sociated with it. She admits that “there is a lower 
depth than the military spirit—the depth of com- | 
placent Mammon-worship.” Perhaps some might 
think these admissions go too far, and show that 
Quaker principles, like many others, have undergone | 
* modern interpretation.” She might, however, point | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





to many recent examples of the steadfast adherence 
of Quakers to the principles of non-resistance in their 
most extended sense. During the late American 
war, many of the Quakers refused to become soldiers 
or to pay for substitutes. It was easy to reproach 
them with having, as Abolitionists, stirred up strife, 
and then refused to bear their share of the conse- 
quences. But when three millions of slaves were 
thrown helpless on the North, the Quakers had their 
opportunity of showing both patriotism and self- 
sacrifice. They raised and steadily supported a fund 
for feeding, teaching, and providing employment for 
the “Contrabands” who flocked into Washington, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia from the rebel lines. 


| 
| 
There were no more munificent supporters of the | 


“Sanitary Commission” for the help of the wounded 
soldiers. The present writer has looked with re- 
spect upon the modest semi-detached house of the 
Quaker partner of a Philadelphia firm of iron- 
founders who rose to great wealth during the 
war by reason of Government contracts for making 
vannon. This gentleman steadily refused all part in 
the profits made in this way, and remained to enjoy 
the riches of a quiet conscience to the end. Such 
examples may perhaps be put beside those of the 
Quakers of Carolina in earlier times, who were 
driven at the point of the bayonet to serve as 
soldiers, and, with knapsacks strapped upon their 
backs by force, were shot for their refusal to fight. 

In closing this book one may frankly admit that 
some of the tenets here described seem more like the 
true medicine for the diseases of the time than much 
that is recommended with more noise. May the 
book have many readers! It sets forth a high ideal 
of life and conduct, and it is not one of the re- 
proaches of our time that it has not men and 
women ready to respond. 





OF GREYS AND GREENS. 


Dictionary or Nationat Brocrapuy. Vol. XXIII. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


THE new volume of the “Dictionary of National 
Biography” presents itself in the colours of youth 
and age; but the dominant Grays and Greys, and 
Greens and Greenes, are more interesting and diversi- 
fied than the Campbells and Douglases and Grants, 
who have overrun so many preceding volumes. The 
most important memoir is that of Thomas Gray, 
admirably written by Mr. Stephen, who has been no 
lesss uccessful with T. W. Green. Canon Creighton’s 
article on the historian J. R. Green is better still, 
and inferior to nothing in the volume, though the 
errors in Green’s first edition were more numerous 
and serious than could be learned from his eulogist. 





The article on a yet greater historian is, unfortun- 
ately, an entire failure. It is but natural that 
University College should loom large in Professor 
Croom Robertson’s eyes, but that Grote’s participa- 
tion in its domestic affairs should occupy four 
columns against half a column allotted to his im- 
mortal book betrays an absence of the sense 
of proportion in the writer, and a laxity of 
supervision in the editor, which we should have 
thought impossible. Stricter supervision would also 
benefit many of the minor articles, which are allowed 
to give the Dictionary a character for prolixity, 
while the really important contributions merit praise 
for condensation. It may or may not, for instance, 
be necessary to enumerate all the Rev. Archer 
Gurney’s twenty-two forgotten books, and the six 
periodicals which enjoyed the advantage of his con- 
tributions ; but we could certainly have dispensed 
with the numbers of the houses at which he lived 
and died. There are hundreds of similar super- 
fluities, insignificant individually, but considerable 
in the aggregate. On the whole, however, the 
execution of the volume is remarkably good. Besides 
those already mentioned, the articles on Earl 
Grey, Gresham, and Robert Greene are entitled to 
special commendation. There is a curious contra- 
diction between the memoirs of James Green, Bishop 
of Lincoln, and Thomas Green, Bishop of Norwich, 
both of which prelates are stated to have immediately 
succeeded Dr. Castle in the mastership of Corpus 
Christi College. The biographer of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, we believe, is right. It seemsan astounding 
statement that the geologist, Haast, wus appointed 
“ governor-general for the province of Canterbury,” 
but we conjecture that governor is a misprint for 
surveyor. 


THE TRAGIC MARY. 


Tue Tracic Mary. By Michael Field. London: George Bell & 


Sons, 1890. 

OF all the strange amusements with which men fill 
up their idle time, none seems stranger than writing 
a tragedy. That every man should at one period of 
his life compose a sonnet is natural enough, for 
everyone, once at least, falls, or thinks he falls, in 
love. Even in England there are people to be 
found not unlike the Dutch, of whom Sir William 
Temple tells us that “love is talked of sometimes 
among the younger men, but as a thing they have 
heard of rather than felt.” A person of this cool 
temperament being told that a lover always makes a 
sonnet or woful ballad to his mistress’ eyebrow, 
naturally would be troubled in his mind, when he 
fancied himself in love, were he not to feel any 
poetical inspiration. He would doubt whether, after 
all, he had not mistaken the symptoms, and was 
not suffering from some other disorder. But to 
write a tragedy on such an occasion, not even the 
most solemn and weighty Dutchman has ever 
thought needful. As it is not love, what is it, we 
ask again, which sets a man to this doleful kind of 
composition? It cannot be the hope of making 
money; for who ever knew the person who bought 
a new tragedy? We never even knew anyone who 
would willingly accept one as a present. It cannot 
be for any reputation that is gained, for a tragedy- 
writer, like a man whose face is swollen with tooth- 
ache, always has something ludicrous about him. 

Into such a train of thought have we been led by 
the attempt which we have made to read Mr. Michael 
Field’s Tragic Mary. It would be idle to pretend 
that we have read it from beginning to end, for no 
one would believe us. We might, however, have got 
through a few more scenes than we did, had we not 
been discouraged by an unusually foolish preface, 
written in the worst style of pretentious English. 
Mr. Field has been to Holyrood, and seen there 
among other things what he chooses to eall “the 
flushed tatters of Queen Mary’s curtains.” No doubt 
he at first wrote “faded tatters,’ and then remem- 
bering that the silly school of writers to which he 
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belongs prides itself on putting old epithets to new 
uses, he made the change. Some rival in the art, 
following in his steps, will perhaps describe the cur- 
tains as “tattered flushes.” Nay, even he might go 
on to form some such line as the following :-— 

“The tattered flushes of the curtained Queen.” 


If he did not quite know what he meant by it, he 
might live in hope that the day would come when a 
club of worshippers would meet in Gower Street, or 
elsewhere, to supply his poetry with their sense. Be 
that as it may, Mr. Field, having seen these tatters 
and a mirror, exclaims: “* Beholding these things we 
are seized with a passionate desire of access, an 
eagerness of approach: we cannot pause to wonder, 
or debate, or condemn; an impulse transports us: 
we are started on an inevitable quest.” What is the 
access, and what the approach, we cannot even guess. 
Mr. Field, by his own unblushing avowal, had got 
much nearer the relics than he had any right to do, 
for he had touched, he implies, “the very silks that 
Queen Mary handled.” Perhaps he was one of a large 
party of Cook’s tourists, for tragedy, like misery, 
may bring a man acquainted with strange com- 
panions. Each one of these, likely enough, touched 
the silks also, and left his wear and tear on them. 
Be that as it may, we trust that the beadle at Holy- 
rood will for the future keep a better watch over 
these treasures, and will at once stop with his cane 
every desire of access, however passionate it may be. 

The play opens with the murder of Rizzio. The 
following is a specimen of what the author calls his 
“rendering of the great Marian legend :”’— 

“© Darnley. We have not left him much Italian blood 

With which to smirk and wriggle.” 
** Morton. As I set 
My heel upon his clay, I feel my acres 
Are sacred from spoliation.” 
** Ruthven. Snuff and candles! 
I feel my hatred eased, my lustful fire 
Of vengeance on the flicker.” 
Bothwell enters, and, seeing the conspirators, in 
mild though unpoetical words presently says :— 
‘* Their success 
Might turn to my annoyance.” 


Darnley, in modern slang, but still in blank verse, 
next shows what his aim had been in Rizzio’s 
murder :— 
“ Now I have served him out, I shall possess 
The matrimonial crown, which she withheld 
Toe please the fellow’s malice.” 
He and the rest of the conspirators withdraw, and 
then Bothwell, first carefully shutting the door, tells 
his trusty servant what he means to do. He begins 
by declaring :— 
** Each mighty miracle in me seems to shout 
As through a lifted trumpet.” 


And then, after this prodigious and most unana- 
tomical opening, he goes on to say, what might with 
perfect propriety be said by any newly elected 
Liberal member of Parliament :— 


“T will at once to work, to opposition.”’ 


The conspirators presently begin to threaten 
Darnley, who, when he is left alone with his father, 
still, as apparently he thinks, speaking in blank 
verse, says :— 

“ How I fume 
With projects of escape !—but I must ponder 
Less hurriedly.” 
His blank verse, however, is every jot as good as his 
Queen’s, who a few pages later, after reading some 
papers, says :— 
“There is mention 
Here of my ruin, of the overthrow 
With your connivance of the Catholic 
True faith, of your sole kingship.” 

The Secretary, Lethington, plays a great part in 
the play. Among his other duties it is his task, he 
says :— 

“To steer leviathan, 
And regulate the plunges of the whale.” 





Who is the whale? whether Darnley, Bothwell, or 
Queen Mary we fail to discover. Darnley soon gets 
blown up, and Bothwell goes to tell the Queen the 
news that her husband 


“Ts lying in his night-shift on the ground.” 


She recalls to herself Rizzio’s murder, and says 
apart :— 
“T forgave him; 
Yet at my heart there was a reticence, 
A strange dissatisfaction,”’ 


This is scarcely the language, by the way, of “a 
woman of magical nature; one whose “ allure con- 
sists only with an immortal being, whose peerless 

value is that of a daughter of the gods.” However, 
she rises at times to far finer strains. At Carberry 
Hill she hears the cries of “ Burn her—the witch, the 
harlot.” She asks: 

** Are queenship and executive gone too ? 
Have they been ravished from me? I[ am sinking 
‘To impotence amid such serannel whirr, 
As ships whose helm and birthright government 
Are taken by a sea.” 

This rush of nonsense is apparently too much for 
her senses, for she straightway faints. Morton, who 
had been watching her, seeing her reviving, very pro- 
perly observes, “She raves and throbs.” She makes 
a farewell speech “in frenzy,” and so the play comes 
to a fitting end. 


FOLK-LORE OF YORKSHIRE. 


YorkKsHIRE Lecexps anp Trapttions. By the Rev. Thomas 
Parkinson, Second Series. London: Elliot Stock. 1890. 


A CAREFULLY compiled and condensed collection of 
the folk-legends of our English counties is much to 
be desired. What is desirable also is, that none should 
attempt to give us books of county traditions with- 
out some acquaintance with the method on which 
they should proceed, or they cut the ground from 
under the feet of those more competent to give us 
what is really wanted. There exists abundant mate- 
rial, but it is not every one who knows how to use 
the material at hand. A collector must go either to 
already extant topographical and historical works, 
and gather out of them what has already been 
recorded, or else must collect from the mouths of 
the people, or best of all, go to both sources. In 
every case he should state his authorities, and in 
no case should the narrator adorn the tale with 
flourishes of his own fancy. We have an admirable 
example of the proper method of dealing with local 
and historical legends in the “Deutsche Sagen” 
of the Brothers Grimm. Hunt, in his “ Drolls of the 
West,” set a pattern of how tales collected from 
the people should be told in unadorned fashion. 

Mr. Parkinson professes to communicate to his 
readers the traditions of Yorkshire, “as told by her 
ancient chroniclers, her poets, and journalists ;”" but 
unhappily he does not fulfil his undertaking. He 
does not give them “as told” by the chroniclers, but 
he re-tells the tales in his own way, which is verbose, 
and gives us few references to his authorities. He 
begins with Caractacus and Cartismandua, and 
vaguely talks of traditions relative to them. Where 
are these traditions to be found? Our historical 
authorities are, of course, Tacitus and Dion. Does 
Mr. Parkinson refer to the Welsh traditions? A 
page and a half are occupied with a feeble versifi- 
cation of the famous speech of Caractacus, by 
Bernard Baston, which we could well have spared. 

Under the heading of “ Lord Clifford’ we have 
from ten to eleven pages of the “ too-little known 
ballad of ‘The Nute-Browne Mayde,’” which Mr. 
Parkinson asks pardon for introducing. Why! no 
ballad is better known; it is found in every book of 
English ballads from Perey downwards. We are 
given a series of extracts from the ballads of Robin 
Hood; they belong only remotely to Yorkshire, as 
Sherwood Forest is in Nottinghamshire, but we have 
only the briefest allusion to the Pindar of Wakefield. 
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Does not Mr. Parkinson know the delightful old | 
romance of “ George o’ Green,” and the story of his | 
defence of Sandal Castle, and the encounter with | 
Richard Cocur-de-Lion at Barnsley, when the shoe- 
makers claimed a right immemorial to try con- | 
clusions with quarter-staff with every man who 
entered the town with his staff on his shoulder. 
Richard trailed his stick as he'entered, so as not to 
have to fight the jolly cobblers, and hardly escaped 
a thrashing from the Pindar for his lack of mettle in 
so doing. 








Mr. Parkinson’s book, we are ready to allow, is 
pleasant reading. He tells his stories fairly well, and 
can interest the casual reader who takes the book up 
for amusement, but as a contribution to folk-lore it 
is practically worthless. We should strongly recom- 
mend him, should another edition be called for, to 
entirely re-write the whole work, to ruthlessly ex- 
clude all modern versified versions of ancient tales, 
and to give us chapter and verse for every tradition 
he includes within the covers of his book. That 
will reduce it in size about one-fifth, but it will make 
it a volume that will be of real and of permanent 
value. 


TWO NOVELS. 
1, Tue Tracic Must. By Henry James. Three vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1890. 
2. Wueat anp Tares. By Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham, New 
edition. London: Macmillan & Co, 1890. 


It is frequently said that Mr. Henry James always 
avoids the use of sensational incidents. This is not 
just. It should never be forgotten that he has 
written a ghost story, and that more than one of his 
characters have committed suicide. The bookbinder 
in *“ Princess Casamassima” killed himself in the 
most interesting way. Consequently, when we find, 
as in “The Tragic Muse,” a very little incident 
made to go a very long way, we feel that this is 
due not to any want of the inventive faculty in the 
author, but to the deliberate choice of the other 
method, of which he is, perhaps, the best living 
exponent. He could give us incidents—sensational 
incidents—if he thought they were good for us, but 
he knows a better way. We have, it is true, a Par- 
liamentary election in these volumes, but it is not 
exciting, nor is it intended to be exciting. We have 
several love-scenes, but they are rather pretty than 
passionate ; and the lovers are never so fervid as to 
forget to be rather extraordinary. We have, too, 
the story of a tragic actress, but the reader is to be 
interested in the study of her character far more 
than in the incidents of her career; and, un- 
doubtedly, the sketch of Miriam Rooth is the 
strongest and most original thing in the book. 
For the rest, there are many pages of small talk, 
with a careful notice of tone and gesture, much that 
is brilliant and bitter, a close insight into the most 
minute characters, and a careful and self-conscious 
style. 

There is something to be said for the method. 
But one may admire an etching, and yet consider 
that there are certain limits to the proper use of the 
etching needle. Mr. James’s shorter stories have the 
delicacy of an etching, and in them he shows a clear 
sense of the right relations of his subject to the 
length and manner of treatment. But he must have 
been wanting in that sense when, in “The Tragic 
Muse,” he extended his little delicacies, refinements, 
and epigrams over more than seven hundred 
pages. We must notice, too, the undue prolixity of a 
part of the book, and the confused hurry of its con-' 
clusion. 

There is little warm, genial humanity in the story. 
Each little perversity, or whimsicality, or meanness 
in the author’s characters—they are mostly ignoble 
characters—is brought out, mounted in an epigram, 
and slid beneath the author’s merciless microscope. 
And there are things in the book which are rather 
tricky than artistic. One, at least, of the characters 
is an unsolved problem; this is a pretty trick, and 





| 









easy of execuvion. You sketch an ordinary charac- 
ter,and then write a few inconsistencies into it, make 
it quite clear that you know they are inconsistencies, 
and that they have not slipped in by mistake. 
Kither give no explanation, or give several ex- 
planations; hint that you know all about it, 
but avoid being in any way satisfactory on 
the subject. Another pretty trick is to anticipate 
a criticism by putting it in the mouth of 
one of your characters. “You talk like an 
American novel,” says Nicholas Dormer to Gabriel 
Nash in the third volume. It is precisely what 
Gabriel Nash has been doing, not only on _ this 
oceasion, but all through the book. Moreover, two 
of the characters are accused by a third of imitating 
Gabriel Nash. It is a just accusation. They do 
talk like Gabriel Nash, and he talks exactly like 
an American novel. Of course the humble reader 
thinks that Mr. James has only noted the similarity 
in order to mark some peculiarly subtle distinction. 
We prefer to think that Mr. James is even a better 
critic than a novelist; and that when he has un- 
consciously allowed one character to resemble 
another too closely, he subsequently discovers the 
mistake. 

In all probability the author looks upon “ The 
Tragic Muse” more as a literary performance than 
as a mere story. Keen interest and excitement are 
the demands of a vulgar crowd; the exquisite 
appreciation of witty subtleties is a higher gift. 
But may we point out that few things are more dull 
than persistent brilliance? Mr. Henry James is very 
much afraid of being dull, and the fear hampers him. 
Less carefulness and more freedom of movement 
would have made a better and more artistic work. 
As it is, the writing is frequently thin, frigid, and 
artificial. It wants vigour and variety; much of it 
is a vain repetition of the author’s previous work. 
Had the book been the work of a previously un- 
known writer, we might have greeted it with more 
enthusiastic praise. But Mr. James has fairly 
sarned the right to be judged by a high standard, 
a standard to which we cannot think that “ The 
Tragic Muse” attains. 

The new edition of “Wheat and Tares” is a 
reprint of a promising short story. Much of it is 
amateurish and clumsy; it wants the finish and 
firmness that come from experience. But the 
promise is there, and it has since been abundantly 
fulfilled. It is the love story of a weak man who is 
engaged to a vain and almost worthless woman. 
When she hears that he is ruined, she abandons him 
at once; and he finally marries a girl who is 
somewhat too good for him, and with whom 
he had already fallen in love when his affections 
were pledged elsewhere. But the interest of 
the book does not depend merely on this slight 
plot. It contains a bright and amusing sketch 
of the society of a cathedral city. The satire 
is a little exaggerated, but it is at least good- 
humoured. There is nothing morbid or petulant in 
the book. It is marked throughout by good humour 
and good taste. Wynne, the friend of the hero, is 
well drawn. In many ways he was a very fine 
fellow ; and we are sorry that he is sacrificed to a 
pathetic last chapter. On the other hand, the Rev. 
Horatio Atherton is too much like a caricature, 
although the caricature is certainly funny. Mr. 
Atherton had written a book entitled “ A Lingerer 
in the Far East,” and his wretched little volume had 
been very badly treated in a review. So he took his 
revenge :— 

‘His sermon the next Sunday was inexpressibly touching. ‘ Life,’ 
he said, ‘after all, is no bed of roses; the clamour of the heartless 
rabble, the stab of calumny, the misconstruction of a thoughtless 
generation, malice with its poisoned dart, jealousy with its yell of rage 
—all, all conspire to mar our peaceful repose. Neglect and persecu- 
tion may await us here; but we are appreciated in another and a fairer 
world.’ ” 

Now, this is a very fair and admirable method of 
dealing with the critic. It shows less temper and 
less presumption than are to be found in most public 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Two volumes which together form an admirable introduction 
to the literature of the Barbizon Sehool, have just heen added 
to the convenient set of books known as “The Great Artists.” 
A good many books have been written during the last few 
years on the characteristies and influence in modern art of 
a group of painters whose reputation as interpreters of nature 
has already won universal recognition. One of these volumes 
treats of Millet, Rousseau, and Diaz, whilst the other is devoted 
to Corot, Daubigny, and Dupré. Millet retired to Barbizon— 
a little village on the edge of the forest of Fontaineblean— 
m 1849, and lived there in seclusion, with his wife and 
children, until his death in 1875. Like a less distinguished 
painter of Barbizon, Theodore Rousseau, Millet was robbed 
by false friends, who “ kept him in indigence while they acquired 
his invaluable drawings, on which they subsequently became 
rich.” His life was a monotonous but patient struggle with 
poverty. Edmond About said of him, that no one knew Millet 
but his own friends; that he laboured in the midst of the labour 
of the country as a peasant among peasants. Millet himself 
declared, when he was reproached with neglecting the “ charms” 
of the country, that he saw in it something far higher than charm, 
even infinite glory; but that in the midst of it all he beheld a 
* back-broken man painfully trying to raise himself upright for 
a moment to breathe.” It is this grim fidelity to actual life 
which invests his pictures with such subtle fascination. They 
reveal, not merely a mastery of art, but an enthusiasm of 
humanity. The account which is given of Corot, a man who 
knew the “ happiness of having no history,” and who attained 
the age of forty before he won the least reeognition for his 
dreamy and poetic landseapes, is appreciative, and at the same 
time discriminating, and makes us long for the appearance of 
the exhaustive work on the great artist upon which M. Robaut 
has been long engaged. The other sketches are somewhat 
slighter, but in both volumes there are everywhere marks of care, 
and there is no lack of insight. The books contain representations 
of some of the chief pictures of each artist, and a bibliography of 
works on the painters of the Barbizon School, as well as a list of 
their pictures, etchings, ete. 

We discern no sufficient reason for the publication of 
Madame de Beaumarchais’ biography in a separate form. It is 
right that the world should know her to have been an accom- 
plished and at the same time an exemplary woman, who loyally 
partook her husband’s varied fortunes, and had her share and some- 
thing more of the perilous tempest which so nearly wrecked him 
inthe Revolution. But all this is told in his own biography, and 
what remains, though fit matter for a note, appendix, or even 
additional chapter, would have gone but a little way in the 
hands of any bookmaker less resolute and dexterous than 
M. Bonneville de Marsangy. He certainly has given himself 
considerable trouble, and has victoriously proved that Madame 
de Beaumarchais was two years older than she thought: 


We have received the first volume of a new and revised 
edition of Mr. Spencer Walpole’s ‘‘ History of England from the 
conclusion of the Great War in 1815.” It is proposed to 
re-issue the work in six volumes, and in the present one the five 
dismal years of English history which lie between Waterloo 
and the death of George III. are covered. Mr. Walpole states 
that in preparing the work for the present issue he has not 
merely contented himself with the correction of a few errors, 
but has also in one or two instances re-arranged portions 
of the narrative, and modified the terms in which some of his 
judgments were formerly expressed, The book is admirably 
printed and neatly bound. 


A new edition—the twelfth, by the way—of Mr. Barnett 
Smith’s * Biography of Mr. Gladstone ” has also just reached us, 
It seems a pity that the opportunity has not been taken to deal, 
at all events in brief outline, with the part which Mr. Gladstone 
has played in contemporary politics and literature during the 


* Minter, Rovsseav, Diaz. By John W. Mollet, B.A. (Illustrated 
Biographies of Great Artists.) London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co., Limited. Crown 8vo. (3s, 6d.) 

Corot, Davpigny, Dupré. By John W. Mollet, B.A. (Illustrated 
Biographies of Great Artists.) London: Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., Limited. Crown 8vo. (3s. 6d.) 

MADAME DE BEAUMARCHAIS, D’APRES SA CORRESPONDANCE INEDITE. Par 
Louis Bonneville de Marsangy. * Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 

History or Encranp.—Vol. I. By Spencer Walpole. New and revised 
edition. London: Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo, (6s.) 
Lire oF THE Rigut Hon. W. E. Guapstone. By G. Barnett Smith. 
Illustrated. Twelfth Edition. London and New York: Ward, Lock 
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LEAVES OF A Lire. Being Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q.C. 
Popular Edition. London: Macmillan & Co. Crown 8vo, (3s. 6d.) 
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the Bible.) London: James Nisbet & Co. Crown 8vo. (2s. 6d.) 

Tue GREAT ALTERNATIVE, AND OTHER SERMONS. By the Rev. Charles 
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Elliot Stock. Crown 8vo. 
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Bickerstaff. London: Percival & Co., King Street, Covent Garden. 
12mo. (9s.) 





last four years. In its present cheap form this painstaking if 
not brilliant work is sure to win many new readers. 


A popular edition has also been brought out of Mr. Montagu 
Williams’ lively reminiscences, although the book contains 
the characteristic portrait which appeared in the more expen- 
sive editions of ‘“ Leaves of a Life;” and since social chit-chat 
is the rage of the hour, we have little doubt that this unconven- 
tional record of contemporary men and manners will be appre- 
ciated by those who demand entertainment from a book. 


Professor Iverach, of Aberdeen, has just written a scholarly 
little book of some two hundred pages on “ The Life and Times 
of St. Paul.” The work belongs to the series entitled ‘“* Men of 
the Bible ”—a set of hand-books for Biblical students and 
Sunday-school teachers, to which Canon Rawlinson, Archdeacon 
Farrar, Canon Cheyne, and other well-known theologians have 
already contributed volumes. No one can read these pages 
without at once perceiving that they are the outcome of deep and 
independent thought—bold and fresh, yet always reverent in 
expression—as well as of wide reading, especially in the realm 
of contemporary criticism. Professor Iverach acknowledges 
his indebtedness to the commentaries of Meyer, Godet, Beet, 
Lightfoot, and others, and he has derived help and suggestion 
of various kinds from Hausrath, Weiss, Holtzman, Baur, Ewald, 
Renan, and Conybeare and Howson. In a forcible but temperate 
manner, the difficulties which gather around the career of 
St. Paul are discussed, and in the closing pages of a book 
which is written throughout with conspicuous ability, an im- 
pressive contrast is drawn between the speech and attitude 
of the apostle and that of Christ. This is a volume which ought 
to prove eminently serviceable to those who wish to acquaint 
themselves with the results of the most recent scholarship, and 
who yet have not access to books of a more elaborate and costly 
kind. 

Spiritual insight, close reasoning, unusual courage, and a 
high level of literary expression, mark “The Great Alternative, 
and other Sermons,” by the Rev. Charles Moinet, of Kensington. 
The tone of the book is both devout and practical, and there is 
nothing half-hearted or hesitating in these manly and forcible 
addresses. Mr. Moinet is no prophet of smooth things, and in 
these sermons he grapples with many of the most glaring evils 
of the times. The impression left upon the reader is that the 
preacher is not wishful merely “ to tell the truth, but to make 
the truth tell.” The book is written from a broad evangelical 
standpoint. 


There is nothing very remarkable about the ‘ Glimpses into 
Nature’s Secrets” which Mr. Edward Martin gives in a volume 
about the wonders of the sea-shore and the testimony of the 
rocks. He describes the star-fish, the sea-urchin, a piece of sand- 
stone, a chalk-pit, some strange fossils, and other familiar aspects 
of nature. The style in which the volume is written is, however, 
somewhat heavy, and greater pains might have been taken to 
weave the different chapters of the book more closely together. 
The “ glimpses” are fleeting and rather superficial, and the book 
as a whole, in spite of its author’s praiseworthy intentions, is not 
one which we can unreservedly commend. 


Lads who are entering on a commercial life ought to master 
the fifty pages in which Mr. Bickerstaff explains, with great 
clearness and conciseness, “‘ Book-Keeping Terms and Defini- 
tions.” The little work has been compiled for the use of students 
preparing for the Society of Arts and other examinations, and it 
contains a number of test questions from recent examination 
papers on book-keeping. Mr. Bickerstaff sums up in the follow- 
ing brief fourfold manner the advantages of book-keeping by 
double entry :—‘ The accuracy of the entries can be tested; the 
value of goods bought and sold, with profit realised or loss sus- 
tained, can be at once discovered ; the net gain or loss is exhibited 
in a concise form in one account; and the merchant’s exact posi- 
tion is accurately determined by .the equality of two balances 
essentially different in their composition—the capital account 
and the balance account.” A book which explains terms and 
customs over which young clerks are apt to stumble. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1890. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


— — 


PARLIAMENT has been engaged during the week 
in the practical business which must be completed 
before the Session can come to an end. The Irish 
votes having been finished, there has not been so 
much room for bitter contentions between Ministers 
and the Opposition, and work of various kinds has 
been accomplished to the satisfaction of all parties. 
The debate on the Census Bill was, indeed, marked 
by an incident which threatened at one time seriously 
to disturb the harmony of the last days of the Ses- 
sion. The religious question was unexpectedly raised 
by a Tory member, and Ministers were ill-advised 
enough to show signs of yielding to the innovation, 
in spite of the promises they had made at an earlier 
period. For atime it looked as though the Oppo- 
sition would be beaten, and beaten by as discredit- 
able a trick as has ever been played in Parliament. 
Fortunately, in the interests of peace, and we may 
say of the Ministry itself, SiR HENRY JAMES inter- 
vened, and induced the Government to adhere to 
the understanding upon which the second reading of 
the Bill had been carried without opposition. 


THERE was a slight breeze on the Radical benches 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday afternoon, 
the occasion being a somewhat desultory debate on 
the Post Office vote. Mr. LABOUCHERE made some 
remarks regarding Mr* MAHON, the Secretary to the 
Postmen’s Union, which were resented by his own 
friends as implying that a Trades Unionist Secretary 
had no right to receive a salary. It is impossible to 
believe that Mr. LABOUCHERE meant anything of the 
sort. The Secretary of a Trades Union has just 
as much right to be paid as a newspaper editor, 
a Cabinet Minister, or a Bishop. Mr. LABOUCHERE 
can hardly have meant to assert the contrary. 
Whether Mr. RAIKEs was right or not in refusing 
to hold any communication with MAHON, can 
have no bearing whatever on the fact that the 
men paid the latter for his services. Mr. LABovu- 
CHERE was, however, fully justified in his comments 
upon the objectionable language which MAHON 
seems to have used during the strike. He certainly 
did little to help the cause of the men on strike by 
that language. 


THE Heligoland debate in the House of Commons 
on Thursday night was made specially interesting 
by the constitutional point raised by Mr. GLAp- 
STONE. This was the contention that Ministers 
infringed upon the prerogative of the Crown by 
bringing in a Bill to sanction the cession of 
territory, such cession being strictly within the 
rights of the Crown, always, of course, acting 
on the responsibility of Ministers. There can 
be no doubt that Mr. GLADSTONE was strictly 
accurate in his opinion, the expression of which 
seemed to take Ministers by surprise. This is by 
no means the first occasion, however, on which 
the Liberal leader has appeared as the defender of 
old constitutional usage against the innovations of 
a Conservative Government. So far as the general 
merits of the Anglo-German agreement were con- 
cerned, the case was well put by Mr. BRYCE, in a 
speech to which no answer has yet been given. The 
attempt of Mr. SMITH to closure the debate was 
frustrated by the action of the Speaker. 


THAT the Porte should agree to recognise PRINCE 
FERDINAND as de jure ruler of Bulgaria was not to 
be expected, for to have granted this request of M. 
STAMBULOFF would have been to give a slap in the face 
to Russia, which the Turks are in no state to do, with 
the constant pressure from Russia on the subject 
of the war indemnity keeping them uneasy. The 
concession, made to the Bulgarians in the recognition 
of their prelates in Macedonia, is one of great im- 
portance. It was the ecclesiastical cohesion of the 
Bulgarians that first drew them politically together, 
and the extension of Church influence in Macedonia 
will have far-reaching results. 





THE talk of Lornp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S return 
to the Ministry, of which a good deal has been heard 
during the past fortnight, will be strengthened by 
the proceedings at the Conservative Club on Wed- 
nesday. LORD RANDOLPH’S speech on that occasion 
was everything that the most ardent of Conserva- 
tives could have wished, even to the foolish and 
insincere boastings in which he indulged as to the 
present state of political feeling in the country. 
It was hailed with delight by the gentlemen 
present, and they at least made no secret of 
their hope that they would soon again have 
Lorp RANDOLPH on the Treasury Bench. Still, in 
spite of the efforts which are being made by his 
friends, it does not seem likely that Lornp RANDOLPH 
will be re-admitted to the Ministry. It is at least 
certain that he must alter his terms before the door 
can be opened to him. To take him back as Leader 
of the House, and virtually head of the Administra- 
tion, would be a confession of despair on the part of 
LORD SALISBURY and his colleagues. We may rest 
assured that LoRD RANDOLPH’s return to the Govern- 
ment would mean that we were on the eve of a 
general election. 





THERE has been much discussion during the past 
week or two on the question of private Bills. The 
popular dissatisfaction with the present mode of 
legislation has long been growing. The costliness 
of the process by which private Bills are passed is 
notorious; but the costliness is a small objection 
compared to the uncertainty. The fact that the 
Committees of the two Houses so often differ in their 
views, and that a Bill which has been successfully 
piloted through the Commons may hardly get a 
hearing in the Lords, is yet another reason for 
dissatisfaction with the present system. So strong 
is the feeling that many persons who are interested 
in private Bill legislation are seriously contem- 
plating the possibility of a sweeping reform which 
would provide one tribunal instead of two, and 
simplify as well as cheapen the process by which 
Bills are made law. 


THE General Purposes Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation have taken an important and 
judicious step in relation to Welsh Disestablishment. 
For some time past there has been a certain measure 
of dissatisfaction among Welsh Radicals owing to 
the supposed indifference of English Liberals to the 
question of Disestablishment in Wales. This dissatis- 
faction has now been dispelled by the undertaking 
given by Mr. SCHNADHORST, on behalf of the General 
Purposes Committee, that at its next annual meeting 





the Federation will be asked to pass a resolution, 
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the practical effect of which will be that Welsh Dis- 
establishment will form the next item in the Liberal 
programme after the carrying of Home Rule. 


THE language of Mr. JUSTICE HARRISON, when 
on circuit in Galway, certainly requires explana- 
tion. It was on the face of it a deliberate 
recommendation to the people of the district to 
resort to lynch law, though against whom they were 
to act does not appear. Mr. BALFOUR was to give 
some explanation of the judge’s extraordinary con- 
duct last night; and as it is probable that the 
explanation will have reference to personal rather 
than political matters, it may be hoped that the 
regretable incident will pass off without any out- 
break of party passion. 


THE punishment inflicted upon the Guards for 
their partial defiance of their officers has been a 
topic of general remark during the week. There can 
be no doubt that the transfer of the battalion to a 
foreign station is a wholesome step, and though 
foreign service ought not to be regarded as a punish- 
ment by a soldier, yet under the circumstances it is 
a pretty severe one for troops who had every reason 
to believe that they were permanently settled in 
London. But with regard to the step taken by the 
Commander-in-Chief in sending certain scapegoats, 
the senior men in each company, before a court- 
martial, which has sentenced them to long terms of 
imprisonment, there is a very different state of 
feeling. Such a step may be regarded as necessary 
for the maintenance of military discipline; but it 
clashes rudely with ordinary ideas of justice; and 
there is every reason to hope that the authorities 
will see fit to remit the sentences. 


Sir JoHN LUBBOCK’S election as Chairman of the 
County Council has been carried by a majority large 
enough to prove that the new Chairman will 
practically command the confidence of the Council 
as a whole. For the reasons which we stated last 
week, we certainly think that the Council has done 
well in securing as LORD ROSEBERY’S successor a 
gentleman in whom the most bitter opponents of 
Metropolitan self-government profess to have con- 
fidence, and who has shown himself from the first 
thoroughly loyal to the Council when it has been 
attacked in the House of Commons. At the same 
time it is impossible not to feel that the unfortunate 
London County Council has had more than its fair 
share of bad luck since its formation. The death of 
Mr. FIRTH was as severe a blow as it could well have 
received, and it was a blow which fell with special 
severity upon the progressive majority. To have 
lost not only its Deputy-Chairman, Mr. FIRTH, but 
now its Chairman, Lord ROSEBERY, within little 
more than eighteen months of its establishment, 
cannot but be regarded as a singular piece of bad 
fortune for a body which, in any case, must have had 
to face its full share of difficulties. 


THE debate on the Etght Hours Question which 
came off at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, between 
Mr. BRADLAUGH, M.P., and Mr. HYNDMAN, seems to 
have been a somewhat disappointing affair. At all 
events, considering the real ability and earnestness of 
both disputants, we might reasonably have expected 
that more vigour would have been shown in argu- 
mentation, and that some freshness would have 
been infused into the well-worn theme. Still, the 
weight of argument, such as it was, was unquestion- 
ably on the side of the opponent of a uniform eight 
hours day. Mr. HyNpDMAN had indeed taken so 
uncompromising a line as the advocate of a maximum 
of eight hours work for workmen of every class, that 
he could hardly have hoped to win the sympathy or 





assent of his audience. Yet it was clear alike from 
Mr. BRADLAUGH’S remarks, and from the temper 
shown by the audience, that the feeling of all 
was strongly in favour of reduced hours of work, 
wherever such reduction was practicable, without 
an interference with the individual rights of the 
workmen. 





SoME important questions have recently been 
asked in Parliament with reference to the employ- 
ment of women in the public service. It is not very 
generally known that the Royal Commission on Civil 
establishments reported a couple of years ago very 
strongly in favour of the employment of women. 
Upon this subject, they said, “ We call attention to 
the evidence of Str A. WEsT, in which he speaks 
of the satisfactory work which women do in the 
large Inland Revenue Offices, especially in the use 
of type-writers. In the Post Office there is a large 
staff of female clerks employed in the Accounts 
and other’ branches. We agree,” they added, 
“with the views of the Playfair Commission, 
that there is no reason why the employment of 
female clerks should not be extended to other de- 
partments where the circumstances will admit of 
it.” Unfortunately, these recommendations have 
only been carried out to a very limited extent, and 
hon. members have, therefore, acted wisely in bring- 
ing the matter to the notice of Ministers. Another 
way in which it has been suggested that women 
might be usefully employed is in connection with the 
taking of the census, and we are glad to observe that 
Mr. RITCHIE has promised to call the attention of 
registrars throughout the country to the subject. 


THE Stock Markets have been utterly lifeless this 
week. The plot discovered amongst the officers of 
the Buenos Ayres garrison to get rid of the Argent- 
ine President caused somewhat of a scare, and prices 
fell sharply. As, however, matters have not grown 
worse, there is a tendency, as the week closes, to put 
up prices a little. Then, again, it is generally con- 
cluded that the Egyptian Daira Conversion must be 
a complete failure. It is said that the holders of the 
old bonds are nearly all sending in their bonds for 
redemption, and it is assumed that there will be so 
few subscriptions for the new bonds that practically 
the contractors will have to take the whole loan. 
Then there are rumours of difficulties in Constan- 
tinople, while the condition of the Balkan peninsula 
inspires apprehension. Everywhere, therefore, there 
is a tendency to restrict business as much as possible. 
At the same time trade continues to improve satis- 
factorily. The railway traffic returns are exceed- 
ingly good, and though the reports that are now 
coming out show that the working expenses have 
increased largely this year, yet the dividends are 
well maintained, and are likely to be so in the second 
half of the year. 





THE Money Market has been somewhat easier this 
week, gold to the amount of £415,000 having been 
received from New York, and there being an expecta- 
tion that much more will be sent into the Bank. In con- 
sequence the supply in the outside market was larger, 
and the bill-brokers were able to repay to the Bank 
over two millions. The discount rate, too, has some- 
what declined, the banks in several instances taking 
bills at 3% per cent.; but at the close of the week the 
market was inclined to harden once more, for there 
are again reports that the great financial houses are 
about to lend the Argentine Government ten millions 
sterling. It is known that gold is required by the 
Bank of Spain, by the Egyptian Government, and 
for Constantinople; while it is certain that, except 
from New York, very little can be expected. The 
feeling of uncertainty therefore continues, and there 
is much regret that the Directors of the Bank of 
England did not a fortnight ago raise their rate to 
5 per cent., so as to attract gold. 
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NEXT SESSION. 


—woo—— 


18 signs of the end have been very evident in 
ie 


arliament during the present week. None of 


these signs is more manifest, and none in its way | 


more gratifying, than the rapidity and ease with 


which work has been got through. It is during 


these latest days of the Session that we often see 
Parliament at its best—and have to sigh over the 
sad fact that it is not always as it is just now. But 
the Irish votes having been finished, the contentious 
Bills withdrawn, and Ministers having dropped that 
curious air of bluster which they insist upon wearing 
at other times, little remains save for the exhausted 
members to aid the Government in “winding up” 
the business of tlie Session in time to allow every 
man to have a turn at the grouse on the Twelfth— 
always supposing him to have a moor or a gun. 

It is not of the present Session that men are 
thinking nowadays. The curtain has, to all intents 
and purposes, already fallen upon the play, with its 
exciting tableaux, its strange and varied incidents, 
its few triumphs, and its memorable failure. But 
no sooner will the doors of Westminster Hall be 
closed than both Ministers and members must of neces- 
sity turn their thoughts to the future. The battle 
in which the last flagging shots are now being fired 
by the parting hosts will be renewed in November. 
How will the two parties then stand? What field will 
they choose? What fortunes will attend them? It 
may be taken for granted that Ministers will make a 
desperate effort to retrieve their damaged fortunes 
during the recess. But how can they hope to succeed 
in the attempt? One by one the various modes of 
relief to which they have turned in succession during 
the past six months have been cut off from them. 
A couple of months back they seemed to think that 
nothing was needed to re-establish them beyond the 
withdrawal of Mr. Smith from a position for which, 
physically at least, he was evidently unfit. Mr. Smith 


was to go to his honourable rest in the House of | 


Lords. Mr. Goschen was to reign in his stead on the 
Treasury Bench. That was the programme which was 
accepted last May. But to-day it is as stale as the 
menu of last week’s dinner. It is known now, at all 
events, that Mr. Goschen, to whose good qualities 
we wish to do full justice, is out of the question as 
leader of the House of Commons. He has taken as 
much pains to impress this fact upon the House it- 
self as most men take to win the favour of that 
critical assembly. It is clear, therefore, that Mr. 
Smith cannot retire in favour of Mr. Goschen, the 
hostage” of the Liberal Unionists in the Minis- 
terial camp, who is loved by his neighbours just 
as much as hostages usually are. But cannot 
Mr. Balfour take the place of leader? Those who 
ask that question must be strangely ignorant 
of the real condition of things in Parliament 
at present. Mr. Balfour’s elevation to the leader- 
ship would mean his retirement from the Irish 
Secretaryship, and that in its turn would mean the 
death of Balfourism. Men may at times “rise on 
stepping-stones of their dead selves”; but in this 
particular case the humiliation to which Mr. Balfour 


would be compelled to submit before he could attain 
the dignity of the leadership would be altogether too 
great to be endured. There remain Lord Hartington 
and Lord Randolph Churchill as possible successors 
of Mr. Smith. But the former declines—somewhat 


unfairly, we maintain—-any portion of direct respon- 
sibility for the Ministry and the policy which are to 
so large an extent at his mercy. And there is no 
reason to suppose that he can be induced to alter 
his attitude. 
As to Lord Randolph Churchill, there can be no 
doubt that a very active section of the Tory party is 
at present engaged in trying to bring him back to 
his old place on the Treasury bench. We have no 
need to read between the lines of his speech on 
Wednesday at the Conservative Club, in order to 
satisfy ourselves of this fact. Lord Randolph has 
staunch and powerful friends. Some of them are to 
be found among the Liberal Unionists; many more 
are within the general fold of Toryism; a few—a 
very few—are among the elect to whose opinions 
Ministers are ready to hearken. But despite his 
own great ability, and his powerful backing, we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that Lord Randolph 
is the destined saviour of the present Government. 
After all, there are some humiliations too great to 
be endured, even by a Tory Prime Minister anxious 
to keep himself in office. We do not pretend to 
admire Lord Salisbury or Mr. Smith; but we do 
not think quite so badly of them as to believe that 
they will purchase a respite from their impending 
doom by meek submission to the most cruel degra- 
dation to which an English statesman has ever been 
exposed, 
Our belief is, therefore, that when Parliament 
| reassembles, Mr. Smith wiil still be in charge of the 
| interests of the Government in the House of Commons, 
| and that no great change will be visible among the 
| occupants of the Treasury bench. How far this cir- 
cumstance is likely to strengthen the Ministry for 
| the conflict they must face next year, our readers 
| can easily decide for themselves. But, though 
Mr. Smith may not be a more efficient leader 
| in 1891 than he was in 1890, the Ministerial 
| policy may be of such a character that it 
| will command a greater amount of support, 
| both in Parliament and the country, than was 
| secured by the abortive policy of the present 
| year. This, at all events, is the hope to which 
Ministers and their supporters cling. Is it likely to 
| be realised? A moment’s consideration must prove 


| the contrary. True, the licensing - compensation 
scheme will not reappear. But what must of 
necessity constitute the main features of next year’s 
Ministerial programme? The Tithes Bill and the 
Irish Land Bill! Now all the world knows that it 
was the hearty abhorrence of these measures by the 
supporters of the Government which brought about 
the shipwreck of the present Session. No sane man 
van really believe that either of these Bills will be 
more acceptable to the Tory party next year than 
they are now; yet both must be brought forward 
again, and both must be carried if Ministers are to 
remain in office. Nay, an additional complica- 
tion has been introduced into the Irish Land 
Question since it was last before the House. Mr. 
Parnell has made a certain proposal to Mr. Balfour, 
which the latter will be bound to accept if he really 
wishes to carry his Bill. But by accepting it he will 
make the measure still more distasteful to the Irish 
landlords than it now is. Such is the prospect 
Ministers have before them next Session. They will 
| meet Parliament with the same men and the same 
— men who have been beaten and 
} 
| 
| 





humiliated—the measures which have been detested 
and withdrawn. Can anybody pretend that it is a 
hopeful prospect, or that the Government will make 
their programme more acceptable to their followers 
‘ dP reg ng 
or the country, merely by introducing it in November 
instead of waiting till the usual time for the 
assembling of Parliament ? 
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THE CENSUS IN ENGLAND. 





JTQYVEN the most obstinate among us sometimes 
kK succumb to the teachings of adversity. If the 
history of the present Session has taught the Govern- 
ment nothing else, it has at least taught them at the 
end of July not to attempt too much. The conse- 
quences of this late-found wisdom are not, however, 
entirely satisfactory ; for one result is that, in order 
to help the Census Bill through Parliament, Ministers 
have apparently determined to make it as small a 
measure as they can. The outcome of the many sug- 
gestions which they have received on the subject, and 
which they laid before a Select Committee, is to be 
found inthe unambitious regulations which Mr. Ritchie 
has proposed. Taken as a whole they do not amount 
to much. All persons, under the new Census, will be 
required to tell us whether they rank as employers or 
employed, whether they live on their means or not, 
and, in the case of small households living in rooms, 
how many rooms their families inhabit. Beyond 
these three points no information will be demanded. 
No change will be made in the date of taking the 
Census. No steps will be taken in the direction of 
organising an experienced staff of skilful workers for 
the purpose. This is the day of little things, and, 
whatever the future may have in store, the Govern- 
ment will undertake no more ambitious projects for 
the present. 

To all those who are lovers of statistics, and to 
the larger world which holds that statistics, however 
deceptive in their nature, are essential as a basis for 
legislation, such limitations will seem disappointing. 
Mr. Ritchie’s trite and general argument, that the 
more questions that are “asked the more falsehoods 
will be told, tells, so far as it tells at all, for some 
more safe and expert system of inquiry, and is a 
poor reason at the best for narrowing the character 
of the returns. As compared with the practice of 
other countries, the information procured by our 
census will be very meagre. On the point of educa- 
tion other States make free inquiries; we make 
none. On the point of physical condition — the 
number of halt and maimed and blind in the com- 
munity —-other States wisely ask for information ; 
we ask for none. Yet till some such statistics 
are forthcoming, it will be vain to look for proper 
national treatment of those unfortunates for 
whom the Poor Law is too timid or too parsi- 
monious to provide, and whom the high authori- 
ties of the State neglect. On the important point of 
how many months each “employed” person works 
during the year, other countries obtain useful figures ; 
we obtain none. On other matters still—as to 
statistics of crime, statistics of philanthropy, statis- 
tics of marriage and of social ties—our Census is 
equally silent. Other agencies less easily alarmed 
than Parliament, less routine-bound than Depart- 
mental Ministers, have tried the experiment of 
asking these questions of the poor, and have not 
found it very difficult to obtain fairly accurate 
replies. The Charity Organisation Society, amid 
some errors it may be, succeeds on the whole in 
obtaining information on many such necessary 
points, and in checking it sufficiently. In a similar 
fashion Mr. Booth has recently, with rare skill 
and patience, amassed a rich store of industrial 
statistics as to the habits and condition of the people 
of London. Surely a State authority, acting with 
more power, with less invidiousness, and with a less 
disputed claim, need not despair of discovering what 
private philanthropists can ascertain. The truth is 
—not that such information is out of the reach of 
Government inquiries, but that, to obtain it, a more 
complete system would be necessary, a more frequent 
Census, and a permanent staff. And that, of course, 





entails more cost. The Select Committee recom- 
mended a quinquennial Census and the establish- 
ment of a permanent Census Office. Mr. Courtney, 
the Chairman of the Select Committee, supported 
their proposals in no grudging terms. But the 
disinclination of Ministers to face fresh labours, and 
the commanding niggardliness of Treasury officials, 
have, for the time, defeated the wishes of the Com- 
mittee, and the essential features of their plan have 
been overlooked. The result is that the present 
Census Bill can be regarded as a makeshift only; for 
until something like the recommendations of the 
Committee be adopted, and a more thorough and 
disciplined endeavour made to render the returns 
comprehensive and effectual, we shall never have an 
authoritative official statement of the social and 
economic conditions of life in this country. And 
without the ampler knowledge which such an au- 
thoritative statement would afford, we can do com- 
paratively little to advance those measures of reform 
to which the hopes of social reconstructors turn. 

One other small point calls for notice in the 
debates on the Bill this week; it is the defeat of 
the attempt made to introduce a religious test into 
the Census. The proposal originated among the less 
important Tories; it was supported with the pecu- 
liarly inept intemperance which characterises certain 
Ministerial oftshoots; and, to the indignation of the 
Liberals, it was treated by Mr. Ritchie on Tuesday 
in a manner which suggested that the Government 
looked tenderly on a proposal which formally they 
had affected to oppose. Liberal members were quick to 
denounce this insidious conduct, and for a moment the 
House was threatened with a controversy as bitter as 
it must have been resultless. Happily Sir Henry 
James, in whom the flame of Liberal principle still 
burns, though half extinguished, came forward and 
put the matter on its true footing, by leaving the 
political issue aside, and urging the abstract unde- 
sirability of requiring pec ple. to define their religious 
views at all. Thereupon Mr. Smith took courage to 
throw Mr. Ritchie over, and the proposal ultimately 
failed. After that, in spite of its shortcomings, the 
Census Bill passed smoothly through the House, and 
we must now wait for a Liberal Government to make 
those shortcomings good. 








MR. RHODES’S PREMIERSHIP. 
TYVHE announcement that Mr. Cecil Rhodes had 

added the Cape Premiership to his other 
Imperial labours has been received in England 
with a lively and very general satisfaction. Mr. 
Rhodes, with his open cheque-book, is the Bayard 
—or, perhaps, rather the Colonel North—of the 
new Imperialism; and anything which seems to 
strengthen his position, and increase his opportuni- 
ties of usefulness, is a cause of political satisfaction. 
It may well, however, be conceived that his new 
honours are neither so advantageous for himself or 
for us English, as represented by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, as might, on first thoughts, be supposed. 
Just as M. Waddington, because he was at Rugby 
and rowed in the Cambridge eight, is impelled to be 
a greater stickler for French claims than would a 
French ambassador who was a born Gaul, so Mr. 
Rhodes may feel it incumbent on him to refuse 
compliance with the wishes of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in cases where an Afrikaander born and bred 
would yield with alacrity and grace. Then, again, 
the labours and responsibilities which the new 
Premier has cumulated on his own shoulders are 
surely more than human strength can sustain. 
The government of the Cape Colony is extremely 
laborious in itself—because of local and race 
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rivalries, and of the socialistic and paternal character 
of the Administration. It is a country in which, 
to ensure prosperity-——nay, human existence itself— 
Nature and the elements must be combated at every 
instant—not only by the individual worker, but by 
the community as a whole, acting through the Cape 
Town Ministers. Phylloxera, scab, drought, floods, 
horse-sickness, cattle-disease, “influenza among 
ostriches *—all these things will claim his ceaseless 
attention, unless the Colonists who have confided 
their welfare to him are to know calamity. But his 
Cape work is less than one-third of his whole task. 
The subduing of the ‘“* Land of Ophir ” to civilisation 
is a branch of his daily task equally heavy. He 
must, just now, be harassed night and day—if he is 
a man subject to harassment—by the dread of a 
telegram announcing that “Lo Ben,” as our word- 
clipping countrymen call him, has fallen on the flank 
of his expedition and wiped it off the face of Africa. 
Then, when he can put away this haunting fear, there 
is the plague of black-mailers always upon him—the 
aggrieved people who declare that his charter con- 
flicts with their prior claims, and who must be 
given shares, “or they'll mail the whole facts to 
Labby.” But not all these labours and torments, 
connected with the duplex government of Africa 
from Table Mountain to Zambesi, can at all 
compare, in point of responsibility and anxiety, 
with those connected with the control of the 
affairs of “the De Beers Consolidated Mines,’’ 
which are also laid upon his shoulders. It 
was the De Beers Company which first made Mr. 
Rhodes famous, and which still gives him his great 
power in Africa and the Empire. If he was not a 
bachelor, incapable of spending money on luxury— 
nay, even on comfort—and if he did not thus command 
a private fortune which men reckon in milli 
based upon the De Beers mines—his friends would 
be few, and his enemies, who are already numerous 
and watchful, would be innumerable and untiring. 
Unfortunately Mr. Rhodes, by his advocacy of the 
policy of restricting the output of the diamond in 
the markets of the world, has to a great extent 
incurred the enmity of the Jewish element in 
European finance. The restriction of the output was 
found to threaten with starvation some thousands 
of the humbler members of the Jewish community 
in Holland, who depended upon the diamond-cutting 
industry for their living; and many of the powerful 
Jewish financiers in the European markets, influ- 
enced by that pathetic sentiment of comradeship 
which binds rich and poor among the Hebrew people, 
were thus led some time ago to form a sort of anti- 
Rhodes ring, which, if his care for the De Beers 
Company were once to be relaxed, might work its 
ruin, bringing down with it the whole fabric of his 
South African power and prestige. If, as we appre- 
hend, his triple labours are too much for him, it 
would, we conceive, be better on the whole, both for 
himself and for this country, that he should lay down 
the active direction of the South African Company. 
With singular ability he has perfected the machinery 
of his scheme, and fairly launched it on its way. 
Whether it will succeed or fail must depend on 
circumstances which he can now neither control 
nor avert. What has to be done, pending disaster 
or success, might nearly as well be done by the forty 
or fifty able administrators who are gnawing their 
hearts out in the idleness of Club-land. We should 
decidedly prefer this solution of the difficulty to that 
which Mr. Laing has so ignominiously failed in per- 
suading the Cape Parliament to adopt, namely—the 
retirement of Mr. Rhodes from the Cape premier- 
ship, which he has only just taken up. Not that, if 
we had been Cape colonists, we should have failed 
to perceive the anomalies involved in the conduct 














of Cape affairs by the managing director of the 
British South African Company. The Colony 
and the Company stand in such close and com- 
plex relations to one another, chiefly in connection 
with the Bechuanaland Railway, that for one 
man to do justice to both, would require an 
impartiality of temperament equal to that of Mr. 
W. 8. Gilbert’s Lord Chancellor, who committed 
himself for contempt of his own Court; or, to take 
an example from real life, that entirely virtuous 
chief constable in Lancashire, who recently prose- 
cuted himself to conviction for allowing his dog to 
appear in the street unmuzzled. 

As Cape Premier, but still retaining a g»neral 
interest in the great scheme which his brain devised, 
we think that Mr. Rhodes would be best able to 
support Sir Henry Loch, influence President Kriiger, 
and generally help forward that welding of Imperial 
and Colonial interests on which the whole future of 
our South African Dominion depends. 








DISCIPLINE IN THE ARMY. 





T is a long time since any question affecting the 
discipline of the army has attracted the amount 

of public attention which has been given to the mis- 
conduct of the Second Battalion of Grenadier Guards. 
The military spirit is uncommonly strong among us 
—nation of shopkeepers though we may be—and a 
gross display of insubordination in one of our fore- 
most regiments has naturally startled the country 
not a little. So far as the case of this particular 
battalion is concerned there is little to be said. The 
act of insubordination of which the men were guilty, 
though slight in itself, was one which it was impos- 
sible to condone ; and we think that upon the whole 
the authorities have acted wisely as well as vigor- 
ously in the steps which they have taken to punish 
the erring battalion. In one particular, indeed, it is 
difficult to approve.of the course taken by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. To inflict a specially severe punish- 
ment upon certain men, not because they were more 
guilty than their comrades, but because it was neces- 
sary to “make an example,” is just one of those 
pieces of folly by which fussy incapacity tries to hide 
its own weakness. If the six men who have been 
sent to prison for long terms deserved that punish- 
ment, it is quite clear that all their comrades de- 
served it also. We may be told that it would have 
been impossible to send the whole battalion to 
prison; but if that be so, then none ought to have 
been sent, unless some special degree of wrong-doing 
could have been brought home to particular indi- 
viduals. It would have been far better to have 
treated the whole battalion with still greater severity 
than has been shown towards it, than to resort to a 
system of scapegoats, and to punish half a dozen 
unfortunate men for the sins of the whole regiment. 
We cannot believe that the sentences upon these 





men will be carried out; but the mere fact that such. 


sentences have been passed is in itself distinctly re- 
pugnant to ordinary notions of justice. 

That the discipline of the army must be main- 
tained is one of those truisms which everybody can 
utter, but which unfortunately comparatively few 
persons really appreciate. It is in view of this 
aspect of the question—the maintenance of discipline 
throughout the whole army—that the incident at the 
Wellington Barracks acquires its real and gravest 
significance. For unfortunately, when we look be- 
yond the act of the Guardsmen, we are compelled to 
admit that there must be something out of joint in 
the whole system of army organisation, or this small 
revolt could never have occurred. What are the 
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facts? We are told that the whole source of the 
evil was the conduct of the officer commanding the 
regiment in harassing the men with unnecessary 
drills. This may or may not be the case. The fact 
that Colonel Maitland has been relieved of his com- 
mand certainly points to the probability of his | 
having had a direct responsibility for the disaffection | 
in the regiment ; but we know nothing on this point | 
ourselves beyond the loose gossip current in the clubs. 
Still, if we assume for a moment that the statement is 
true, what a vivid light does it throw upon the de- 
fects of our army organisation! Here, according to 
this theory, is a regiment harassed into a state of 
incipient mutiny by the indiscretions of its com- | 
mander, and yet not one of his superiors in the service | 
seems to have known anything whatever of the real | 
state of things. If it had been a regiment stationed | 
in some remote corner of the world, if there had 
been no officer superior to Colonel Maitland within 
a thousand miles of him, we might have understood | 
how it was that nobody knew what was happening. 
But here was the case of a crack regiment of Guards, 
positively stationed within a stone’s-throw of the | 
War Office, with all the Headquarters Staff and the 
Home District Staff swarming about its barracks, 
with the Commander-in-Chief in daily sight of it, 
which was yet fretted into this fever of insubordina- 
tion without any one even guessing at the truth. 
How are we to account for this most culpable ignor- 
ance on the part of Colonel Maitland’s superiors? | 
How comes it that neither the General in command 
of the Home District, the Adjutant-General, nor the | 
Commander-in-Chief, knew what was passing in this 
fine regiment? Are we to assume that it is no part 
of the duties of these high functionaries to make 
themselves acquainted with what is going on in the 
army? If that be the case, then the sooner the | 
present system is remedied the better for both army 
and nation. For our part, just as we have objected 
to the creation of scapegoats among the men, so do 
we object to the attempt to find scapegoats among 
the officers. Colonel Maitland may have been to 
blame, but if so there are others, much higher in 
rank, who are not less blameworthy. 

It is impossible to get rid of this bad business 
merely by shipping the battalion to Bermuda. The 


men deserved punishment, for the sake of the dis- | 


cipline of the army, and they have received it; but 
they do not stand alone. Either there is a scandalous 
defect in the whole organisation of our army, or there 
has been a clear neglect of duty on the part of those 
who are at the head or near the head of that organi- 
sation. Which is the case? Not being military 
experts, we must pause for a reply; but we fervently 
trust that the reply will in due time be forthcoming. 
Our little army is a very costly one; but we have 
always been told, and we have been proud to believe 
it, that in its own way it was the best army in the 
world. If, however, it has fallen into such a state 
that one of the finest regiments in the service may, 
for weeks at a stretch, be seething with mutiny 
within sight of the War Office itself, without any one 
of the numerous generals ‘and commanders who con- 
stitute the Headquarters Staff being aware of the 
fact, the sooner we know it for the sham it actually 
is the better. 

It may seem a “ far cry ” from the Wellington Bar- 
racks to Dublin Castle, from the insubordination 
among the Guardsmen to the appointment of Lord 
Welseley as Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, but in 
reality it is nothing of the kind. The one matter 
affects the maintenance of discipline in the army 
almost as closely as the other does. For Lord 
Wolseley as a clever and capable soldier we enter- 
tain a sincere respect. If his services have been 
well rewarded, they have not been unworthy of their 





recompense. But Lord Wolseley is not merely a 
soldier. He has forgotten in an evil moment the 
axiom that the soldier must belong to no party, and 
he has seen fit to plunge into the party politics of 
the country with a zeal that has apparently outrun 
discretion. We honestly confess that we attach 
so little weight to his political speeches that 
under ordinary circumstances we should not 
dream of referring to them; but remembering 
the language he has used on the question of 
Home Rule—or, as he prefers to call it, the dis- 
memberment of the Empire—it is impossible not to 
feel that he ought never to be sent to fill the great 
position of Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, unless 


| the authorities at the War Office wish to drag the 


army into the vortex of party politics. Surely enough 
has been done, under the regime of Mr. Balfour, to 
destroy the confidence of the Irish people in the 
impartiality of police and magistrates. It cannot be 
the desire of any wise soldier that the army also 


| should be regarded throughout Ireland as a mere 
_ weapon of the Unionist party. 


“No polities in the 
army,” forsooth! Howcan discipline be maintained 
in this matter if our most distinguished generals not 
only grant themselves the liberty of making political 
speeches, but are appointed to the very posts for 
which political partisanship should constitute an 
absolute disqualification ? 








LONDON’S WATER TRIBUTE. 





INE words butter no parsnips,”’ and Londoners 
are not likely to be much benefited by Mr. 
Ritchie’s Platonic sympathy with the idea of a 
municipal water supply. Water, indeed, takes its 
place alongside of beer as a subject historically fatal 
even to strong Governments, and the President of 
the Local Government Board will not be allowed by 
his colleagues to risk any repetition of the failure of 
the Home Secretary of 1880. The “rights of pro- 
perty ” involved are much too powerful to be dealt 
with directly by a Ministry otherwise than by virtual 
bribery ; and in questions of compensation—whether 
this be for water privileges, beer licences, perpetual 
pensions, or even bolts and bars—the tender mercies 
of the Conservatives are cruel indeed. No Ministry 
tottering to its fall will face the storm of public 
obloquy which such virtual bribery of London’s 
“water lords’ must inevitably awake. 

The money question is, however, the smallest 
part of the difficulty. The present London water 
supply is neither adequate in amount nor safe in 
quality. The mere growth of population, without 
any increase of the quantity per head, is rapidly 
overtaking the limit of the present sources. But 
the quantity per head must of necessity be rapidly 
increased. At present little more than half the 
tenements in London have a constant supply at all. 
Everyone knows that sanitary requirements are ad- 
vancing and ought to advance rapidly. It is equally 
clear that baths and washhouses, swimming ponds, 
fountains, and other conveniences are being multi- 
plied. It is only the other day that the County 
Council arranged to do the scavenging of some of 
the dirtiest East End streets by flushing them with 
fire hose. As for the public health, we are at present 
placing a very optimistic reliance on inspection of 
fittings, but it is becoming daily more clear that 
some at least of our present water sources will have 
to be discarded before long. It is not a difficult 
sum in municipal arithmetic to put these concurrent 
causes together and calculate the date when the 
first city of the world will find itself in the midst of 
a dry summer face to face with a cholera scare and 
a water famine. 
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If the Metropolis of the Empire possessed the 
municipal powers of a provincial Town Council, or a 
Scotch * Royal Burgh,” the way out of the difiiculty 


would be obvious enough. A resolution in the | 


Council, a public inquiry, a scheme by the best 
available water engineer, would lead, with the least 
possible delay, to an ordinary local Act of Parlia- 
ment and a new supply from the nearest uncontami- 
nated source. The existing mains and plant would 
be taken over at a valuation, fixed after the due 
amount of haggling between the “* Water Committee” 
and the represe ntatives of the companies, and within 
five years Londoners would be drinking pure soft 
ns from Leith Hill or a Welsh lake, and cleaning 
the streets with the liquid from the Thames and 
Lea with which this generation has hitherto vainly 
attempted to satisfy the requirements of five millions 
of people. 

By the wisdom of Mr. Ritchie, London is not 
allowed to take this course. The London County 
Council has no power even to establish a committee 
of inquiry into the supply of London with water, 
much less to promote a Bill to give itself the powers 
necessary for negotiations with the eight powerful 
companies in whose grip London now lies helpless. 

Every day the question becomes more urgent. 
Two years have already been lost by the omission 
of all water powers from the Act of 1888, and by 
Mr. Ritchie’s refusal to tolerate the water inquiry 
clause of last year’s County Council Money Bill. 
That clause has now been passed by the House of 
Commons in the County Council Powers Bill of this 
Session, but it is still in peril in the House of Lords. 
Meanwhile, we have pending the usual quinquennial 
reassessment of the Metropolis, and an agitation, by 
no means confined to the Liberal party, for a suspen- 
sion of the unlimited increments of the water rate. 
Even the London vestries have made a collective pro- 


test. The County Council have petitioned, and for once | 


even Mr. Baumann agrees with them. Mr. Causton 
has brought in a Bill, and has expressed his readi- 
ness to accept any reasonable modification of it. If 
the Government chose to take it any night at eleven 
o'clock, they could pass any tolerable arrangement 
with the general assent of all parties. Yet, though 
they have wasted weeks in marking time since the 
famous majority of four, they now tell us they can 
do nothing beyond the expression of a pious opinion 
that it would be better if the County Council were 
the water authority, and of a Platonic desire that 
some day (when they are gone) and on some terms 
(increased by the capiti alised equivalent of the forth- 
coming rise in rates), this obvious function of 
London’s administrative authority will be graciously 
entrusted to it. 

Excellent as is this pious aspiration of Mr. 
Ritchie, it will be a pity if his suggestion is allowed 
to divert attention from the present immediate issue. 
Whether London is to buy out the water companies 
or not, there is no sense in presenting them with 
another of these quinquennial bonuses which, as even 
Lord Salisbury admits, were not in the contempla- 
tion of the Legislature when the Metropolis Valuation 
Act was passed. 

The conveniences of paying for water supply by 
a general rate rather than by meter are evident and 
admitted. But a water rate which rises with the 
“unearned increment” of the value of metropolitan 
houses, and which is added to every time that the 
rateable assessment for general charges is increased 
by the inclusion of such items as advertisement 
spaces, or machinery, or licences, is flat extortion 
when it is levied by private persons for their own 
profit, and without any corresponding increase either 
in the supply of water or the cost of it. 

There is no question of confiscation in a Suspen- 
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sory Bill. Everyone admits that the companies are 
getting far more than they bargained for, and more 
than anyone foresaw. The quinquennial valuation 
was established in 1869, long after the water com- 
panies, not for the adjustme nt of our water bill, 
but for the better distribution of the cost of London 
government. There is absolutely no reason why 
we should not declare that the present water rate on 
any tenement shall be a high-water mark of “ un- 
earned increment,” and that if the water companies 
ever seek to levy a greater charge, they shall show 
cause for it by proving increased use or cost. 

Meanwhile, the general question of what London 
shall drink must be kept steadily in view. Legal 
monopoly there is none. Each company came as a 
private speculation, and must meet all natural com- 
petitors as best it can. The artesian schemes have 
been only partially successful, but they serve to 
illustrate the principle. If Meux’s Brewery or the 
St. Pancras Vestry may sink wells, the central 
authority may build an aqueduct. If they do not 
wish to build it in a panic, it is high time that they 
made some beginning with the plans. 








THE OXFORD SUMMER MEETING. 
— 

—V— the old University of Oxford is waking 

up, and is beginning to feel in earnest that it 
is a great national institution. The programme for 
the third summer meeting of the University Ex- 
tension and other non-University students is now 
before the public; and the session which is to open 
on August Ist promises to be the most important 
that has yet been held. In plain words, it is 
intended that, during the Oxford Long Vacation, 
the University with its appliances and teaching staff 
shall be opened for rather more than a month to 
upwards of 1,000 non-University students gathered 
from all parts of the country. Last summer more 
than this number took part in the vacation session ; 
of these more than two-thirds were already members 
of one of the various University Extension movements. 
That is to say, the great majority of the summer 
students were not casual visitors to Oxford, but came 
up to get guidance and stimulus in a course of training 
with which they were already familiar. The Oxford 
branch of the University Extension movement has 
just doubled its numbers in four years, and now 
counts not much less than 20,000 members. If this 
rate of increase can be maintained, and if the vaca- 
tion life of the University is to be as active as its 
term life, the University will begin to tell honestly 
upon the nation, and may yet become a University of 
the people and not an upper-class academy. Then 
the summer or vacation courses will be like the 
autumn training of the volunteers, national reserves, 
or second line of defence; and the University Exten- 
sion will answer to the territorial army of the great 
Continental war organisation. 

Practical men have long seen with sorrow that 
the stately foundations of Oxford and her imposing 
machinery of mental growth hybernate (as Pat 
would say) during the whole summer, and are only 
at work for less than half the year. Three terms of 
about eight weeks each are said to use up the 
energies of students and tutors; and for some 
twenty-six weeks in the year, we are told, it is not 
good for either students or teachers to remain 
within sound of “Tom.” Various explanations are 
given of this phenomenon, as they are given of 
most phenomena. The students are not, as a rule, 
suffered to remain a day over the full term. 
The tutors are usually off like the swallows to 
another country or even another continent. Some 
say that men go away from Oxford in order 
to read quietly, and this school of exegesis asserts 
that they come to Oxford to play. Some say 
that the pace is so tremendous during term, the 
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examinations so incessafit, and the struggle for class- 
list life so fierce, that all intellectual activity would 
be paralysed unless students and teachers could be 
“got away” for a little quiet for at least half the 
year. An acute head of a College tells me that the 
Easter Vacation is arranged to let the Dons go to 
Constantinople and Athens. Your Oxford “ Don” 
is nothing if not a geographer and an antiquary ; 
and few of them think life worth living if they do 
not know the museums, cathedrals, and capitals of 
Europe, the Alps, the Apennines, and the Carpa- 
thians, at least as well as Baedeker, or if they could 
not pass a local examination in Sicily, Attica, the 
Egean Sea, and the Hellespont. 

Whatever the cause, the fact is plain. For many 
generations Oxford in the Long Vacation has been 
a true City of the Briar-Rose. The Colleges are silent 
and empty; the gardens are delivered up to children 
and townspeople: Cook’s tourists swarm there in 
batches as if they were in the Baths of Caracalla or 
the Duomo of Torcello: but the University as a living 
body is no more to be seen in Oxford than are the 
Druids to be seen at Stonehenge. <A learned head of 
his College who loved research more than the unripe 
undergraduate, notoriously lived in Oxford only in 
vacation, when the town was at peace and study 
was possible. He used to say that he passed the 
larger part of his life in his own College, in the 
manner contemplated by the statutes of his pious 
founder, on whose meditative soul the undergraduate 
of the future had not dawned. 

All that is changed. Oxford has now an academic 
life in vacation quite as active, if at present not so 
long, as its academic life in term. Somebody who 
represents Mr. Burne Jones’ anzemic fairy prince has 
entered the Palace of the Briar-Rose: and the 
University awakes from its spell. On August Ist, 
the Vice-Chancellor himself will rise out of slumber 
in his chair, will call on Professor Max Miiller to 
give his inaugural address; the Tutors, Professors, 
Dons, and Pokers will rub their eyes and declare 
that they have not had so much as forty winks; 
the Clerk of the Schools will be as busy, exact, 
and omniscient as ever; Mr. Jackson’s beauti- 
ful Jacobean staircase will be thronged as if 
“Greats,” “Mods,” and “Smalls” were all. on at 
once; Mr. S. R. Gardiner will discourse about his 
own great-great- (to the ninth power) grandfather, 
Oliver Cromwell, about whom Mr. Gardiner knows 
more than any man now living in Europe—more 
(men say) than even Mr. Reginald Palgrave, the 
profound, judicious, impartial, and accurate Clerk of 
the House of Commons. Then Dr. Murray will give 
an account of the English language, and of the Eng- 
lish Dictionary ; Mr. Churton Collins will expound 
the poets (bar one); Mr. A. Sidgwick will enlarge on 
Virgil; and Mr. Seymour Haden on etching, and so 
forth; each man dealing with what he knows and 
loves. Thus the spell of vacation is to be snapped, 
and Oxford, during August, is to become again a 
living University throbbing with concentrated essence 
of lecture activity; the University of the people, 
filled by the people, and speaking to the people, or 
at least to any son or daughter of the people who 
can find, beg, or borrow so much as a five-pound 
note. 

How does history repeat itself! In the Middle 
Ages, Oxford was indeed a school of the people. 
Everyone has heard of the 30,000 students in the 
twelfth century who were allowed by charter to 
resort to mendicity to satisfy battels and fees. And, 
though Research, in the nineteenth century, has 
assured us there is as much mendacity as mendicity 
in the tale, even Research, the great solvent, edax 
rerum, admits that in the Ages of Faith the students 
at Oxford were far more numerous than they have 
ever been in the Ages of Criticism. And now the 
new idea of young Oxford is “ to bring the University 
t» the people when the people cannot come to the 
University.” (Prospectus for 1890.) An excellent 
idea in itself! To that idea nearly 20,000 persons 
have assented within the Oxford Extension movement 





alone. About as many have entered in the Cambridge 
Extension movement; and there are other groups, as 
well as the Home-Reading movement. That is to say, 
the ancient Universities of the land are recognising it 
to be their duty to guide the minds of the people, to 
organise home-reading for the masses, to systematise 
and furnish them with an ideal of education. The 
methods are these :—First, an organised body of 
lecturers who go round the country and teach in 
local centres; next, to supply those who can only 
read at home with a methodical scheme of reading ; 
then to bring students together and teachers to- 
gether, in order to compare methods and state wants 
and aims; and now, lastly, to give a rapid specimen 
or type of actual University training, by bringing up 
sections of these learners to the University itself, in 
order to make them feel the meaning of a University, 
to breathe the air of its corporate life, and to see 
with their eyes and hear with their ears what is the 
mysterious process which ultimately gives a man a 
title to write himself Master of Arts. 

The idea is a thoroughly right one, and, if the 
result were to prove a failure, it would be due to the 
ill-success of the mode of carrying itout, the short-com- 
ings of the University system itself, and the fact that 
the Master of Arts himself has very inadequate views 
of what education means or ought tomean. Person- 
ally, the present writer is not at all disposed to main- 
tain the omniscience of the M.A., but he has no wish 
now to argue to the contrary. And he does not 
propose to enter on this difficult and embittered 
question—periculos@ plenum opus alee. Itisa very 
complex story, and most persons who care for educa- 
tion have their own view of it. For my part, I think 
that all University education is being made daily 
too special and too much a sort of pemmican 
of pounded fact crammed into pellets and thrust 
down the learner’s throat. And four-fifths of the 
time and thought which should be given to know- 
ledge are now wasted in that senseless goose-step 
known as examination. Any Oxford teaching now-a- 
days is sure to be full of special research in gobbets, 
and to end in examination of some kind, prizes, 
scholarships, class-lists, certificates, and the rest of 
the competition business so dear to the pot-hunting 
fraternity, whether at Oxford, Cambridge, Lords, 
or Bisley. The Oxford Summer Meeting has, of 
course, its measure of this; but it has the complaint 
in a less acute form. The Eavaminator malignus is 
less poisonous in August. And the great Don Cram 
has gone off to the Bernese Oberland. 

Granting that everything done by any University 
under the prevailing system shall tend to special 
research as the means, and mechanical examination as 
the end (a question not necessary to debate further), 
it must be admitted that the Third Summer Meet- 
ing has been organised with singular comp.eteness 
and forethought. The “ British Ass,” in its palmiest 
days never concocted a more varied and tempting 
programme. T. Cook and Son, who personally con- 
ducted the British army up the Nile, could not better 
the Programme put out by Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, 
of Pembroke College, the indefatigable secretary 
to the Oxford Delegates. Let us add that it 
can be obtained at the office, 35, Corn Market 
Street (price 6d.). The Meeting will be divided into 
two parts, and extends over thirty-three days—from 
August Ist till September 2nd inclusive. There will be 
courses of lectures in history, geography, literature, 
science, economics, art, besides miscellaneous lectures, 
sermons, debates, and concerts. Nearly one hundred 
lectures in the various branches are already fixed in 
the time-table—about four on each working-day, out 
of which the students can take their choice. The 
price of the tickets will be 30s. for the thirty-three 
days, or £1 for either division, with a reduction of 
10 per cent. where parties take tickets together. For 
this sum, which is less than Is. per day, the student 
will be admitted to all the lectures, concerts, con- 
versaziones, given during the thirty-three days. 
The total cost of board, lodging, and all extras, is cal- 
culated at £5 for the first thirteen days, or £10 for 
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the whole period, with a reduction where a party 
live together. An elaborate table of expenses and 
list of lodgings accompanies the Programme, which 
has an excellent tinted map. On these terms Oxford 
throws open for a brief vacation term the whole of 
her resources to all comers. The Committee of 
Delegates comprises three heads of colleges, and some 
of the most active tutors and professors. In Mr. 
Hewins they have found a secretary with a real 
genius for organisation. The present Government, who 
are in so sorry a muddle, might keep their eye on him. 
The lecture staff comprises some of {the best names in 
the country :—Mr. Gardiner, Prof. Max Miiller, Dr. 
Murray, Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. Marriott, Professor 
Geddes. There will be sermons on Sundays in St. 
Mary’s, at Christ Church, and Mansfield College ; there 
will be concerts. organ recitals, and a conversazione in 
the Museum, excursions in the neighbourhood, visits 
to the College Halls and Chapels, a debate in the 
Union, scholarships, and prizes. The Programme 
adds all information as to the recreations of the 
place—boating, bathing, tennis, cabs, and post-office. 
The entire organisation of the Meeting is a master- 
piece of forethought. Of course no organisation 
can supply well-prepared students. Nor can a 
University career of thirty-three days do more than 
suggest ideas, and apply a stimulus. But if crowds 
of men and women fail to see what a University looks 
like when seen from within, it will be their own fault. 
And if they fail to carry away some little help to 
forming their own education, they must blame them- 
selves. The danger is that, like other learned 
gatherings, the Meeting may degenerate into a big 
picnic. But it is the earnest desire of the Delegates 
to make these lectures, not literary displays, but 
real courses of instruction. The time-table shows 
every effort to offer systematic teaching, and not 
lively evenings with some popular talker. Time 
will show whether much will come of these vacation 
terms thrown open to the people. It cannot be 
doubted that young Oxford is quite in earnest in the 
wish to give to its ancient foundations a more truly 
national usefulness, without any restriction of class, 
creed, or academic formulas. 
FREDERIC HARRISON, 








SCOTCH RAILWAYS. 


— — 


|* the summer of 1883, when Mr. Foxwell first pub- 
lished his elaborate paper on “ Express Trains,” 
the best train between London and Aberdeen took 
fourteen hours and fifty minutes. At the same date 
it was possible for first-class passengers to travel 
from Paris to Marseilles, a journey of 536 miles as 
against 540, in within two minutes of the same time. 
In the summer of 1888, when the coming of the 
Forth Bridge had already begun to cast its shadow 
before, the time to Aberdeen hd fallen to under 
fourteen hours, while the Paris and Lyons Railway 
had brought down its record—at least, for pas- 
sengers who had no objection to paying half as 
much again as the ordinary first-class fare — to 
fourteen hours and eighteen minutes. This spring, 
as all the world knows, the Forth Bridge was opened, 
and the time between London and Aberdeen is now 
only ten minutes over the twelve hours, the distance 
remaining all the time unaltered; for though the dis- 
tance over the Bridge is only 523 miles, the West 
Coast trains still run by the old road, and the service 
by either route is accomplished in the same time. 
Needless to say, the French company, having no 
rivalry to fear, has not seen the necessity for any 
corresponding acceleration. To Perth it is the same 
story. In 1883 the best time was eleven hours and 
twenty-five minutes. In 1888 it was ten hours and a 
quarter. To-day one can cover the distance in a few 
minutes under the ten hours by either route. 
It was the fashion two years back to sneer at 
what the newspaper correspondents christened the 
“Race to Edinburgh ;” but, for all that, the enthu- 











siastic correspondents, even if they did occasionally 
talk nonsense about the black smoke which pre- 
vented speeds of 100 miles an hour, were right, and 
the superior persons were wrong. The “Race to 
Edinburgh” was no mere isolated phenomenon—it 
was only the most dramatic point of the long 
struggle for the traffic between London and Scot- 
land that the East Coast has waged against the 
West Coast now for nearly forty years. A quarter 
of an hour knocked off here, twenty minutes in re- 
taliation cut off there, these seem trifling matters 
enough taken singly, but the outcome of it all is 
that, whereas a few years back a passenger was 
forced to leave Aberdeen in the early afternoon in 
order to arrive in London next morning, he can now 
leave Ballater after an eight o’clock breakfast, and go 
to bed in London at eleven o’clock the same night. 
And the Aberdeen services are only a sample of the 
revolution which has taken place all along the line 
down to Penzance and the furthest west. Nor is 
this all. If the time between New York and San 
Francisco has come down, as it has, from six days to 
little more than four; if France and Germany and 
Italy have been roused, as they have, to energy 
hitherto unheard of, it is primarily to the “ Race to 
Edinburgh ”’—that is, in other words, to the Forth 
Bridge—that the impetus was due. 

What the ulterior consequences may be, we have 
yet to see: but with Dundee and St. Andrews and 
Perth within but little more than an hour’s journey 
of the capital, and with all the thriving little towns 
of Fife lying henceforward almost at her doors, we 
may feel certain that the immediate future will see 
great changes in the commercial geography of 
Scotland. The opening of the great bridge has been, 
however, in the first instance, the signal for a dis- 
creditable breakdown of the North British Com- 
pany’s organisation. Most people have seen the 
Waverley Station in Edinburgh, and no one who 
has seen it at a busy time is ever likely to forget it. 
Shut in, in a narrow valley, approached by tunnels 
at either end, its accommodation, both of platform 
space for passengers and of railway lines for working 
the trains, has long been hopelessly inadequate. To 
everyone, except apparently the North British Board, 
it was evident that the opening of the Forth Bridge 
would precipitate a crisis. In the best of stations, 
with the most ample accommodation, it is no light 
matter to revolutionise in a morning the services that 
have been the gradual growth of years. But this, on 
the Ist of June, the North British was forced to do. 
And, spite of the fact that on that day half Edin- 
burgh habitually flits bag and baggage to the country, 
spite of the fact too that, owing to the Exhibition, 
the town was much fuller of strangers than usual, 
it faced its task with such sublime self-confidence, 
that a largely increased suburban service was adver- 
tised to come into force the same day. 

The self-confidence was sublime, but it was not 
lasting. In North British history the day is not 
likely to be known in future as the “ glorious first of 
June.” At an early hour chaos settled down upon 
Waverley, and for weeks afterwards the fog scarcely 
lifted. Trains, when they arrived at all, arrived an 
hour or two hours late ; and however late they might 
be of arrival, they were later still before they got 
away again. Bewildered passengers sat for half a 
day disconsolate amidst their baggage, while officials 
of the allied lines beyond the Tweed came hurrying 
north, each in the vain hope that, in the multitude of 
councillors, his own company, at least, might find 
safety. Expresses for the south were sent off in bits 
as each fragment came to hand. But it was all of no 
use. After a few days the suburban trains which 
had been put on with a light heart were igno- 
miniously cancelled. Carpenters worked day and 
night to erect a temporary platform, but June had 
passed into July, and passengers by the thousand 
had been scared away to the rival line, before the 
beginnings of order once more emerged. 

It is impossible to imagine that collapse so com- 
plete could have been courted had it not been that 
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the attention of the management was absorbed else- 
where. For indeed, for the last month or two, the 
centre of Scotch railway interest has been not at 
Edinburgh and the Forth Bridge, but in the com- 
mittee-rooms at Westminster. It is all over now, 
and the Scotch general managers have gone home to 
reckon up their losses—their losses we say, for practic- 
ally no one has gained anything in the Parliament- 
ary campaign. The Great North of Scotland sought 
to invade the district of its great rival, the Highland, 
by constructing a new line alongside the existing one 
from Elgin to Inverness. Permission was peremp- 
torily refused by the Commons. The Caledonian had 
a whole batch of ambitious projects. It promoted 
a new line along the north of the Clyde to the 
Vale of Leven and the foot of Loch Lomond ; a second 
underground through the heart of Edinburgh down 
to Leith; and a third out northward from Glasgow 
to the Stirlingshire hills. The House of Commons 
refused consent to the two first, while the Lords 
without much hesitation gave a quietus to the last. 
But much more important than all these was the 
scheme for the amalgamation of the North British 
with the Glasgow and South-Western, which would 
have given the control of three out of the four 
routes to the Border to a single company, and which 
accordingly was resisted tooth and nail by the 
Caledonian. The House of Commons Committee 
listened for a fortnight to the evidence against the 
Bill, and then declared the preamble proved. The 
House of Lords listened with equal patience and 
at equal length to the case for the promoters, 
and then threw out the Bill without so much as 
ealling upon its opponents. So the net result of the 
Session is to leave all parties almost exactly as they 
were before. So far, at least, as the North British 
and Caledonian fight is concerned, it is just as well. 
These two companies have enough to do for the 
present in conducting, and at the same time restrain- 
ing within the bounds of reason, the competition 
which has been inaugurated by the opening of the 
Forth Bridge. Indeed, it is very questionable whether 
Parliament might not wisely determine to stereotype, 
for a long while to come, at least in broad outline, 
the existing relationships between all the great rail- 
way companies. But if they are to be modified in 
any case, in Scotland at all events, let us wait, till the 
effect of the opening of the Forth Bridge has had 
time to show itself. 








PICTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. 





R. IRVING’S speech in support of the South 
London Art Gallery last week touched upon 

a subject of no little interest and importance. Why 
should not the municipal authorities in our great 
towns provide art as well as sanitation for the 
communities they control? This was the question 
which Mr. Irving suggested, rather than put in any 
direct form, and it is certainly one which ought to 
be answered. More and more we are enlarging our 
views of the duties which communities in their 
corporate capacity owe to themselves. Twenty 
years have passed since Parliamentary sanction 
was at last given to the doctrine that society was 
bound to provide schools for our children. Year 
by year the duties of corporations with regard to 
sanitary matters have become at once wider and 
more stringent. The provision of pure water, good 
drainage, and cheap light is now recognised almost 
everywhere outside London as among the duties 
which each community in its corporate form owes 
to itself; whilst even in London the Free Libraries 
Act is being put in force, and the community is 
beginning to provide itself with books. And now 
popular ideas are taking a still wider stretch, and 
many men besides Mr. Irving are asking if the 
cultivation of art is any longer to be left outside 
the work that properly belongs, not to individuals 
or voluntary associations, but to those corporations 























which are simply the organised strength and wealth 
of the communities with which they are connected. 

As most of our readers probably know, there are 
some towns in England—notably Liverpool, Man- 

chester, Birmingham, and Leeds —where the question 
put by Mr. Irving has already been answered in the 
affirmative. Public art galleries, belonging to the 
town and controlled by the local authorities, are 
being formed, and one of the greatest reproaches 
upon English social life is thus being removed. But 
the work has only begun as yet; and it is clear that 
popular education on the subject must still be carried 
much further before any adequate results can be 
attained. There is no English provincial town 
which will compare with many Continental cities, in 
the wealth of its art collections, or in the organised 
efforts which it has made to educate its people in a 
sense of the beautiful. Yet what a field of work is 
that which is thus open to our local governing 
bodies, if they will but enter boldly upon it! The 
inhabitant of London has the National Gallery, 
South Kensington, and many other famous collections 
open to him; and though he may avail himself of 
his privileges but rarely, they are within his 
reach whenever he chooses to enjoy them. Very 
different is the case of the inhabitants of the manu- 
facturing towns of the North. Here and there, 
as we have said, the first steps have been taken 
towards the creation of local art galleries; but 
in the great majority of cases the inhabitants of 
these towns are doomed to lead an existence from 
which the elevating influences of art are necessarily 
excluded. The works of our great painters are no 
more than names to them. Millions of them have 
never seen a picture worthy of the name in their 
lives ; thousands more have only done so on the occa- 
sion of some hurried visit to London, or perhaps 
to some neighbouring country house, the owner of 
which does not set his face rigidly against the ad- 
mission of strangers to his rooms. 

Do people who live in the West End of London 
really understand what is the life which their fellow- 
creatures have to lead in the manufacturing towns 
of the “Black Country,” for example? They may 
form some conception of it by a visit to Whitechapel 
or other regions of the East End. Yet not even 
Whitechapel, with its horrors of poverty, misery, 
and crime, can quite parallel the dismal monotony 
of life, not amongst the very poor, but among the 
labouring classes, in scores of towns on whose in- 
dustry the wealth and prosperity of England are 
founded. In a great city like London there is always 
a certain fulness of life, a rush of action and inci- 
dent, which prevents anything like positive stagna- 
tion even in its most wretched quarters. But to the 
monotony of daily toil in the manufacturing towns 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Staffordshire, there 
is absolutely no relief. The eye of the dweller in 
these unlovely places is never even gladdened and 
taught by the sight of a noble building like St. 
Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, or of a splendid 
thoroughfare like the Thames Embankment. From 
week’s end to week’s end, the hideous factory, with 
its dirt and din, the “long unlovely street” of mean 
brick cottages—in which the one “bit of colour” is 
thrown from the windows of the public-house— 
must suffice for the artisan and his wife and children. 
Sunday brings him rest, worship perchance, a possi- 
bility of a walk through the smoke-begrimed fields 
within reach of his home—but nothing more. Is it 
wonderful that the sense of beauty, the very instinct 
of art with which the poorest in happier climes are 
born, withers away among such people, until it 
seems to those who visit them as though they 
actually preferred the mean and squalid and vulgar 
to anything better and brighter ? 

Surely it is time that something should be done 
to redeem and beautify the lives of these dwellers in 
the dark places of the land! It is true that these 
dismal provincial towns of ours are in other respects 
anything but dark. Many a poor fellow who never 
heard of Raffaele, and never saw a Turner or even 
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a Millais in his life, has a soul which is steeped in 
moral beauty. There is a strength of religious faith, 
an activity of self-sacrifice, among many of the poor 
in these manufacturing towns, of which we see little 
in Belgravia or South Kensington. In their political 
zeal, in their love of books, in their genuine public 
spirit, they will compare favourably with any com- 
munity in the world. But their sense of the beauti- 
ful is lost. They cannot love art, because they know 
nothing of what it is. Public-spirited and intelligent 
enough to realise the duty of the community of 
which they form a part with regard to sanitation, 
education, provision of pure water and of books—for 
nowhere are the Public Libraries more generally used 
and valued than in these towns—they cannot yet 
bring themselves to recognise its duty with regard to 
art. It is time that the art-missionary went abroad 
amongst them, and that they were made to realise 
in what it is that their lives are now so lament- 
ably deficient. Remembering all that has been done 
to advance and organise corporate life in England 
within the last thirty years, we do not despair of 
seeing, before the next century has reached its teens, 
a practical answer given to Mr. Irving’s question in 
scores of the towns in which art is'now unknown. 
At any rate, we cannot but be thankful to him 
for having again called our attention to one of 
the crying wants of our time. 








THE END OF THE SEASON. 





HIS is “the psychological moment” when cynic 
and sage agree to shake their heads at the 
follies of another social campaign. The season is 
virtually over, though the light still burns on 
Victoria Tower as a token that Laocoon Smith is yet 
in the serpentine toils of malignant obstruction. It 
is time for the moralist to produce the familiar text 
from the preacher who took up his parable against 
human vanity “beneath the solemn Syrian cedars.” 
But how stale and flat the sermon is! A 
great writer of our own generation, whom a 
small writer describes as “an average clubman, 
plus genius,” descanted upon the vanity of vanities 
with a zeal for which average clubmen are not 
famous. Even genius does not emerge from a por- 
tico in Pall Mall with a natural bias against all the 
ambitions, intrigues, festivities, which are the atmo- 
sphere of the clubman’s being. Society quailed some- 
times under the pulpit which was set up on Cornhill. 
The fierce triumphs, the disasters, the heart-burn- 
ings, of the social struggle were drawn by a master- 
hand which spared nobody. But it was, and is still, 
a vastly entertaining picture; and the grievous 
hindrance to later moralists is that they have not 
humour enough to make them sociable. The average 
clubman, minus genius, who has‘a fancy for moralis- 
ing over the hollowness of life, should remember the 
youth in Mr. Oscar Wilde’s gruesome story, who, 
when he thought he had done a good deed, looked 
at his tell-tale portrait, and saw the line of hypo- 
erisy. “ All things that are,” said Gratiano in one 
of his rare moments of reflection, “are with more 
spirit chased than enjoyed.” That is true philo- 
sophy; but the chase is so protracted, and 
the spirit of the huntsman is so keen, that 
the ordinary moral of vanitas vanitatum is of 
little more practical account than Tolstoi’s denuncia- 
tion in his old age of the elementary instincts of 
humanity. The season has run its course, and 
every one who has tried to float uppermost on the 
glittering tide has a personal calculation of profit 
and loss which may not always be agreeable. But 
season will follow season in interminable vista; and 
to indulge in moral generalities on the emptiness of 
fashion is about as profitable as it would be for Sir 
John Lubbock to favour the County Council with a 
lecture on the taming of wasps. 





Well, the season has been well spiced with sur- 
prises. Parliament has seen a confident Ministry 
driven from pillar to post. Leek has been the daily 
diet of overweening patriots. Mayfair has trembled 
lest its tender missives should be left undelivered by 
rebellious postmen. Mary, the cook, has been bewild- 
ered by the behaviour of her faithful Robert at Bow 
Street, and Juliet, the nursery-maid, has seen her 
red-coated Romeo banished to the Bermudas. Dis- 
turbing echoes of an illustrious duke’s vocabu- 
lary have found their way into billiard-rooms and 
boudoirs. A lost lion has come back from Africa 
and wedded Una in Westminster Abbey. Scions of 
a noble house have flouted each other in the news- 
papers. The death of a philanthropist has left us 
with the surprising fact that the bastard son of one 
of the greatest profligates in Europe, and the grand- 
son of another, devoted a fortune and a lifetime to 
beneficence, in defiance of the laws of heredity—moral 
and scientific. The journal of Marie Bashkirtseff has 
shown that a woman of society can lay bare the most 
disagreeable recesses of her own vanity and pride 
with a candour which excites the admiration 
of a cardinal. Will the Bashkirtseffs of London 
follow this example, and shall we be favoured 
with the memoirs of every morbidly feminine 
personality, so that woman shall cease to be the 
mystery of creation? A distinguished Nationalist 
has written a novel, and his opponents, who are 
always proclaiming the superior intellect of Ulster, 
‘annot prevail upon Mr. William Johnston, of 
Ballykilbeg, to outshine Mr. O’Brien with an epic 
poem of the Boyne. Miss Mary Anderson, who was 
once wedded to her art, has found a more practical 
husband ; and another American actress has captured 
the hearts of emotional critics who have been writing 
praises of this “ unexpressive she,” quite as extrava- 
gant as the rhymes which Orlando carved on the 
young trees in Arden. True, this Rosalind is a very 
winsome creature; but it is not the least of the 
season’s surprises to be told that all the graces of 
culture and elocution in the representation of Shake- 
speare have been imported from America. Who can 
say after this epitome that the season has been dull? 
These marvels are still agitating our souls. We 
cannot call them 


“Sons of a day, just buoyant on the flood, 
Then number’d with the puppies in the mud.” 


And now society is taking wing to its holiday 
haunts; and paterfamilias is heard lamenting the 
costliness of the annual expedition to the sea; and 
soon the indignant Briton will liberate his soul in the 
Times, like Robinson in Richard Doyle’s delightful 
book, about “the inadequate washing apparatus” 
at his Continental hotel. The roses, which faded 
in town when we danced till dawn, will revive 
in the spray of the Channel, or in the air of Miirren. 
The stories which bored us at so many dinners 
will renew their youth at Wiesbaden. Anecdotes, 
like the gout, are all the better for the German 
waters. But the plaint of paterfamilias haunts our 
sympathetic ear. No wonder the poor man detests 
the seaside. No wonder he casts a malevolent 
eye on excellent matrons who have seen better days, 
and who proffer unexceptionable rooms. No wonder 
he scents fever in the most briny air, and questions 
the advantage to anybody’s health of a few weeks’ 
sojourn in an alien atmosphere. The truth is that 
this unfortunate citizen is confronted by boredom of 
the most appalling kind. The monotony of the 
seaside is responsible for half the morose pessimism 
of our island. If you are too old for a spade and 
bucket, and too young for the amiable contempla- 
tion of vacancy, and too nervous for the platitudes 
of the promenade, life by the sea is a torment. You 
cannot read; and your mind sinks to the level of 
puzzles, or the exposition of prophecy in the leaflets 
of the Rev. Mr. Baxter. It is better to stay in town 
in the sultriest August than to be soured and nar- 
rowed by an experience which is the annual bitter- 
ness of many a long-suffering Englishman. 
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the attention of the management was absorbed else- 
where. For indeed, for the last month or two, the 
centre of Scotch railway interest has been not at 
Edinburgh and the Forth Bridge, but in the com- 
mittee-rooms at Westminster. It is all over now, 
and the Scotch general managers have gone home to 
reckon up their losses—their losses we say, for practic- 

ally no one has gained anything in the Parliament- 
ary campaign. The Great North of Scotland sought 
to invade the district of its great rival, the Highland, 
by constructing a new line alongside the existing one 
from Elgin to Inverness. Permission was peremp- 
torily refused by the Commons. The Caledonian had 
a whole batch of ambitious projects. It promoted 
a new line along the north of the Clyde to the 
Vale of Leven and the foot of Loch Lomond ; a second 
underground through the heart of Edinburgh down 
to Leith; and a third out northward from Glasgow 
to the Stirlingshire hills. The House of Commons 
refused consent to the two first, while the Lords 
without much hesitation gave a quietus to the last. 
But much more important than all these was the 
scheme for the amalgamation of the North British 
with the Glasgow and South-Western, which would 
have given the control of three out of the four 
routes to the Border to a single company, and which 
accordingly was resisted tooth and nail by the 
Caledonian. The House of Commons Committee 
listened for a fortnight to the evidence against the 
Bill, and then declared the preamble proved. The 
House of Lords listened with equal patience and 
at equal length to the case for the promoters, 
and then threw out the Bill without so much as 
ealling upon its opponents. So the net result of the 
Session is to leave all parties almost exactly as they 
were before. So far, at least, as the North British 
and Caledonian fight is concerned, it is just as well. 
These two companies have enough to do for the 
present in conducting, and at the same time restrain- 
ing within the bounds of reason, the competition 
which has been inaugurated by the opening of the 
Forth Bridge. Indeed, it is very questionable whether 
Parliament might not wisely determine to stereotype, 
for a long while to come, at least in broad outline, 
the existing relationships between all the great rail- 
way companies. But if they are to be modified in 
any case, in Scotland at all events, let us wait, till the 


effect of the opening of the Forth — has had 
time to show itself. 








PICTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. 





R. IRVING'S speech in support of the South 
London Art Gallery last week touched upon 

a subject of no little interest and importance. Why 
should not the municipal authorities in our great 
towns provide art as well as sanitation for the 
communities they control? This was the question 
which Mr. Irving suggested, rather than put in any 
direct form, and it is certainly one which ought to 
be answered. More and more we are enlarging our 


views of the duties which communities in their 
corporate capacity owe to themselves. Twenty 
years have passed since Parliamentary sanction 


was at last given to the doctrine that society was 
bound to provide schools for our children. Year 
by year the duties of corporations with regard to 
sanitary matters have become at once wider and 
more stringent. The provision of pure water, good 
drainage, and cheap light is now recognised almost 
everywhere outside London as among the duties 
which each community in its corporate form owes 
to itself; whilst even in London the Free Libraries 
Act is being put in force, and the community is 
beginning to provide itself with books. And now 
popular ideas are taking a still wider stretch, and 
many men besides Mr. Irving are asking if the 
cultivation of art is any longer to be left outside 
the work that properly belongs, not to individuals 
or voluntary associations, but to those corporations 


| 
| 
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which are simply the organised strength and wealth 
of the communities with which they are connected. 

As most of our readers probably know, there are 
some towns in England—notably Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Leeds —where the question 
put by Mr. Irving has already been answered in the 
affirmative. Public art galleries, belonging to the 
town and controlled by the local authorities, are 
being formed, and one of the greatest reproaches 
upon English social life is thus being removed. But 
the work has only begun as yet; and it is clear that 
popular education on the subject must still be carried 
much further before any adequate results can be 
attained. There is no English provincial town 
which will compare with many Continental cities, in 
the wealth of its art collections, or in the organised 
efforts which it has made to educate its people in a 
sense of the beautiful. Yet what a field of work is 
that which is thus open to our local governing 
bodies, if they will but enter boldly upon it! The 
inhabitant of London has the National Gallery, 
South Kensington, and many other famous collections 
open to him; and though he may avail himself of 
his privileges but rarely, they are within his 
reach whenever he chooses to enjoy them. Very 
different is the case of the inhabitants of the manu- 
facturing towns of the North. Here and there, 
as we have said, the first steps have been taken 
towards the creation of local art galleries; but 
in the great majority of cases the inhabitants of 
these towns are doomed to lead an existence from 
which the elevating influences of art are necessarily 
excluded. The works of our great painters are no 
more than names to them. Millions of them have 
never seen a picture worthy of the name in their 
lives ; thousands more have only done so on the occa- 
sion of some hurried visit to London, or perhaps 
to some neighbouring country house, the owner of 
which does not set his face rigidly against the ad- 
mission of strangers to his rooms. 

Do people who live in the West End of London 
really understand what is the life which their fellow- 
creatures have to lead in the manufacturing towns 
of the “Black Country,” for example? They may 
form some conception of it by a visit to Whitechapel 
or other regions of the East End. Yet not even 
Whitechapel, with its horrors of poverty, misery, 
and crime, can quite parallel the dismal monotony 
of life, not amongst the very poor, but among the 
labouring classes, in scores of towns on whose in- 
dustry the wealth and prosperity of England are 
founded. In a great city like London there is always 
a certain fulness of life, a rush of action and inci- 
dent, which prevents anything like positive stagna- 
tion even in its most wretched quarters. But to the 
monotony of daily toil in the manufacturing towns 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Staffordshire, there 
is absolutely no relief. The eye of the dweller in 
these unlovely places is never even gladdened and 
taught by the sight of a noble building like St. 
Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, or of a splendid 
thoroughfare like the Thames Embankment. From 
week’s end to week’s end, the hideous factory, with 
its dirt and din, the “long unlovely street” of mean 
brick cottages—in which the one “bit of colour” is 
thrown from the windows of the public-house— 
must suffice for the artisan and his wife and children. 
Sunday brings him rest, worship perchance, a possi- 
bility of a walk through the smoke-begrimed fields 
within reach of his home—but nothing more. Is it 
wonderful that the sense of beauty, the very instinct 
of art with which the poorest in happier climes are 
born, withers away among such people, until it 
seems to those who visit them as though they 
actually preferred the mean and squalid and vulgar 
to anything better and brighter ? 

Surely it is time that something should be done 
to redeem and beautify the lives of these dwellers in 
the dark places of the land! It is true that these 
dismal provincial towns of ours are in other respects 
anything but dark. Many a poor fellow who never 
heard of Raffaele, and never saw a Turner or even 
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a Millais in his life, has a soul which is steeped in 
moral beauty. There is a strength of religious faith, 
an activity of self-sacrifice, among many of the poor 
in these manufacturing towns, of which we see little 
in Belgravia or South Kensington. In their political 
zeal, in their love of books, in their genuine public 
spirit, they will compare favourably with any com- 
munity in the world. But their sense of the beauti- 
ful is lost. They cannot love art, because they know 
nothing of what it is. Public-spirited and intelligent 
enough to realise the duty of the community of 
which they form a part with regard to sanitation, 
education, provision of pure water and of books—for 
nowhere are the Public Libraries more generally used 
and valued than in these towns—they cannot yet 
bring themselves to recognise its duty with regard to 
art. It is time that the art-missionary went abroad 
amongst them, and that they were made to realise 
in what it is that their lives are now so lament- 
ably deficient. Remembering all that has been done 
to advance and organise corporate life in England 
within the last thirty years, we do not despair of 
seeing, before the next century has reached its teens, 
a practical answer given to Mr. Irving’s question in 
scores of the towns in which art is tow unknown. 
At any rate, we cannot but be thankful to him 
for having again called our attention to one of 
the crying wants of our time. 








THE END OF THE SEASON, 
— ⸗ 


HIS is “the psychological moment” when cynic 
and sage agree to shake their heads at the 
follies of another social campaign. The season is 
virtually over, though the light still burns on 
Victoria Tower as a token that Laocoon Smith is yet 
in the serpentine toils of malignant obstruction. It 
is time for the moralist to produce the familiar text 
from the preacher who took up his parable against 
human vanity “beneath the solemn Syrian cedars.” 
But how stale and flat the sermon is! A 
great writer of our own generation, whom a 
small writer describes as “an average clubman, 
plus genius,” descanted upon the vanity of vanities 
with a zeal for which average clubmen are not 
famous. Even genius does not emerge from a por- 
tico in Pall Mall with a natural bias against all the 
ambitions, intrigues, festivities, which are the atmo- 
sphere of the clubman’s being. Society quailed some- 
times under the pulpit which was set up on Cornhill. 
The fierce triumphs, the disasters, the heart-burn- 
ings, of the social struggle were drawn by a master- 
hand which spared nobody. But it was, and is still, 
a vastly entertaining picture; and the grievous 
hindrance to later moralists is that they have not 
humour enough to make them sociable. The average 
clubman, minus genius, who has‘a fancy for moralis- 
ing over the hollowness of life, should remember the 
youth in Mr. Oscar Wilde’s gruesome story, who, 
when he thought he had done a good deed, looked 
at his tell-tale portrait, and saw the line of hypo- 
erisy. “ All things that are,” said Gratiano in one 
of his rare moments of reflection, “are with more 
spirit chased than enjoyed.” That is true philo- 
sophy; but the chase is so protracted, and 
the spirit of the huntsman is so keen, that 
the ordinary moral of vanitas vanitatum is of 
little more practical account than Tolstoi’s denuncia- 
tion in his old age of the elementary instincts of 
humanity. The season has run its course, and 
every one who has tried to float uppermost on the 
glittering tide has a personal calculation of profit 
and loss which may not always be agreeable. But 
season will follow season in interminable vista; and 
to indulge in moral generalities on the emptiness of 
fashion is about as profitable as it would be for Sir 
John Lubbock to favour the County Council with a 
lecture on the taming of wasps. 





Well, the season has been well spiced with sur- 
prises. Parliament has seen a confident Ministry 
driven from pillar to post. Leek has been the daily 
diet of overweening patriots. Mayfair has trembled 
lest its tender missives should be left undelivered by 
rebellious postmen. Mary, the cook, has been bewild- 
ered by the behaviour of her faithful Robert at Bow 
Street, and Juliet, the nursery-maid, has seen her 
red-coated Romeo banished to the Bermudas.  Dis- 
turbing echoes of an illustrious duke’s vocabu- 
lary have found their way into billiard-rooms and 
boudoirs. A lost lion has come back from Africa 
and wedded Una in Westminster Abbey. Scions of 
a noble house have flouted each other in the news- 
papers. The death of a philanthropist has left us 
with the surprising fact that the bastard son of one 
of the greatest profligates in Europe, and the grand- 
son of another, devoted a fortune and a lifetime to 
beneficence, in defiance of the laws of heredity—moral 
and scientific. The journal of Marie Bashkirtseff has 
shown that a woman of society can lay bare the most 
disagreeable recesses of her own vanity and pride 
with a candour which excites the admiration 
of a cardinal. Will the Bashkirtseffs of London 
follow this example, and shall we be favoured 
with the memoirs of every morbidly feminine 
personality, so that woman shall cease to be the 
mystery of creation? A distinguished Nationalist 
has written a novel, and his opponents, who are 
always proclaiming the superior intellect of Ulster, 
‘annot prevail upon Mr. William Johnston, of 
Ballykilbeg, to outshine Mr. O’Brien with an epic 
poem of the Boyne. Miss Mary Anderson, who was 
once wedded to her art, has found a more practical 
husband; and another American actress has captured 
the hearts of emotional critics who have been writing 
praises of this “ unexpressive she,” quite as extrava- 
gant as the rhymes which Orlando carved on the 
young trees in Arden. True, this Rosalind is a very 
Winsome creature; but it is not the least of the 
season’s surprises to be told that all the graces of 
culture and elocution in the representation of Shake- 
speare have been imported from America. Who can 
say after this epitome that the season has been dull? 
These marvels are still agitating our souls. We 
cannot call them 


‘Sons of a day, just buoyant on the flood, 
Then number’d with the puppies in the mud.” 


And now society is taking wing to its holiday 
haunts; and paterfamilias is heard lamenting the 
costliness of the annual expedition to the sea; and 
soon the indignant Briton will liberate his soul in the 
Times, like Robinson in Richard Doyle’s delightful 
book, about “the inadequate washing apparatus” 
at his Continental hotel. The roses, which faded 
in town when we danced till dawn, will revive 
in the spray of the Channel, or in the air of Mürren. 
The stories which bored us at so many dinners 
will renew their youth at Wiesbaden. Anecdotes, 
like the gout, are all the better for the German 
waters. But the plaint of paterfamilias haunts our 
sympathetic ear. No wonder the poor man detests 
the seaside. No wonder he casts a malevolent 
eye on excellent matrons who have seen better days, 
and who proffer unexceptionable rooms. No wonder 
he scents fever in the most briny air, and questions 
the advantage to anybody’s health of a few weeks’ 
sojourn in an alien atmosphere. The truth is that 
this unfortunate citizen is confronted by boredom of 
the most appalling kind. The monotony of the 
seaside is responsible for half the morose pessimism 
of our island. If you are too old for a spade and 
bucket, and too young for the amiable contempla- 
tion of vacancy, and too nervous for the platitudes 
of the promenade, life by the sea is a torment. You 
cannot read; and your mind sinks to the level of 
puzzles, or the exposition of prophecy in the leaflets 
of the Rev. Mr. Baxter. It is better to stay in town 
in the sultriest August than to be soured and nar- 
rowed by an experience which is the annual bitter- 
ness of many a long-suffering Englishman. 
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GEORGE RANGER AS JULIUS CAESAR. 


R.H. the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 

- has for many years enjoyed the reputation 

of being what the late Mr. Richardson, of the 
Theatres Royal, Bartholomew and Greenwich Fairs, 
used to call a “bould speaker.” “Never mind 
grammar an’ hactin’ an’ sich like,” the enterprising 
proprietor of the once famous show would say to 
a candidate for histrionic employment; “can yer 
make yer woice ’erd hall hover the Fair?” and on 
the candidate giving a satisfactory specimen of his 
lung-power, Richardson would remark, “ You’re the 
man for my money, Mister;” and a bargain was struck 
on the spot. On one occasion, indeed, it is said that 
this admirer of sonorous language being in a remote 
part of East Smithfield, and hearing, or fancying that 
he heard, the voice of a newly-engaged member of 
his company splitting the ears of the groundlings in 
the far-distant booth, shouted, as though to his stage- 
manager, “Hi! let that uncommon bould speaker 
have ten bob a veek hextra!” But that the Duke of 
Cambridge is the least rapacious of mankind, he 
might fairly claim a considerable addition to his 
professional income on the ground of the boldness of 
his utterances, which are usually as rigorous in matter 
as they are in manner. It is his bluff, trenchant, 
downright way of putting things that makes the 
Duke so invaluable as the chairman at a _ public 
dinner,or as a guest at a Civic festival, when he returns 
thanks “for the Service over which he has the honour 
to preside—to preside.” In the chair at the annual 
banquet, say, of the Destitute Rat-catchers’ Benevo- 
lent Association, H.R.H.’s “ speech of the evening” 
has always a genial * Stand and Deliver!” ring about 
it; and if at the conclusion he does not actually say, 
“Up, Stewards, and at ’em,” his appeal for contribu- 
tions has the force of a military word of command. 
Thus, also, when he returns thanks for the army, he 
never loses a moment in opening fire, and he always 
stands to his guns. That we should have more 
soldiers, that they should be better paid, and that 
Parliament should interfere as little as possible with 
the administration of the Service, are standing texts 
with him; but audiences seldom grow tired of listen- 
ing to him, since they know that the Royal “ bould 
speaker” is thoroughly sincere in every word that 
he says, and that he has the good of that army which 
he has so long and capably commanded thoroughly 
at heart. It is, however, in the administration of a 
“ wigging ” that the Duke rhetorically excels. 

Once upon a time there were slight symptoms of 
insubordination at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and the Duke went down and “wigged” 
the malcontents. He nearly frightened the gentle- 
men cadets out of their wits; but, after telling them 
that they deserved to be birched, wound up his 
“wigging” in most good-humoured style, and was 
heartily cheered by the gallant lads when he left 
the parade ground. But majora canamus. Perhaps 
the most serious “ wigging” that the Duke has had 
to administer in the course of a protracted military 
career was the one with which he favoured the men 
of the 2nd Battalion of the Grenadier Guards at 
the Wellington Barracks on Tuesday morning last. 
It is not pleasant to be sent away with what is 
popularly known as “a, flea in the ear;” but the 
Duke’s parting caress to the naughty, but, it is to 
be hoped, repentant Tommy Atkinses more closely 
resembled a series of swinging buffets on both ears, 
and of the nature known among schoolboys as 
“stingers.” The oddest feature in this latest speci- 
men of H.R.H.’s “ bould speaking,’ was that the 
Duke momentarily posed—sans s’en douter, very 
likely —as another military commander—Julius Cæsar 
of Rome, to wit—especially as he is depicted in the 
pages of one Suetonius Tranquillus. The Duke was 
so angry with the refractory Tommy Atkinses that 
he would not call them “Guards;” he addressed 
them only as “Grenadiers.” So like good old Julius! 
“When the soldiers of the Tenth Legion at Rome,” 


writes Suetonius, “demanded their discharge and 
rewards for their service with violent threats 
and no small danger to the city, although the 
war was then raging in Africa he did not 
hesitate, contrary to the advice of his friends, 
to meet the Legion and disband it. But addressing 
them by the title of ‘ Quirites, instead of ‘ soldiers,” 
he by this single word so thoroughly brought them 
round, and changed their determination, that they 
immediately cried out they were his ‘soldiers,’ and 
followed him to Africa, although he had refused 
their service. He nevertheless punished the most 
mutinous among them acith the loss of a third of 
their share in the plunder.’ The Duke must 
evidently have been re-reading the “Lives of the 
Twelve Ceesars.” On revient toujours a ses premiers 
amours. Let us hope that the Duke may see his way 
to taking yet more leaves out of Cesar’s book as 
expounded by the historian. ‘“ He neither noticed all 
their transgressions, nor punished them according to 
strict rule. But for deserters and mutineers he made 
the most diligent inquiry, and their punishment was 
most severe: other delinquencies he would connive 
at. Sometimes, after a great battle ending in victory, 
he would grant them a relaxation from all kinds of 
duty, and leave them to revel at pleasure; being 
wont to boast ‘that his soldiers fought none the 
worse for being well oiled.” It will be observed 
that although the Duke went quite as far as Czesar in 
“blowing up” Tommy Atkins, and court-martialling 
the ringleaders in the recent disturbance at the Wel- 
lington Barracks, he still allowed the battalion whom 
he “wigged” the title of “Grenadiers.” Now, had 
he addressed them literally as “ Quirites,” he might 
as well have called them “Quidnunecs” or “ Qui 
tams” or “ Cui Bonos,” and he probably hesitated to 
apply to them such contumelious equivalents for 
“ Quirites ” as * cads, “ pikins,” “ gravel-crushers,” or 
“’Arries.” Still, H.R.H. had evidently not forgotten 
his Suetonius when, on shaking hands with Colonel 
Eaton, he bade him “be good to the men.” Like 
Cesar, the Commander-in-Chief holds that Tommy 
Atkins, when he behaves himself, should be “ well 
oiled.” That “be good to the men” was the one 
touch of nature—of hearty, sterling, kindly good- 
nature—which made the five hundred Grenadier 
guardsmen, their officers, and the Commander-in- 
Chief himself, all kin, notwithstanding the tremen- 
dous “wigging’’ which the Duke had dealt out to 
them. G. A. S. 








HEBREWS VERSUS JEWS. 
— 

F Terence were among our contributors at the 
present day, he would convey the precise 
meaning of his most famous line by pointing out: 
that nothing concerning the Liberal party can be 
out of place in our columns. It may therefore not 
be amiss to glance at Liberalism in one of its most 
curious contemporary phases, and to note the in- 
fluence of the most lively political faith on the most 

ancient theological religion. 

The Jews in our midst are about to elect a Chief 
Rabbi, and, on the principle that in the public 
interest you dock a legacy at the moment it 
descends, the occasion is thought by some appro- 
priate to curtail the minor papacy of some of its 
terrors or glories. The work naturally falls to the 
party which contemplates the limitation of be— 
quest with equanimity, the infallibility of spiritual 
authority with aversion, and hereditary authority 
with suspicion. The problem with which they have 
to make their principles square at the present 
moment is to devise a holy office with a maximum 
of spiritual and a minimum of mundane power 
the Chief Rabbi is to reign, but not to govern. But 
the successors of Gallio are abroad in the land, with 
a slightly changed formula. They care for none of 
these things (vulgarly called reforms)—ie., they 
object to them strongly. Now, Gallio was a Tory. 








The intellectual—and possibly the practical—key 
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to the situation is to be found in the small Jewish 
body known as the “ Reformed” Synagogue, which is 
the Medina of the Jewish liberals, and may be their 
Mecca. The movement of 1847, which brought it to the 
birth, whatever its proximate causes may have been, 
will always be to Judaism in this country, what the 
French Revolution was to the peoples of Europe— 
“‘epoch-making” and “a new departure.” It was a 
revolt against Rabbinism, which, as a system of 
religion, it identified with sacerdotalism and cere- 
monialism. The essential “points” of the new 
charter were:—(1) Observance of the great fes- 
tivals in point of duration according to Biblical 
usage; (2) the use of music in the ritual; (3) the 
employment of English as well as of Hebrew in the 
synagogue. 

To the student of society the most significant 
fact about the whole thing was that the actors were 
an upper class—all educated and all wealthy. This 
time it was the patres and not the plebs who seceded. 
Possibly this may account for the circumstance that 
when they were promptly excommunicated by the 
Chief Rabbi of the day, not only were they not a 
penny the worse, but they have thriven out of all 
proportion with everything but the bitterness of the 
curse. They bequeathed to the “orthodox” body they 
left, their example, and the legacy has now accumu- 
lated substantial interest in the liberal party within 
the gates. This party has succeeded in procur- 
ing the summoning of a representative conference 
{which met for the first time last Thursday) on 
the future of the Rabbinate, and their opponents 
suspect them of a desire to promote their views by 
means of that body. Now, there is no people 
which recognises the great truth that man liveth 
not by bread alone more than the Jews, and the 
purveyance of meat proper (according to Rabbinic 
laws) to be eaten by Israelites is one of the most 
solemn and welcome cares of all their communities. 

The case against the liberals has been forcibly 
put by the remark that they wish to place the 
regulation of the supply of canonical meat in the 
hands of those who constantly, commonly, normally, 
and habitually eat uncanonical meat! There may be 
grounds for these forebodings, but it is certain that 
not even a “reformer,” let alone an “orthodox” 
liberal, wishes to force the loathed viands of Gentile 
butchers down his “hardshell” brother's throat, 
and perhaps it may be delicately suggested that 
statistics, which can prove anything, might easily 
show that the great bulk of the said brother's 
trusted leaders themselves are not altogether mono- 
maniacs in the observance of the ritual, dietary, or 
ceremonial laws. 

Assuming that the points on which liberals will 
show fight are the same as those of the reformers 
before them—viz., no more artificially bloated holy- 
days; music; and the vernacular in the prayer-book 
—it is significant that their ideal should take us 
back at one bound to the Temple of Solomon, who 
was the first Hebrew Liberal, as Jeroboam I. was the 
first Hebrew Radical. Nor are these the only coincid- 
ences in which they recall the days of King Solomon. 
All unconsciously, but surely, they are preparing the 
way for the mighty question of intermarriage—the 
most colossal with which the Jews can be confronted. 
(Here, too, the leading houses of the “ orthodox” 
folk have led the way; are not the facts written 
in the columns of the Morning Post?) Even now 
the Jews are perfectly tolerant of any speculative 
opinion; and that their communal institutions are 
not founded on a religious basis may be inferred 
from the fact that Mr. Bradlaugh was recently a 
guest of one of the most considerable of them; 
and the culture and secular education of the liberal 
party—an additional point of contact, by the way, 
with the reformers—with its inevitable rational- 
ism, is another bond of sympathy with the reputed 
author of Ecclesiastes. 

The truth is, that at the present moment they 
are taking an essentially Hebrew standpoint, and in- 
stinctively looking to the golden age of the Hebrews. 





It would be in keeping if they proposed to call the 
new spiritual head “High Priest” instead of “Chief 
Rabbi.” Their opponents are the Jews. It has been 
said that “those who will not look backward to their 
ancestors, will not look forward to their posterity,” 
and the remark is borne out by the fact that the 
Jews arrest their retrospect half-way; their hopes 
and ideas are medieval, modern, and bourgeois ; they 
have no organic conception of social, or even Mes- 
sianic, regeneration. In their pulpits no preacher 
dare quote the New Testament, nor—shade of 
Spinoza !—is it studied in their theological college. 
It is from their nondescript system, with its burdens, 
superstitions, excrescences, and absurdities, that the 
new spirit has been moving for half a century to- 
wards the pristine principle of monotheism and 
morals. A real revival is taking place. Men are 
daring, though they are Jews by birth, to be Hebrews 
by religion. 

Yet it may be doubted whether they will effect 
much here and now. The Conference is presided 
over by a Dissentient peer—a law of whose nature 
it seems to be to promote paper unions; and the 
analogies of other reformations are not encouraging. 
The history of this country affords a curiously 
close parallel. “The aim of [Thomas] Cromwell,” 
says J. R. Green, “was simply that of the New 
Learning; he desired religious reform rather than 
revolution, simplification rather than a change of 
doctrine, the purification of worship rather than the 
introduction of a new ritual.” “ But,” in the sequel, 
“as Cromwell had foreseen, the time for a peaceful 
reform and for a general reunion of Christendom was 
past. The Council so passionately desired met at 
Trent in no spirit of conciliation, but to ratify the 
very superstitions and errors against which the New 
Learning had protested.” Absit omen! Whatever 
happens, the Hebrew liberals will have done their 
duty to their religious and political faith—they will 
have offered their first-fruits of intellect and energy 
at the common shrine. The law of progress fulfils 
itself in many ways. 








A RAMBLER IN LONDON. 





XIII.—A SuNLEss DAwWwn. 


—V——— NIGHT is a busy night; but nearly 
J every one had done with their work or their 
play, and had gone to bed, as I came up Church 
Street, towards the Embankment, at two o’clock on 
the Sunday morning. Overhead was a sky of leaden 
grey, without a star to be seen; a few spots of rain 
fell at intervals. The street was almost silent; the 
sharp click of a footstep on the pavement seemed an 
outrage on the stillness, and one tried to walk more 
quietly. Ata distant corner two policemen had met 
and had stopped for a chat; one could hear their 
gruff voices with grotesque distinctness. A little 
further on a woman, old and painted, belated and 
hopeless, had sunk down to rest on a _ door- 
step. The lamp-light fell full upon her face. 
She had pushed her bonnet a little back over 
her untidy yellow hair; her head rested on one 
hand. She sat mute and motionless in her rags and 
finery, her bleared eyes wide open, with no expres- 
sion on her coarse features. In most of the houses 
the lights were all out; but now and then one saw 
the cheerful glare, and marked, perhaps, a shadow 
cross the blind. What kept them up so late? There, 
possibly, some joyless dissipation, and there some 
entrancing story; or there, behind the small upper 
window, someone may have been watching by a bed- 
side, longing for the dawn. In the church tower at 
the street corner the lighted clock showed that it 
was not long to wait now before the hour at which 
the night and morning had agreed to meet. 

I came out into Cheyne Walk, the abode of genius, 
and crossed the deserted road, and watched the 
river. It was too dark to see it moving immediately 
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below me, and one could only hear the swirl of the 
water against the piles of the bridges, or the gentler 
lapping where it licked the stretches of mud and 
shingle, left bare at the low tide; buta little further 
away, in the broken bars of crimson or yellow light 
reflected from the lamps on pier, or bridge, or barge, 
one could see ripple chase ripple in endless haste, 
coming out of the darkness into the bar of light, 
only to vanish in darkness again. In that grim 
brick building on the further side the rows of windows 
were all lighted up; there, at least, rest had not yet 
begun. I heard a step behind me, and looked 
round. It was only a midnight loafer, who came 
slouching slowly towards me out of the dark- 
ness. He rubbed his eyes with one hand, as if 
he had been asleep. His face was lean, dirty, and 
unshaven, with an ugly scar on one cheek. He 
held a short clay pipe, bowl downward, in his 
mouth; but it was empty, and the man looked like 
one bereft of all comfort. He stopped for a second 
or two, to survey me carefully; and he was dis- 
pleased with me. He grunted disapproval, and 
slouched away into the darkness again, while I 
turned eastward, along Chelsea Reach. On the op- 
posite shore the trees in Battersea Park seemed a 
long low line of darkness, merging indistinctly into 
the paler darkness beyond. Chelsea Bridge in the 
distance looked a maze of lights and shadows flung 
across the river. <A late hansom flashed past me on 
the road; and as the rattle of wheels died away, I 
heard suddenly a sound like a woman sobbing. It 
was, of course, only a cat—a stray, wicked, London 
cat. Cats in the daytime are nothing but cats, but 
at night a strain of morbid humanity seems to come 
out in them, and at times they catch the exact tones 
of the human voice. 

The road now was quite deserted; but do no 
ghosts walk here? For suddenly I thought how, 
not very many years ago, one who well knew the 
small hours might often have walked up and down 
this pavement at some such time—one whose eye 
would have missed no beautiful detail in the scene, 
whose wearied mind would have drunk “like some 
sharp strengthening wine . . . . the stillness and the 
broken lights.” Others, too, there might be, and one 
who—so the fancy takes me—would ever walk alone, 
a fierce, ardent, rugged philosopher, still but partly 
understood by the best of us, and still dismissed by 
the dunces with scorn and borrowed epigrams. 

Already it was growing lighter. The trees in 
Battersea Park were more distinct, and now I could 
dimly see the line of shore beneath them and the 
black barges waiting there. With a quick business- 
like step a young man hurried past me, with a long 
pole in his hands, putting out the Embankment 
lights. The grey of the sky grew paler and pinker, 
and those dark smudges on it would soon be seen to 
be clouds, blown quickly along by the cold morning 
wind. As I passed on to the Chelsea Bridge, I noticed 
the strange groups of people on the seats between 
the trees. Most of them looked as if they were used 
to it, and were snoring peacefully ; but one or two 
were amateurs apparently, and had not caught the 
trick of it yet. These were not asleep, although 
they looked tired enough as they sat there, gazing 
blankly towards the river. 

I stood on Chelsea Bridge. At the further end a 
little group had gathered round a brightly-lighted 
coffee-stall, and were talking together in subdued 
voices. Far away in the east it came creeping up 
the sky, the grey dawn. There was to be no gorgeous 
display of brightness and colour; all was cold and 
cheerless. In the Park a thrush had woken up, and 
sang alone. Then the other birds joined it, thrush 
and linnet together, singing joyously. It was cold 
and cheerless enough, but it was morning—the 
morning of a day for rest; and this was their hymn 
of praise. As I stood there, listening to the birds, 
some women reeled out from one of the side streets 
on to the Embankment. They were shrieking abuse 
at one another, swearing at the top of their ugly 
voices. On the one side of the river the birds had 











woken up on Sunday morning; on the other side 
were these terrible women staggering away from a 
Saturday-night debauch. I hope the birds could not 
hear them. 

I waited till the last bad word had died away in 
the distance, and then I turned homewards. It was 
quite light now. One could see the blue lobelias 
in the Embankment garden; and the few lamps 
which were still alight on the river looked pale and 
faint. A few men hurried past to their work on the 
line. The policemen looked sleepy, and were not 
nearly so interested in me as they had appeared to be 
an hour or two before ; but a small black cat followed 
me down the street for some way, keeping twenty 
or thirty yards behind me. He thought, possibly, 
that I was going round with the milk, and that 
there might be chances for a cat of some spirit and 
enterprise. He was a young, sanguine, ignorant cat, 
and when he discovered at last that I had no milk- 
cans with me he got very unhappy. He went off 
and sat in the middle of the road by himself, and 
pitied himself, and mewed wearily. When I saw 
him last he was still sitting there, and still com- 
plaining, as I fancied, of the generally unsatisfactory 
nature of everything. 








TO LADY NOVELISTS. 


— — 


I.—A PLEA FOR SHORTER HEROES. 


HAVE been warned against presuming to address 
you on certain subjects that lie near my heart. 
It has even been said that you will turn Ouida loose 
onme. But I am not afraid, for 1 ardently admire 
your works (in short, I am a reviewer), and if I now 
make so bold as to offer you a few suggestions, it is 
only because I love you. At the same time I admit 
that I am now in hiding. 

In the heat of original writing you have not 
perhaps noticed it, but heroes are longer this year 
than ever. Of the 192 of whom I have had my 
word to say since October of last year, 27 were 
merely tall, and 11 were only slightly above the 
middle height. No less than 85 stood exactly 
six feet in their stocking soles, and the re- 
mainder were considerably over the two yards. I 
take the average to be six feet three, which is three- 
quarters of an inch longer than for the preceding nine 
months. May I ask when is this to stop? Clearly 
if it goes on heroes will soon become quite unman- 
ageable. 

You have given us—such is your splendid in- 
dustry—every hero, from the gloriously proportioned 
to the magnificently ugly, until now I almost think 
that you tend to repeat yourselves. Yet while the 
Americans are proving that, so far as they know, 
all the stories have been told, there is knocking at 
your door an applicant for hero-worship who is 
ready to introduce you into a new world—the world 
of little heroes. Why have you never tried a short 
hero? It has been an established fact since the 
time of William Rufus that short men have souls, 
are open to impression from the other sex, smoke 
cigars, succeed to titles, and even marry, much 
after the manner of longer men. Why do you 
insist on treating them as ineligibles? That short 
men figure in your novels I of. course know, 
but they are only there that the hero may look 
over their heads. Fourteen of your novels this 
year begin with two young men in a_ boat, 17 
with two young men advancing up a road on 
which the shadows of evening are falling, 9 with 
two young men in a smoking-room, blowing great 
clouds into the scented air. One of the two is the 
hero, and we know which one as soon as you have 
measured them. “The shorter of the two,” you 
begin, and at once the shorter of the two shoots 
down the horizon. You have written his epitaph: 
“Much respected, but not long enough.” He may 
fall in love with the girl who happens to be looking 
over the garden gate; but she is not for him. It is 
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permitted him to be a good son and well-intentioned, 
but he has to love in vain. He is usually too short 
ever to tell his love, and if, forgetting his plight, he 
does tell it, she only arranges to be his sister, for 
there is a longer man on the balcony waiting to 
gather her up. The short man may have wealth, in 
which case he will die and leave it to the lady. Now 
and then she calls her first-born after him. That is 
the most you seem able to do for the short man. 

You are even reluctant to make a forcible villain 
of him. How often is the heroine’s lover, who 
already has a wife in Canada, under six feet? How 
many of your short men are allowed a discreditable 
secret? Can they even scowl awfully at five feet 
six, or rock themselves in an agony at less than five 
feet ten? Have they noble beards or golden curls ? 
No, they are too short. 

I know what you will reply: that for the work a 
hero has to do a long man is necessary. You are 
referring to the bull, the mill-pond, the runaway 
carriage-horses, the fire, and the chalk-pit. I don’t 
ask you to do without these, for you must have 
bricks with which to build your houses, but I see no 
reason why you should not try a shorter man. Short 
men are as quick on their legs as long ones, so that a 
short man could easily reach the bull in time to draw 
its attention from the lady to himself. The mere 
fact of his waterproof being of smaller size than the 
long man’s would not prevent his flinging it round the 
bull’s head. Then there is the mill-pond into which 
she has fallen while gathering wild flowers. Why 
should it always be the longest spectator who dives 
after her? A short man could fling off his coat as 
smartly and seize her as she is drifting toward the 
cruel mill-wheel. Short men can swim. I allow that 
the carriage-horses are not easily stopped as they 
come tearing along the road by the cliffs, bearing 
the terrified lady to what seems certain destruction. 
Yet a stout young hero, though short, could fling 
himself at runaway horses’ heads with a force that 
might make them give it up. As for the stately 
mansion on fire, and the heroine still sleeping soundly 
on the third floor of the west tower, a short man 
could run up the ivy at least as quickly as a long 
one, whose legs (however dark you may keep this) 
would really be in the way. Lastly, if the short 
man has a gallant horse, there is no reason why he 
should not overtake the lady’s palfrey just as it is 
about to leap blindly into the chalk-pit. 

You smile at me as an outsider, who has forgotten 
the hero’s most important qualification. I have not 
forgotten it, nor shall I attempt to make light of it. 
Iam aware that when he has vanquished the bull, 
the horses, the mill-wheel, and the tongues of flame, 
he has only cleared the decks for aetion. He must 
next convey her to a place of safety. I cannot 
pretend that the short man is now on terms of 
equality with the long man, though doubtless practice 
would do something for him. There must be a knack 
of carrying her to a place of safety which a short 
man could acquire as well as another. Granting, 
however, that long arms are an advantage (unless 
you always carry a belt), it has never been proved 
that a short man could not convey her to a place of 
safety somehow. He could not strike the onlookers 
as carrying her lightly as a child; they would even 
see him stagger now and again, and perhaps hear 
him groan. But he would do it. The lady, being 
unconscious, would not know that she nearly broke 
him, and she need never know it. 

But, you say, she would know wherein he was 
wanting when he asked her the question that has 
been asked hundreds of thousands of times, yet is 
ever new. As he gathered her up in his arms and 
showered hot kisses on her lips, her brow, her nose, 
her neck, he might soon be gasping, and if she was 
an observant creature she would notice it. But 
rightly considered, would not all this prove him a 
truer hero than him who can gather her up as 
easily as he lights a havanna manilla? It is a poor 
heroism that lifts her like a wisp of straw, com- 
pared to the heroism that raises her to its breast at 

















the cost of strained arms and bloodshot eyes and 
muscles standing out like knotted cords. 

Who will bell the cat? Who has the courage to 
advertise a hero five feet six in his boots? There 
are difficulties in the way. The ladies of Mudie’s 
will scarcely believe that the short man is the hero, 
though they are told so. They have been fed on 
long men, until they believe in them as schoolboys 
that Daring Dick the Rover, if swallowed by a tiger, 
will presently emerge safe and hale by the way he 
went in. But with determination on your part you 
will in time educate the boarding-schools into be- 
lieving that inches are not everything. Make your 
short man blasé, give him curls and a secret, add 
something strangely romantic to his bearing, and 
your productions will not only be novels but novel. 

With justification you may want to know why I 
appeal to you instead of to the many male novelists 
whose heroes are also long. It is because you are so 
much the more widely read that in heroes you set 
the fashion. I know several male novelists, not very 
long themselves, who have thirsted for years to 
shorten their heroes, but dare not unless you give 
way. They tell me that my appeal will be in 
vain, and that heroes will lengthen season by 
season as your sex obtains its rights. When the 
news of Miss Fawcett’s success at Cambridge reached 
one of them, he said to me, with a sigh, “ This will 
add half an inch to next year’s heroes.” But I have 
faith in you. You will listen to my entreaties, will 
you not ? 








SPORTSMEN AND SPORTING MEN. 


— ⸗ e— 
T Henley Regatta, the other day, Mr. Psotta, 
a the American amateur, and Mr. Kennedy 


started to row a heat for the Diamond Sculls. Not 
many strokes had been taken before Mr. Kennedy 
upset. Thereupon Mr. Psotta easied, and allowed 
the race to be rowed afresh. Mr. Kennedy won. 

This was thoroughly sportsmanlike in the 
American, who, indeed, carried a good name before. 
Only last year, in a struggle for the same trophy, he 
generously stopped rowing and gave time to an 
adversary who, by bad steering, had fallen foul of 
one of the posts that mark out the course. But on 
that occasion Mr. Psotta held the race in hand; this 
year his generosity cost him a defeat. The matter 
that we would draw attention to is the muddle- 
headed action of certain gentlemen who have since 
drawn up a testimonial extravagantly compliment- 
ing Mr. Psotta on his conduct. 

Now it might be argued that this conduct was 
simply foolish; for upsetting and running into 
posts come about through bad steering and bad 
watermanship, and these are half the battle in 
rowing. <A _ sculler, it might be contended with 
equal logic, should easy if his adversary feathers 
under water, or “ slices out,” or * cocks his feather,” 
or “screws,” or commits any one of the fifty 
faults which retard the swiftness of a racing-skiff 
between two given points. And nobody deserves a 
testimonial for mere foolishness, or (as Aristotle 
says) we might go on to infinity and desire would 
fail. But if, as we would rather hold, Mr. Psotta 
obeyed the instincts of a sportsman in easying when 
Mr. Kennedy upset, we can only consider the 
“testimonial” the more absurd and mischievous ; 
for if sportsmanlike conduct be so rare that every 
manifestation of it deserves a testimonial, then the 
sooner gentlemen cease to row at Henley the better. 

As a matter of fact, amateur rowing is the 
cleanest of all our sports. But the testimonial—the 
idea of which surely must have originated among 
people entirely unacquainted with rowing traditions 
(and such people are occasionally found at Henley)— 
simply betrays the natural and increasing inability 
of the public to conceive of cleanliness in connection 
with any branch of “sport.” The notion of two 
or more men honestly contending in any trial of 
skill for the sake of the contest and the skill alone 
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has become altogether unfamiliar. “S’help me!” 
said a navvy, the other day, of a friend—a victorious 
“three-miler’’—* S’help me! look at Jim! why, he’s 
lookin’ as pleased as his backers!” And the attitude 
of this navvy is precisely that of the general public. 

For the unpalatable truth is this, that we are 
quickly growing the most unsportsmanlike race in 
the world. It is really significant that Mr. Psotta 
is an American. We don’t box: we put on dress- 
clothes, and go to the “Pelican,” and hire other 
men (a negro, if we want a “game” man) to box for 
us. We don’t play cricket: we learn the “averages” 
of other men, and pay our subscriptions or sixpences 
at Lord’s to see them perform. We don’t play foot- 
ball: we put down the gate-money, and Aston Villa 
or the Blackburn Rovers play for us ; and these clubs 
(be it observed) won't perform except for our gate- 
money. Why, even the University clubs, which used 
to be composed of amateurs, now begin to charge 
their shilling. 

As for the turf—well, we invite any one who 
would gauge the degradation of the turf to con- 
ceive what would happen in a match between two 
horses if a jockey pulled up because his opponent 
had slipped and gone down at a corner. Just 
conceive the chances of a testimonial to that jockey ! 
Why, he would be hustled off to the nearest pond 
and ducked, if not lynched on the way. Or con- 
ceive an owner insisting on running the match over 
again. And yet he would be doing precisely what 
Mr. Psotta did at Henley. 

In short, the English sportsman of to-day is the 
sort of creature that sat in the Roman amphitheatre 
and laid bets while men of pluck fought each other. 
He puts his money on somebody or other, while he 
himself shuns anything more virile than lawn-tennis. 
And the mischief is that he emasculates even the 
men he backs. It has long been impossible to trust 
professional riding, or rowing, or wrestling, or 
boxing. 

And in the matter of amateur rowing, what a 
high opinion must be held of it when we begin to 
give testimonials for ordinary fair-play! It is 
commonly said of the Oxford and Cambridge Boat- 
race that on it alone can a man risk his sovereign or 
so with the assurance that “he will have a genuine 
race for his money.” But why “for his money ” at 
all, if we are a nation of “ sportsmen” rather than of 
“sporting men’? And can we be so sure even of 
fair-play in the Boat-race ? 

Yes; decidedly we may be sure that the actual 
race will be rowed on the merits of the two crews. 
But—and it may be well for the backers to lay this to 
heart—betting on the Boat-race is largely dependent 
on the “time” in which the two crews have rowed the 
course in practice. Now there is nothing to prevent 
a coxswain betting on the result, and (as any one 
who has steered a racing eight can tell) a trifling, a 
quite imperceptible, manipulation of the rudder-lines, 
the mere trick of using them now and then during 
the stroke instead of between the strokes—will have 
a considerable influence on the time of a “ course,” 
and consequently on the betting. We merely in- 
dicate this danger; we don’t say that this trick has 
ever been resorted to; and we do sincerely believe 
that the Inter-University Boat-race has always been 
rowed honestly. But when testimonials are given 
to a gentleman for rowing-like a gentleman, we begin 
to wonder what the public expect. 








THE WEEK. 


— — — 


A YEAR or two ago MR. GEORGE MEREDITH was 
said to have nearly completed a novel entitled “The 
Journalist.” Since then nothing has been heard of 
this work. Mr. MEREDITH writes in absolute seclu- 
sion, and even when he is meditating upon journalism, 
he never dreams of imparting himself to an inter- 
viewer. His method of composition is laborious, and 





it is no unusual thing for him to pass a morning in 
destroying the work of the day before. 


HOWEVER, we are able to give MR. MEREDITH'S 
admirers the joyful news that his newstory is finished, 
and in the hands of his publishers. It is expected to 
appear first in serial form both in England and 
America, and as the title is “One of the Conquerors,” 
it may be a different work from “The Journalist,” 
unless that personage is the conqueror. There 
is an anecdote somewhere of a dinner at Greenwich, 
which waited an unconscionable time for THACKERAY. 
The guests growled, and the host marvelled; but at 
last the great man arrived in the most boisterous 
spirits. He was in his working coat, and he danced, 
and favoured the company with other surprising 
manifestations of joy. At last he cried, “I have 
just sent the last sheet of ‘The Virginians’ to the 
printers,” and then everybody rejoiced with him. 
Mr. MEREDITH has gone to Scotland, and perhaps he 
is exulting amongst his friends there over the com- 
pletion of his task. 


THERE is no fear of MR. MEREDITH’S manuscript 
ever sharing the fate of Miss HELEN MATHERS’S first 
volume, which will have to be written over again, 
unless the stubborn cabman who found it in his 
vehicle consents to give up to mankind what was not 
meant for him. To prevent accidents, MR. MERE- 
DITH’s daughter makes a fair copy of everything he 
writes. 


Mr. PinERO has written the play which will 
succeed A Pair of Spectacles at the Garrick. The 
title is not fixed, and the plot is jealously guarded. 
But we understand that the principal scene is laid in 
a church. Scenes in church are not common on the 
stage, and it is said that more than one dramatist 
has been deterred from the task of making a play 
out of that powerful story “The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,” solely because the Dean’s confession is 
made in the pulpit. 


THE business of the acting-manager is not in- 
compatible with the literary faculty. Mr. BRAM 
STOKER has written for The People what promises to 
be a very spirited piece of Irish romance. “The 
Snake’s Pass” is advertised by a poster representing 
a gigantic yellow reptile, which is an agreeable 
addition to the Academy of the hoardings. More- 
over, we hear that Mr. C. G. Compron, the acting- 
manager of the Garrick, has a novel in the press: 


Mr. THoMAS HARDyY’sS numerous admirers will 
not recognise his handiwork in the address which 
Miss ApA REHAN recited at the Lyceum on Wednes- 
day afternoon. The occasion was a performance for 
the benefit of a most deserving charity—Mrs. JEUNE’S 
holiday fund for poor children. With the best in- 
tentions, Mr. HARDY entirely failed to strike the 
true note. Instead of pathetic simplicity, we find 
such laboured prose as “the incipient lines of lank 
flaccidity.”” There is a touch of irony in the reflec- 
tion that Mr. CLEMENT Scott would probably have 
succeeded where Mr. HARDY has failed. 


To appear fifty-two times in a year is, no doubt, 
a legitimate reason why a _ paper should feel 
proud of itself, especially if it be a weekly. To 
the Quarterly Review, however, this appears so 
extravagant a manifestation of energy that it sees 
no hyperbole in terming THE SPEAKER a daily 
paper! What will happen when Dr. SMITH comes 
across a copy of the New York Herald may be left 
to the imagination. 
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THE Quarterly Review this month contains an 
article on Penny Fiction; and the writer, after 
quoting some words of ours on the late J. F. Smiru, 
the author of “Minnigrey,” goes on to observe 
that Mr. SmitH “founded a school of romancers 
which is with us to this day. Mr. PIeRcE 
EGAN, the younger, whose name suggests memories 
of the Tom and Jerry era, was the most successful 
among them; but he was nearly, if not quite, 
equalled by a certain Mrs. E. D. E. N. SourawortH— 
whose name will not be found in Mr. Mupie’s lists— 
Miss BRADDOoN, MR.CHARLES READE, and Mrs. HENRY 
Woop, whose romances, however, scarcely hit the 
popular taste.” 


Now “Spring-heeled Jack,or the Terror of Lon- 
don,” “Sweeny Todd, the Demon Barber of Fleet 
Street,” “Turnpike Dick,’ and “Cheeky Charlie, or 
What a Boy can Do,” may, or may not, be dear at a 
penny. But it is quite indisputable that a piece of 
criticism such as the above is dear at six shillings. 
CHARLES READE—the artist, the giant, the rival of 
Dumas, the author of “ The Cloister and the Hearth” 

-wedged in between Miss BRADDON and Mrs. HENRY 
Woop as one of the less successful successors of J. F. 
SMITH! 


IT is not too hard to say that the mere appearance 
of such a sentence in such a Review as the Quarterly 
is an insult to our intelligence as a nation. Another 
writer in the same Review is loud in his lamentations 
over French decadence ; but it is a fact that no single 
French paper, be it even of tenth-rate importance, 
would publish such criticism as this. Nor can the 
most virulent enemy of modern French literature, 
the gloomiest prophet of its future, imagine the 
publication of such a sentence in the French language 
for fifty years to come. 


In the new number of the Dublin Review, the 
REV. J. S. VAUGHAN engages in a curious speculation 
in an article called “The Final Destiny of the 
Earth.” Having stated the exact tonnage of the 
earth in figures, which we have not space to quote, 
MR. VAUGHAN proceeds to suggest that when every- 
one who has ever lived resumes a human body on the 
day of Resurrection, this gigantic claim on the 
resources of the earth will totally absorb it, and the 
terrestrial ball will be transformed into myriads of 
glorified beings “ revolving for all eternity around the 
Divine Sun of eternal justice in Heaven.” The charm 
of this theory to MR. VAUGHAN is that it combines 
science with revelation, though he does not reckon 
with the contingency that after the lapse of many 
thousand millions of years the souls of the human 
race may demand more physical tissue than the 
earth is able to supply. 


No more interesting reading has come into our 
hands of latethan a catalogue of autograph letters 
offered for sale by NEwWcoME & Co. of Manchester. 
For 40 guineas, for instance, you may have the three 
letters written by DisRAELI when O'CONNELL refused 
to fight after calling him a lineal descendant of the 
impenitent thief. They are addressed to young 
MORGAN O'CONNELL. The white heat of the writer's 
temper may be guessed from such a sentence as this: 
— *T shall take every opportunity of holding your 
father’s name up to public contempt, and I fervently 
pray that you or someone of his blood may attempt 
to avenge the unextinguishable hatred with which I 
shall pursue his existence.” 


HERE also is a letter from Stir ROWLAND HILL to 
Tom Hoop, asking, “Can you do anything for Penny 
Postage in your Magazine?” Another from LEIGH 
Hunt to RoBERTSON, editor of the London and 
Westminster Review, “availing myself of the kind- 


ness with which you contemplated my again wishing 
to draw upon the Review in advance;” another in 
which CHARLES READE describes himself as “one of 
the most rising dramatists of the day ;” and another 
from RUSKIN to somebody who wished to borrow 
money from him to start a journal. It must be 
quoted at length : 

“ My dear Sir,—Nothing can be begun well on borrowed money. 
And I am the last person to promote any manner of Journalism. But 
if any one of you will buy a hand press, & the rest of you will cut out 
the true news of any good thing done anywhere, out of other news- 
papers, and set up type and pull them with your own arms on good 
paper, & pay a newsboy to call—if it be but fifty copies, once a month 
‘True news of Good,’ & you can sell your fifty copies for a penny 
each, & put the odd 2d. of the four and 2d. aside for future capital, 
you may get on € be of use. Or if you will hold your tongue & work 
till you have some money, & then set workmen to print as aforesaid. 
But don’t borrow, nor hope for gain, or you are lost like the rest.” 


ALSO there is a noticeable sentence in a letter 
from JOHN BRIGHT to ERNEST JONES, the Chartist, 
dated October 4, 1867: 

“.. . The Fenian business is bad, unfortunate. It is a proof of 
the terrible results of our misgovernment of Ireland. I think the 
time is nearly come when the system will break down, but the pre- 
judices and ignorance of the English ruling classes are hard to 
overcome, 

The price of this is 20s. But for 5s. you may have 
“ FREEMAN (E. A.), historian, an interesting letter 
to his publisher respecting the publication of his 
lectures, his publisher having apparently deprecated 
their publication,” and for 10s. 6d. a letter from 
G. P. R. JAMEs, also to a publisher, declaring “ I will 
never undervalue what I believe to be a good work 
by accepting a despicable price for it”—a very 
sound attitude. 


WHERE shall the British Luxembourg stand ? 
Mr. AGNEW, in a letter to the Times last Tuesday, 
offers a sum of “ not less than £10,000” towards the 
building of a suitable gallery for works of British 
artists, provided a site can be secured at Kensington 
Palace Gardens. Mr. HARRY QUILTER, who the 
week before last offered £2,000 for the same purpose, 
wants a more central site. The site at Kensington 
Gardens is, as the Times says, “ independent, capable 
of extension, open, comparatively free from smoke.” 
And we have already granted the principle that 
these collections are not for the masses. “ Fresh 
air,” says Mr. AGNEW, “is as necessary to the life of 
a picture as it is to the life of a human being ;” and 
Mr. AGNEW ought to know. Really it will be a 
physical gain to lovers of art in the East End that 
the new gallery should stand at the extreme West, 
for they will be forced to take a nice long journey, 
and travel out into the fresh air which is so good for 
pictures and people. 

THE Philistine dies hard. If anyone doubts this, 
let him turn to the remarks of the Philistine Press 
on the Peace Congress which has just come to an 
end. The desirability of universal peace is an idea; 
and all ideas are hateful. It is one of the greatest 
ideas to which men have ever been invited to sub- 
scribe, and, therefore, it is peculiarly hateful. No- 
body denies its truth or its beauty; but it happens 
to be too great to bring immediate profit to the small 
papers, who prefer LADY DUNLO. 


NEVERTHELESS it can hardly be denied that the 
sneers of the newspapers will do some good if they 
insure a little less after-dinner oratory and a little 
more organised work among the advocates of uni- 
versal peace. It cannot augur well for a movement 
that its prophets should be chiefly remarkable as the 
best after-dinner speakers in the world. 


LorD RosEBERY indulged in a daring illustration 
in his happy little speech at the opening of the new 
Battersea Bridge. He said that Chelsea was 
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associated with CARLYLE, and Battersea with BOLING- 
BROKE, and hoped that “the union of sound sagacity 
with brilliant statesmanship so typified” might 
“long be characteristic of this important metro- 
politan improvement.” But what would the shade 
of CARLYLE have to say to the shade of BOLINGBROKE 
if they met on the bridge in the dead of the night ? 
We fancy that the sage would favour the statesman 
with a very explosive piece of his mind. He might 
even tell that shifty genius with perfect truth that 
he was a simulacrum. 


THERE is one thing lacking to Mr. W. H. SMITH. 
He is not connected in the popular imagination with 
any flower. Of course, there is the primrose, but 
any Tory can wear that. MR. SMITH needs a typical 
emblem, and we have found it. In the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec grows a flower which has the peculiar 
faculty of changing its colour during the day. It is 
red, white, and blue by turns. As it is always blue 
at night, it would suit Mr. Smirn’s Parliamentary 
eomplexion admirably. 


IT is suggested that the brains of JAMEs II. which 
repose in a leaden casket under the floor of the 
Collége des Ecossais in Paris, should be removed to 
Westminster Abbey. There could be no _ political 
objection to this proceeding, and the ceremony 
might gratify jaded Londoners with a sensation in 
the shape of a Jacobite procession. Perhaps some 
friend of law and order will ask Mr. MATTHEWS 


whether Scotland Yard would be prepared, in case of | 


emergency, to cope with a demonstration in favour 
of the House of Stuart. 


THE SERJEANT-AT-ARMS is said to have declined to 
allow the experiments with M. GIFFARD’s “ ejector ” 
to be made within the precincts of the House of Com- 
mons. MR. STANHOPE then proposed that the trial 
should take place at the War Office, where there was 
no little amusement over the choice of the Blue 
Books which served as targets. By the way, the 
Report of the Parnell Commission might be utilised 
for operations of this kind, unless it be argued that 
it has been sufficiently perforated already. 


THE life of SiR RicHARD WALLACE, which closed 
at Paris last Sunday, is fortunately hard to reconcile 
with any theory of heredity. More mystery hangs over 
his birth than over his descent. But his grandfather 
(as men suppose), the notorious MARQUIS OF HERT- 
FORD, was content to hand down his art-treasures, 
without transmitting his “foibles.” These foibles 
have since become national property, and are pre- 
served for us in “ Vanity Fair.” And it seems that a 
like destiny may await “ LORD STEYNE’S” pictures, 
preserved at present in Hertford House. For Sir 
RICHARD WALLACE leaves no child, and people have, 
for these years past, been whispering that his 
treasures would some day be divided between Eng- 
land and France. If they happen to be right, the 
gift will be of a magnitude without rival in modern 
times. 


EDINBURGH more than holds its own this summer 
in arresting the stream of tourists. With the Forth 
Bridge and the Electrical Exhibition beside it the 
scientific contingent find enough for them. But 
historic picturesqueness still carries the day, and it 
is to have some additions. Six years ago LorD 
NAPIER AND ETTRICK, penetrating into a dusky 
part of the Castle, found himself in “a maze 
of mighty beams, on which the dust of centuries 
lay thick and soft.” It turned out to be the roofing 
of the old banqueting-hall, where CHARLEs I. feasted 
in his day (and in one course OLIVER CROMWELL), and 
where, long before, the black bull’s head was carried 
in to the doomed EARL OF DouGLAs. Since then one 





Edinburgh man—a NELSON—has left thirty thousand 
pounds for restorations, and in a short time the great 
old hall will be thrown open. 


Just below it the ugliest church in Edinburgh, 
with the biggest congregation, is to be replaced by 
a beautiful modern edifice. But the “ Kirk Session ” 
have extended their proposed foundations over the 
spot where a hundred thousand of the Edinburgh 
poor are buried, many of them within the last 
twenty years; and the Scotch are exceedingly sen- 
sitive on this point. ‘“ Good-bye, JANET,” said an old 
Crofter who had been evicted in Sutherland, as his 
wife’s coffin sank in the Dornoch Churchyard, 
“Good-bye: the COUNTESS OF SUTHERLAND cannot 
flit you any more.” But, adds the clerical chronicler 
who tells the story, she did it afler all; and he 
goes on to denounce a recent disturbance of the 
dead in repairing Dornoch Cathedral with more 
vindictiveness than even the wholesale eviction 
of the living. The Edinburgh eviction of the 
dead would be wholesale, for it extends over two 
thousand square yards; but the guardians of the 
graveyard have given their consent, and the case is 
likely to be keenly contested in the courts. 


Mr. EUGENE SCHUYLER, who died in Venice a 
few days ago, was one of the most thoroughly 
trained and competent diplomatists of the United 
States—a country which has hitherto tended to 
neglect diplomatic training. He was also a careful 
and industrious writer, whose Life of PETER THE 
GREAT, as well as his earlier book on Turkistan, 
had gained for him a_ well-deserved reputation. 
His long-delayed promotion—delayed in consequence 
of some strictures he had made on the _ parsi- 
mony of Congress in diplomatic affairs ‘ame to 
him when, last autumn, he was appointed to 
represent the United States at Cairo; and he has 
not lived long to enjoy it. Personally he was 
an interesting and attractive man, whom it will 
not be easy to replace as an authority on Eastern 
subjects. He knew much of Central Asia, and 
had a knowledge of Asiatic and Eastern politics 
generally such as few men of our time possess. We 
believe that he was closely connected by marriage 
with M. WADDINGTON, the French Ambassador in 
London. 








SOME VIEWS OF A PERSON OF NO 
CONSEQUENCE. 
——— 
T may seem strange that one so humble as the 
above title denotes should suppose that any 
remarks of his should be worth putting into print. 
But then consider, gentle reader, how enormous is 
the class to which he belongs, and of which he 
aspires to be the representative. My editor says, 
“Tf you really are the Million, about whom we hear 
so much and know so little, I can fancy nothing more 
interesting than your views and opinions; you will 
be almost as good as a mouthpiece of the criminal 
classes, of whom we know nothing whatever, except, 
as it were, from the other side.” 

This is, of course, ve y encouraging, though it 
was rather unfeeling of him (however natural) to 
add that welcome as would be the Million (in my 
own person) as a contributor, he would very much 
prefer it as a subscriber. It is at his invitation that 
I put my pen to paper, a thing, as I told him, I had 
never done with a view to publication before. “That 
is of itself,’ he urged, “a distinction in these days; 
a total abstainer from prose and verse should have 
the Victoria Cross for modesty.” This was very 
gratifying, of course, but still I felt bound to say 
that I was no sort of authority upon any subject; I 
had learnt nothing at school but Latin and Greek, 
and both of them had escaped my memory. 

“ Quite right,” he said approvingly. “It wasa 


saying of a much greater man than you, that it was 
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not necessary for an English gentleman to remember 
the classical languages, but absolutely essential that 
he should have forgotten them.” 

“ But unfortunately,” I pleaded, “IT am equally 
uninstructed about modern matters; I only know 
what I like and what I dislike.” 

He stopped me with a wave of his paper-knife. 
“ You are unconsciously, my dear sir, filling me with 
the wildest hopes. The line upon my tombstone 
which will do me the most justice may be the state- 
ment that I discovered you. It is only the editors 
of our great Quarterlies who have hitherto had the 
gift of unearthing (if I may use the expression) 
writers who have passed the whole of their days in 
ignorance of what is going on about them. They 
are, it is true, men of the greatest reputation, within 
the University radius, for scholarship; they may 
have written a translation of the Agamemnon, 
which for unintelligibility bears away the palm 
from the original ; but of modern English literature 
their ignorance can only be described as miraculous. 
No one can tell how it has been acquired, but it is 
acquired. The editor, assisted by the lamp of 
genius, discovers them, breaks open, as it were, the 
stone in which they have been huddled up all their 
lives, and gives them some author to criticise, of not 
more, perhaps (though never less), than twenty 
years’ standing. Some day or another they will 
“do” Mr. R. L. Stevenson, for example, though he 
is scarcely yet ripe enough. To this task the critic 
brings a freshness of treatment that is astounding 
to a world that has long been acquainted with his 
subject. Where could this man, it asks, have been 
hidden all this while, to have been in total ignorance 
of it? How, having (presumably) eyes and ears, 
could he have kept them so hermetically sealed ? 
The review is regarded with the veneration that is 
always paid to what Time has hallowed, and meets 
with a complete success. And something of this 
nature I expect from you, sir. You tell me you 
know nothing of anything (and I believe you), but 
are simply led by the blind instincts of your likes 
and dislikes. Nine hundred and ninety-nine thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety-nine persons out of 
every hundred thousand are in a similar position, 
but you will be the first to confess it; the first to 
utter a protest against that tyrannous culture 
which would fain forbid you to have any opinions 
at all. I declare when I think of the enforced silence 
from which you have so long suffered, my only fear 
is that when your gag is once taken off I shall never 
hear the last of you.” 

“In the meantime, however,’ I ventured to 
observe, “and thanking you for all your compli- 
ments, I have not the slightest notion how to 
begin.” 

“Of course not; centuries of oppression, during 
which you have never dared to speak, have ren- 
dered you almost dumb. Your ideas have been 
hitherto provided for you, and the notion of think- 
ing for yourself is doubtless strange and embarrass- 
ing. In art, in literature, in religion—in everything, 
indeed, except in politics, in which you are taking 
the lead (and a pretty mess you are making of it), 
you have been hitherto content to sit at the feet 
of teachers who have been unintelligible to you, 
and of whom, if you asked a question, like Miss 
Rosa Dartle, ‘merely for information,’ you got your 
nose snapped off. Well, now you are free to express 
your own views: the views of a person of no con- 
sequence; think of that.” 

“Unhappily I can think of nothing else,” I 
said. One may be free, and yet not “free and 
easy.” 

The task suggested to me of saying what I 
thought about things in general was no doubt a 
glorious opportunity, but somehow I didn’t feel 
equal to it. The ridicule which would (I knew) 
overwhelm me for venturing to offer an opinion 
upon any subject was also to be considered. “If 
there is anything to print, you must promise me not 
to print my name, Mr. Editor,” I observed earnestly. 


, 








“Well, of course, my good fellow, of what pos- 
sible use could your name be to me? Who has ever 
heard of you—or anyone belonging to you—before ? 
You are only a unit, though in an enormous sum.” 

I knew that he was not merely saying things to 
please me, but speaking the literal truth. A unit? 
I felt like a figure on the wrong side of the decimal 
point. 

“Go home, my good fellow,” said the editor 
cheerfully, “go home, and write when the spirit 
moves you. Something may come to you, perhaps, 
in the cab.” 

Nothing did, except that the horse fell down on 
the wood pavement; I was as far from an idea as 
ever—not of course that I ever had an idea, but we 
use other people’s words as well as thoughts; I 
mean from a notion of where to begin as the mouth- 
piece of the Million. My home is not so humble as 
my belief in my own abilities; people can make 
money (Iam glad to say) without being so uncom- 
monly clever; and I have known some very cultured 
persons, who would have shrunk from the charge of 
plagiarism, not disinclined to borrow—but that is a 
private matter. 

Our house is decorated—as Iam given to under- 
stand—in a high style of art; and though I am no 
judge of the matter, I may say, from the evidence of 
my cheque-book, that at allevents it ought tobe. The 
gentleman who had it in hand said he hoped “ to 
remove it from the domain of upholstery,” which I 
conclude is to be got cheaper. The walls of our 
drawing-rooms are cut in half by a dado or dodo; 
there are peacocks on the ceiling—very pretty, if you 
don’t mind a crick in your neck—and I am told 
“ appropriate ;” thank heaven, though life-like, they 
don’t shriek. Even what is called my study—not by 
me, for I am not a liar at all events—has a dado. 
The carpet, though costly, only oceupies a small 
portion of the floor, and would, I should think, suit 
a street acrobat down to the ground; I can’t say 
that it suits me; an oak flooring runs round it, 
which is confoundedly slippery in all weathers ; they 
style it parquet. But when I slip on it I say “ D—— 
the floor.” There is a fine old crusted story about 
these butter slides. A lady who was very proud of 
her parquet was called upon by some honest fellow, 
who trod on it. “Take care of my polished floor,” 
she said. 

“ All right, ma’am,” he answered, naturally im- 
agining that her solicitude was upon his account; 
“T’ve got nails in my shoes.” I should like to see 
that fellow with his legs (and those very shoes at 
the end of them) under my mahogany; but I am not 
allowed to invite whom I will. My guests are selected 
for me from those who scatter sweetness and light 
(with a pinch of not too good-natured gossip added) 
over a smiling land. 

My study, and, by-the-bye, why should I not begin 
by describing that : one’s cage is as good an example 
as need be of one’s state of captivity ? 

My study is decorated very “chastely’’—one might 
almost say prudishly, its style is so very severe. 
Above the dado hang old engravings of persons I 
have never so much as heard of, and who have cer- 
tainly not been chosen on account of their personal 
beauty! They are all foreigners, mostly Spanish, 
and one of them (especially diabolical looking) a 
Grand Inquisitor. Lovers of art come to look at 
him as if he were Venus. ‘One of them once said to 
me, with an air of serene conviction, “That en- 
graving is Carmona’s.” ‘“ Well, then,’ I replied, “I 
wish to Heaven he’d come and take it away.” 

What pleasure any human being can derive from 
looking at such things passes my comprehension. 
And yet their faces seem to have been the best part 
of them; for the painter has filled up his canvas, 
when he came to their midriffs, with books and 
harps, and serpents and Cupids, as though anything 
was preferable to going on with them. This is 
Carmona’s “manner,” I am told, but it is certainly 
not a complimentary one. If my own taste—but 
indeed I have none; there is “a general consensus of 
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when I made that deplorable observation. 


’ 


opinion” (their own beautiful phrase) among my 
cultured friends about that; I have not been 
“educated to appreciate appropriateness in art” 
(another); if my own likings had been consulted, I 
should have had my room hung with water-colour 
landscapes, illustrative of seenes familiar to me. 
They would have awakened pleasant memories, and 
impressed me with cheerfulness; they would have 
brought the summer home to me in the depth of 
winter. Any expression of this (I admit) very com- 
monplace and natural wish was met, not only with 
opposition the most crushing, but contempt. I had 
unfortunately ventured to say something about the 
landscapes being like the places; there are portfolios 
of landscapes above stairs of the most “ precious” 
description (as I am told), but none of them in the 
least resembling the localities they are supposed to 
represent; and I confess I had them in my mind 


* But, dear papa,” argued my youngest daughter 
(for it was not worth while to select an adult out of 
my artistic family for my discomfiture), * you should 
remember that mere likeness is the smallest and 
least important feature of any picture. Itis the —” 
here she poured upon me a flood of technical terms 
which I have reason to believe would have been 
mercifully permitted to pass in at one ear and out 
at the other if the process had been necessary, but 





she happened to address them to my deaf one—* it is 
these high qualities, and not the mere slavish and 
imitative attribute of likeness, that bespeak the 
genius of the painter. You know, papa, that you 
always did like that enlarged photograph of dear 
mamma better than the thousand-guinea portrait by 
Easel.” 

“My dear child, Mr. Easel’s portrait may be the 
finest of the century,” I replied; “my only objection 
to it is that it is not the portrait of your mother. It 
is no more like her (except that she does not wear a 
ruff) than it is like Queen Elizabeth.” 

“What does that signify, dear papa?” she 
answered, with tender pity. “ Future ages will say: 
‘That is a portrait of a lady, by Easel;’ they will not 
trouble themselves to inquire whether it was like 
or not.” 

The observation was unanswerable, except indeed 
that I might have said I did not give a thousand 
guineas to please future ages, but to please myself ; 
that, however, would have seemed the very height 
of vulgarity. Any allusion to money in the case of a 
picture (except the cheque for it, which I have 
known to awaken considerable interest) is very bad 
form. My dear girl spoke nothing but the truth. 


(To be continued.) 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





THE NEXT HOME RULE BILL. 


S1r,—In your last issue I read with some surprise Mr 
Morton’s letter. 1 agree with Mr. Asquith in thinking that 
the sooner Mr. Gladstone gives us a general notion of what 
his Home Rule Bill is likely to be, the better it will be for 
the Liberal party. No one would wish to have the Bill 
“tabled,” as Mr. Morton expresses it; but we Scotch have a 
proverb, “it is ill to buy a pig in a poke”; and I think it is 
high time we had some notion of the general bent of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule scheme. I trust he will profit by 
the experience gained in 1886, and not again keep his followers 
completely in the dark as to his intentions. 

I think, too, it is a great mistake to boycott the Liberal 
Unionists. If any or all of them wish to rejoin the majority 
of the Liberal party, they should be received with open arms. 
The way to win at the next General Election is to reunite the 
Liberal party, not to try and drive men out of it.—I remain your 
obedient servant, J. Corquuoun READE. 

Brooks’s, St. James’s Street, July 21st, 1890. 


[We know of no proposal te “ boycott ” Unionists, nor will they 
fail to be received with open arms when they once more 
find themselves in harmony with the majority of their party. 
But Unionist members who are still reckoned among the 
supporters of the present Government cannot possibly hope 
to win the votes of the Liberal party at the next General 
Election.—Ep. THe SPEAKER. | 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE. 

Friday, July 25th, 1890. 
HE genuine Quarterly Reviewer, the true breed, 
is never so happy as when he is mounted on his 
high horse, trampling over the mob—the now, alas! 
enfranchised mob. In his heart of hearts he is still 
the same creature as he who reviewed “Jane Eyre” 
in the December number, 1849. He still regrets the 
levelling spirit of the age, still abhors equality, still 
believes in bobs and curtseys, and in the divine right 

of the upper classes to be reverenced by the lower. 


He may be found, a mournful and, it must be 
owned, dilapidated figure in the current number of 
the venerable periodical for which alone he writes. 
His subject is * Penny Fiction,” and his lament—for he 
is for ever lamenting—is the shocking bad taste in 
letters of the average School Board boy. 


This boy, it appears, has the impudence to prefer— 
so the Quarterly Reviewer, on what authority we 
know not, asserts—‘ Spring-heeled Jack; or, the 
Terror of London” to the fascinating Journals of 
Lady Brassey. This, if true, is sad; but there were 
once reviewers in the land, of mature years and 
University training, who preferred the poetry of the 
Rev. Mr. Milman and the Rey. Mr. Atherstone 
(author of that stirring work “The Fall of 
Nineveh”) to the poetry of John Keats. The 
admiring reader of “Spring-heeled Jack” left school 
for the factory or the workshop aged thirteen. It 
would be decent to show him some little considera- 
tion. 


This boy also reads—so, at least, we are assured— 
*“ Sweeney Todd, the Demon Barber of Fleet Street” 
—a gruesome tale which the Quarterly Reviewer 
denounces as in most atrocious taste, but which, as 
stated by him, is not nearly so bad as a famous 
Ingoldsby Legend which tells of the diet of some 
eels in a pond. But Mr. Barham was a clergyman 
of the Establishment. Then there is ‘“ Cheeky 
Charlie; or, What a Boy can Do,” and “ Turnpike 
Dick ’—two books in which Beaks and Bobbies, and 
other constituted authorities whom all good boys 
should love, are spoken of contemptuously, and 
which yet are largely read by State -educated 
children. 


The whole article is tremendously overdone. 
“Spring-heeled Jack,” sad trash as it doubtless is, 
becomes a count in the indictment against School 
Boards. This is the result of teaching poor boys 
to read. Instead of devouring “ Murray’s Family 
Library” during the dinner-hour or on Sunday 
mornings, they betake themselves to a kind of 
fiction which is sold in the neighbourhood of Fleet 
Street, and is unknown to the publishers of “ Don 
Juan.” 


Penny fiction is stupid enough; whether it is 
stupider than shilling fiction, it would be hard to 
determine. It seems unlikely. But to denounce it, 
as does this Quarterly Reviewer, as foul and filthy 
trash, is to speak in King Cambyses’ vein. “ Spring- 
heeled Jack” is well within the law. You may be as 
dull as you please in print, but you must not be 
either obscene or blasphemous. “Spring - heeled 
Jack” observes this law better than many. 


People who lead hard dull lives are not content 
with the “ Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” or the “ Diary 
of an Invalid.” They love excitement, and, if they 
are taught to read at all, will read exciting books. 
Then the question arises, What is an exciting book ? 
Upon this a School Board boy is entitled to be as 
tenacious of his opinion as Quarterly Reviewers are 
of theirs. 
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Nobody nowadays reads “The Mirror of Knight- 
hood,” which is the English translation in nine 
volumes of the Spanish romance, once in Don 
Quixote’s Library, “Espeio de Principes y Caval- 
leros.” It would be rather difficult to read it, even 
were one so minded, for Mr. Bullen, in his preface to 
“Lyrics from Elizabethan Romances,” tells us that 
only one perfect copy is known to exist, and that is 
in the Bodleian, where reading is discouraged. But 
in Elizabeth's days, adds Mr. Bullen, using a phrase 
I venture to deprecate, for it smacks of “ the trade,” 
“the book was highly esteemed, particularly by 
romantic ’prentices and waiting-maids. Sir Thomas 
Overbury, in his character of ‘A Chambermaid,’ 
tells us, ‘She reads Greene’s works over and over, but 
is so carried away with “The Mirror of Knighthood” 
she is many times resolved to run out of herself and 
become a lady-errant.’” 


According to the Quarterly Reviewer the perusal 
of “Spring-heeled Jack” and “Turnpike Dick” has 
just the same effect upon our Board School boys. 
They long to take to the road. 


The “ Mirror of Knighthood” appeared in parts 
like “Pickwick” and “ Vanity Fair,’ and was no 
doubt considered at the time, and probably with 
justice, to be a vain and amatorious work and one 
well calculated to demoralise the masses who, how- 
ever, found in it a narcotic for their pain. The 
Curate of La Mancha, it will be remembered, was 
disposed to save it from the flames because it had 
some part in the inventions of Boiardo and Ariosto. 
Mr. Ormsby tells us that next to the history of 
Charlemagne and the Twelve Peers it was the most 
popular of the Carlovingian series of romances. It 
lived to turn the heads of English chambermaids in 
the time of Elizabeth, and now of the English 
version there is but one perfect copy known to 
exist, and that is in the Bodleian. What, one may 
well ask, is Fame ? 


As long as the world remains what hitherto it 
has always been, people will read, as Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s chambermaid read the “ Mirror of Knight- 
hood,” not to improve their minds, but in order “ to 
run out of themselves.” Those books will ever be 
the world’s favourites which make their readers run 
fastest. 


There is an immense deal of clap-trap talked and 
more written about books and reading—the Ministry 
of Books, the Consolations of Literature, and I know 
not what other fine phrases. Some of the finest 
may be often encountered pilloried in the cata- 
logues of the second-hand booksellers, who, being 
lawfully desirous of turning over their stock 
quickly, are fond of appending to a terse description 
of the particular volumes for sale some _ luscious 
quotation describing the immense consolation the 
work in question has been to some person or another. 
Thus, the voice of that highly scandalous prelate, 
Bishop Watson, is often to be heard through the 
land asserting under the head of Locke, “ Let them 
(the works of John, in 10 vols. octavo) be ever on 
your table, and when you have an hour to spend 
from business or pleasure, spend it with them.” 
That is not the way the Bishop of Llandaff spent his 
very ample leisure. “The Anatomy of Melancholy” 
is monthly advertised in a score of catalogues 
as the only book that ever got Dr. Johnson out of 
bed two hours sooner than he wished to rise. What 
evidence is there worth having that Dr. Johnson 
ever in his life got out of bed in order to read old 
Burton's “ Anatomy?” It is true that he told the 
Rev. Dr. Maxwell, “ some time assistant-preacher at 
the Temple,” that such was the case; and had the 
statement been that the book had prevented the Dr. 
going to bed for two hours after he had better have 
been there, I should have had no difficulty in 
believing it. But as it stands, it savours of the 
unreality which infests this subject. 





As for the consolation, who was ever consoled in 
real trouble by the small beer of literature or 
science? It is Dr. Newman asks the question, not I. 


Literature should be taken seriously, but not too 
seriously. “ Robinson Crusoe” may have sent some 
boys to sea, Franklin’s “ Poor Richard” may have 
made some youths thrifty, but this is not the usual 
process of manufacture. Many a gallant soldier has 
a vile taste in letters. General Wolfes are rare. 
The Duke of Wellington seems to have read next to 
nothing. Gordon was fond of Bogatsky’s “Golden 
Treasury.” Some of our greatest Judges have been 
very partial to the trashiest kind of novel. 
The vulgar and odious language of the street 
often defiles and defames but cannot destroy 
kind thoughts and generous actions. Bookishness 
is an intellectual monkery. It is the criticism 
of the cloister. In the beginning it has a charm, 
this devotedness to books and what people have said, 
but after a time it becomes wearisome and an 
offence, and you long to meet some child of nature 
who has never read anything and cannot torture 
you with endless quotations, or thrust borrowed 
opinions down your throat. In such moments the 
frank candour of a schoolboy, his “ beastlys,” and 
“jollys” are more refreshing than the most elaborate 
appreciations. 


Still, the great thing is to keep pegging away 
with cheap masterpieces. The good books will beat 
the bad ones: they always have, and, despite our 
dolorous Quarterly Reviewer, they always will. 
The boy does not breathe who will not prefer “ The 
Three Musqueteers” to “Spring-heeled Jack,” al- 
though he may prefer “ Spring-heeled Jack” to Dean 
Burgon’s “Twelve Good Men;” but cheap books, how- 
ever good, will not give a town-born and a town- 
bred population the thews and sinews of a conquer- 
ing race, neither will they make virtue easy or rob 
Death of a single terror. A. B. 





REVIEWS. 
MR. DICEY’S PAMPHLET. 


Tue Vexvict: a Tract on THE Po.itTicaL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
Report or THE Parnett Commission. By A. V. Dicey, Q.C. 
London: Cassell & Co. 1890. 


‘OME Rulers, if we remember rightly, welcomed 

_ Mr. Dicey’s “England’s Case against Home 
Rule” even more cordially than Unionists, because it 
virtually conceded the whole case which it professed 
to defend. Home Rulers are likely to welcome Mr. 
Dicey’s new volume for the same reason. His ad- 
missions undermine his conclusions, and his argu- 
ments against Home Rule are so unpractical, and 
in some cases so mutually destructive, that they can 
hardly influence the policy of statesmen. Indeed 
Mr. Dicey has himself obligingly furnished us with 
a criterion wherewith to test his political judgment. 
He enters into an elaborate argument to show that 
the Parnell Commission Report “finally fixes the 
position of Gladstonians as revolutionists.” It would 
be morally wrong, and politically dangerous, to grant 
Home Rule to revolutionists; but the Parnellites 
have been proved to be revolutionists, and if the 
Gladstonian party do not separate themselves from 
proved revolutionists they become participes criminis, 
and therefore traitors to the constitution of their 
country. Such is the argument, and here is Mr, 
Dicey’s test :— 

“The matter may be brought to a clear, simple, and plain test. 
The campaign carried on against Mr. Smith Barry is nothing but the 
newest invention of lawless agitation. It isan open breach of law ; 
it is a breach of good faith ; it is an act of gross oppression, and (as it 
chances) of oppression to a good citizen who has every claim to the 
highest respect. Dothe Gladstonians detest, or do they approve or 
sanction, the campaign against Mr. Smith Barry? On the plain 
answer to this plain question everything depends, If the Gladstonians, 
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in common with all Unionists, detest the campaign and denounce it, 
and publicly make the withdrawal of the attack on Mr. Smith 
Barry an essential condition of the continued political alliance 
between English Liberals and Parnellites, then, but on no other terms, 
the Gladstonians may return to the position of a constitutional party. 
The crisis does not brook delay. This is no time for silence ; now, if 
ever, silence implies consent. What is demanded of the Gladstonians 
by every Englishman who cares either for individual freedom or for 
justice between man and man [observe how these ‘ Unionists’ always 
claim a monopoly of all the virtues], is the distinct formal, unmis- 
takable denunciation of the Plan of Campaign now being fought out 
by the Parnellites. A letter from Hawarden, written in clear and un- 
mistakable language, would be enough to settle the whole matter. 
Unhappily, Mr. Gladstone has not yet uttered that clear, stern de- 
nunciation of the attack on Mr. Smith Barry which alone can, to any 
extent, relieve the Gladstonians from the charge of sympathy or com- 
plicity with revolution.” 

“Until this denunciation is uttered,” the Glad- 
stonians and their Irish allies, we are assured, must 
be assumed to be so tainted with political immorality 
and indifference to the integrity and well-being of 
the Empire that they cannot be trusted with office 
either here or in Ireland. Mr. Dicey’s test is, we 
admit, a decisive one; but what it decides is not 
Mr. Gladstone’s unfitness for office, but Mr. Dicey’s 
incompetency to argue the question of Home Rule 
impartially. According to Mr. Dicey’s statement 
of the case Mr. Smith Barry “is attacked by the 
Campaigners; he is deprived, as far as they can do 
it, of his property because he has chosen to support 
another landlord in refusing a reduction of rent— 
that is, because he has chosen to exercise one of 
the most ordinary rights of a British citizen.” The 
truth is that the “other landlord” was on the point 
of a fair agreement with his tenantry on the basis 
of an equitable reduction of rents when Mr. Smith 
Barry, at the head of a syndicate of landlords, 
intervened and upset the arrangement. The 
result was a series of painful evictions on the 
Ponsonby estate. For this Mr. Smith Barry 
was wholly and gratuitously responsible. He is 
himself an excellent landlord, but he knew that a 
Land Purchase Bill was in process of incubation in 
the Ministerial brain, and he dreaded a wholesale 
reduction of rents however fair, because he expected 
that the terms of purchase would be based on the 
existing rents. He combined, therefore, with other 
landlords to oppose all arrangements between land- 
lords and tenants for the reduction of rents. On 
the Ponsonby estate he succeeded only too well, 
but he did not foresee the consequences. The most 
valuable part of his Irish property is the prosperous 
town of Tipperary, and his Tipperary tenantry, 
as a protest against his interference on the Pon- 
sonby estate, have abandoned Tipperary and built 
and occupied a new Tipperary on an adjoining 
property. Old Tipperary is thus left tenant- 
less on Mr. Smith Barry’s hands, to his very 
serious loss. But those who play at bowls must 
expect_rubbers, and if Mr. Smith Barry “ has chosen 
to support another landlord in refusing a reduction 
of rent,” he has only himself to blame if his tenantry 
resent his wanton interference by a general exodus 
from his property. Mr. Dicey thinks that, in acting 
as he has done, Mr. Smith Barry has simply “ chosen 
to exercise one of the most ordinary rights of a 
British citizen.” In other words, Mr. Smith Barry 
is acting most laudably in helping an Irish landlord 
to maintain unjust rents; but his tenantry are 
revolutionists and treasonmongers, because, to their 
own serious pecuniary, detriment, they try to help 
the tenants of that landlord to obtain a fair reduction 
of rents. And Mr. Dicey thinks this so flagrant a 
ease that he calls on Mr. Gladstone, on pain of 
political ostracism and the eternal condemnation of 
his Irish policy, to denounce Mr. Smith Barry’s Irish 
tenantry and their abettors. A writer who takes so 
monstrously one-sided a view in a test-case of his 
own selection, has really put himself out of court in 
claiming to be a judicial authority on the question 
in dispute. Nor is this the only instance of un- 
conscious animus that Mr. Dicey’s book shows ; it is 
charged all through with invincible bias in favour 
of the Irish landlords, and consequently against the 
tenants. ‘“ We know for certain,” he says—and the 








assertion is repeated in various forms—* that the 
Parnellites did enter into a conspiracy by a system 
of coercion and intimidation to prevent the payment 
of agricultural rents, and to ruin the landlords of 
Ireland.” For this assertion Mr. Dicey gives no 
evidence, and none is producible. The Plan of 
Campaign did not profess to be, nor was it 
in fact, an attempt “to prevent the payment 
of agricultural rents and to ruin the landlords 
of Ireland.” It was a method of putting pressure 
on landlords to give a fair reduction of rents; and 
asa matter of fact the law courts have in almost 
every case which came under their jurisdiction made 
reductions equal to, in some cases lower than, the 
terms of the Plan of Campaign. Another instance 
of Mr. Dicey’s bias is his sneering assertion that 
“English Radicals exercised no generosity in be- 
stowing upon Irish farmers a share in the land of 
Irish landlords.” The Land Acts of 1870, 1881, 
and we may add Lord Salisbury’s Act of 1887, 
simply recognised facts—namely, that the tenants 
in Ireland had an equitable right to be recognised 
as part owners of the land which derived its value 
mainly from their labour and capital. 

Mr. Dicey writes too much in the spirit of a man 
who thinks that Irish tenants, when their interests 
conflict with those of the landlords, have no rights 
at all. And he is so prejudiced that he really cannot 
see the strength of his opponent’s case. The simple 
truth is that the Report of the Parnell Commission 
acquits the Parnellites of what friends and foes 
regarded beforehand as the only really serious 
charges against them. Let us summarise the 
findings of the Court:—(1) “The respondents were 
not members of a treasonable conspiracy to establish 
the independence of Ireland. (2) They did not 
directly incite persons to the commission of crime 
other than intimidation. (3) Mr. Parnell and others 
were sincere in denouncing the Phoenix Park murders, 
and the Pigott letters were all forgeries. (4) No 
truth in the charge against Mr. Parnell of having 
been intimate with the leading Invincibles and 
cognisant of their criminal intentions. (5) Mr. 
Parnell did not make any remittance to enable F. 
Byrne to escape from justice. (6) There is no proof 
that the respondents made payments for the purpose 
of inciting persons to commit crime; (7) That they 
subscribed to testimonials for, or even intimately 
associated with, notorious criminals, or that they 
made payments to procure the escape of criminals 
from justice; (8) That they, or any of them, knew 
that the Clan-na-Gael controlled the League, or was 
collecting money for the Parliamentary Fund; (9) 
That Mr. Parnell, at the time of the Kilmainham 
negotiations, knew that Sheridan and Boyton had 
been organising outrage, and therefore wished to 
use them to put down outrage. 

Does any man, out of Bedlam, believe that, but 
for the charges upon which the Commissioners have 
thus given an acquittal, there would have been any 
Commission at all? And does any sane man, who is 
sapable of a dispassionate judgment, believe that 
the rest of the finding of the Commissioners has the 
slightest political value? All the Land League books 
and correspondence were not submitted to the Com- 
missioners; but there may have been good reasons 
for that apart from anything criminal. Mr. Houston, 
the exploiter of Pigott and of Parnellism and Crime, 
confessed in court that he had burnt all his com- 
promising papers the moment the Commission was 
appointed. Yet the Commissioners passed no censure 
upon him. The respondents encouraged boycotting ; 
used language which they should have known was 
likely to lead to crime; were not as careful as they 
should have been in avoiding dynamiters and other 
conspirators ; and some of them had on some occa- 
sions deviated from the truth. Mr. Dicey seriously 
argues that this part of the Commissioners’ finding 
proves that it would be perilous to grant Home Rule 
to a country where such men would wield the chief 
power! Such an argument would make sad havoc 
of some of our public men. We do not wish to be 
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personal, but have the officials of the Foreign Office, 
from the chief downward, always paid a scrupulous re- 
gard totruth? LordRandolph Churchill incited Ulster 
to rebellion, and Mr. Dicey has a passage of similar 
import in this book. Are they both, therefore, 
unfit to have any share in the government of the 
country ? Suppose Mr. Parnell and others did foresee | 
that, in their efforts to ameliorate permanently the | 
condition of the Irish people, much suffering, perhaps 
even crime, would disfigure the movement, were they 
on that account to desist and allow the indefinite 
continuance of a state of things of which suffering 
and crime were the inevitable results? We answer 
in the words of Sir James Mackintosh in defence of 
the French Revolution: “ Has any moralist ever pre- 
tended that we are to decline the pursuit of a good 
which our duty presents to us because we foresaw 
that some partial and incidental evil would arise 
from it?” 

But Mr. Dicey is pressed hard by the argument 
that leaders of revolutions in this country and else- 
where have often come to be recognised as patriots 
deserving well of their country. Yes, he replies, but 
the unpardonable sin in Mr. Parnell and his party is 
that they have tried to combine consfitutional action 
with unconstitutional agitation, and have thus prac- 


tised a “fraud” on us. Consequently they are never | 


to be trusted. Theargument is original; but origin- 
ality adds no force to a reasoning which is inherently 
absurd. Nor are we much impressed by Mr. Dicey’s 
laboured argument to show that there is no grati- 
tude in politics. It is not because we rely on 
Irish gratitude that we believe Home Rule will suc- 
ceed, but because self-interest, which is a stronger 
motive than gratitude, will induce the Irish to culti- 
vate friendly relations with this country when their 
reasonable claims are satisfied. And we must remind 
Mr. Dicey that no one has proposed to give Ireland “an 
independent Parliament.” We will only add that 
when so able and honest an advocate cannot make 
out a stronger case than this, he would have been 
wise to have left the Parnell Commission in the ob- 
livion which has already nearly effaced it from the 
memory of the public. 





GEORGE BUCHANAN, 


Georce Brcnanan, Humanist anp Rerormer. A Biography. By 


P. Hume Brown, Edinburgh: D. Douglas, 1890. 


Tus learned and well-written biography marks the 
advance the biographic art has made in the present 
generation. The Memoir of Buchanan by Irving, 
librarian of the Advocates’ Library, was a good 
work, but Mr. Hume Brown has amply justified his 
undertaking to re-narrate the life of the best Latin 
scholar of Scotland, and one of the most remarkable 
characters in Scottish history. It is as the man of 
letters of the sixteenth century that both his bio- 
graphers have wisely drawn the portrait of Buchanan. 
His political action was important, but it was a small 
part of a long life and is more difficult to estimate. 
He was in it chiefly the agent of the Regent Murray, 
and his conduct will be judged according to the view 
taken of the character of Mary Stewart. In the 
Revival of Learning in Northern Europe which 
followed the Renaissance of art and preceded the 
Reformation of religion, he was an independent 
actor of the first rank. 

Mr. Brown marks with precision Buchanan’s 
place in this movement. He was a Scholar or 
Humanist, as the champions of the revived study 
of Latin and Greek were called, before, and he 
remained a Scholar after he became a Reformer. 
He stands half-way between Erasmus and Knox. 
The main interest of his life was not religion or 
politics, but education and literature; yet he was 
no pedant, and the time in which he lived naturally 
led a man of his strong character to take part in 
public affairs. Born at a small farm in Stirlingshire 
in 1506, a Celt on the father’s but a Saxon on the 
mother’s side, he died in Edinburgh in 1582. No 





life, therefore, better represents the century of the 
Reformation. Sent, a boy of fourteen, to the Uni- 
versity of Paris, he lived abroad except for two 
intervals of four years from 1522 to 1526, and again 
from 1535 to 1539, until his fifty-fifth year. More 
than half of his mature life was thus spent on the 
Continent as a student and teacher, chiefly in France, 
but also in Portugal, and for the last five years, as 
tutor of the son of the Maréchal de Brissac, partly in 
Italy. Though he retained his patriotism, he was not 
an insular but a Continental Scot. It is on the first 
or foreign period of his life that Mr. Brown throws 
most fresh light. No University has ever had a 
greater fame than Paris in the sixteenth century. 
Already venerable from old traditions, it then had 
fifty colleges and was the resort of students from 
all Europe. It was not merely a distinct quarter, it 
was, as Hugo has called it, a city within the city, 
which was the most brilliant and beautiful capital 
of Europe. : 

Scotland already possessed three of its four 
Universities, but the Scottish youth who desired the 
best education still sought it abroad —so meagre 
were the endowments, so limited the scheme of 
study of the Scottish Colleges. No student had a 
more complete training for the profession of a 
teacher than Buchanan. It is uncertain at which of 
the Paris Colleges he spent his first years—probably 
at one of the preparatory schools of the German 
Nation. On his return in 1526 he went to the Scots 
College, and graduated as M.A. in 1527, his residence 
at St. Andrews, where he studied under John Major, 
being allowed to count. In 1528 he became Regent 
in the College of St. Barbe, and in 1529 Procurator 
of the German Nation, to which he was re-elected 
four times, and next yea: he was one of the Electors 
of the Rector. In 1531 he left St. Barbe and was 
tutor to the Earl of Cassilis for five years, when he 
returned home to discharge a similar duty for an 
illegitimate son of James V. In 1539, on the invita- 
tion of André Gouvéa, nephew of the Portuguese 
principal of St. Barbe, he became Regent in the 
College of Guyenne at Bordeaux, but returned to 
Paris in 1544, where he remained three years in 
the College of Cardinal Lemoine. In 1547 he ac- 
companied Gouvéa to Coimbra, where John of 
Portugal was attempting to introduce the new 
learning, but he was driven from it by the Jesuits, 
After a short stay in England he went back to 
Paris as Regent in the College Boncourt, from which 
he was taken in 1555 by De Brissac to be tutor to 
his son Tumoleon du Cossé, a boy of twelve; and 
in 1559 he returned to Scotland, where he spent the 
rest of his life. 

His former connection with the Court, and his 
knowledge of French as well as Latin, brought him 
into contact with Mary, and she read with him 
“somewhat of Livy.” After her abdication he 
was appointed Principal of St. Leonard’s College, 
St. Andrews, into which he introduced reforms, 
but left it to become tutor to James VI. For some 
reason he seems to have preferred the office of tutor 
to that of professor. Perhaps it left him more 
leisure for literature. After Darnley’s murder he 
was employed as “the pen” of Murray to write 
the Detectio, in which Mary was accused of con- 
triving the murder; and he accompanied Murray to 
York and Westminster, where the charges against 
Mary were tabled which afforded the grounds for 
Elizabeth and her Ministers detaining the Scottish 
Queen as a captive, and supporting Murray as Regent. 
After Murray’s death he was appointed tutor of 
James VI., an office he held for eight years, from the 
fourth to the twelfth year of his royal pupil. Bu- 
chanan’s character made a strong impression on the 
precocious boy, who respected the learning but dis- 
liked the discipline of his tutor. Buchanan died as 
he had lived, honourably poor. The only asset 
in his will was an unpaid portion of his pension. 
Mr. Brown successfully refutes the suggestion that 
this pension of £500 out of the suppressed Abbey 
of Cronraquel from Mary of which in fact he 
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never succeeded in getting full payment, is ground 
for a charge of ingratitude, or that he received 
anything from the Regent which could be counted 
as a bribe. His whole career, and his writings 
as a whole, satisfy the impartial student that he 
was an honest man. It is proper too, as Mr. Brown 
urges, to allow for the conventional language of a 
time which knew no measure either in panegyric 
or in satire. But it is not so easy to accept, as Mr. 
Brown asks us to do, the defence that Buchanan was 
merely an advocate writing from a brief. Evenif he 
was so in the Detectio, what shall wesay of the History ? 
But there is a difference, allowed, even in this too 
common theory of advocacy, between speech and 
writing. The claim that an advocate may say what- 
ever he is instructed, although he does not believe it 
to be true, strains that theory to a breaking point, 
and discredits an honourable profession. Nor was 
Buchanan, an advocate by profession, bound to 
accept a brief. His defence mast be that he believed 
all he wrote. It is only a partial defence, for, 
leaving the main charge and the authenticity of the 
Casket Letters out of view, several of his accusations 
are without foundation; for example, the charge 
that Mary tempted Darnley to try to seduce Mur- 
ray’s wife (if this is the meaning of a somewhat 
obscure passage in the Detectio); that she attempted 
to poison her own child; the charge of open adultery 
before Darnley’s death; and the insinuation that 
Hamilton the Archbishop was privy to the murder. 
We cannot here enter into the question of Mary’s 
complicity in Darnley’s murder, for which much is 
still being said on both sides, and the final word will 
apparently never be spoken. But that Buchanan 
should have allowed himself to be made the mouth- 
piece of these additional and groundless charges, 
is a signal warning against the lengths to which 
party spirit may carry men otherwise honest. It is 
one of the uses of history to enable us to see such 
conduct in its true light and to prove the folly, to 
say the least, of exaggeration. Buchanan’s manner 
of blackening the character of Mary is now one of 
the strong points made by her defenders. 

The literary excellence of Buchanan is very fairly 
judged in this work. It is truly pointed out that he 
was a real poet, not merely a writer of Latin verse. 
No writer of such verse ever blended better the 
classic style and modern thought. . His Kalende 
Maie, which Wordsworth admired, are prettily 
turned, by Mr. Brown into a poem on May Day 
which might have been written in the present 
century. But it is somewhat of an exaggeration 
—one of the few in a singularly fair biography— 
to say they surpass Horace. The merits of his 
clear and unrhetorical prose style in his History 
are not over-estimated as they have been when his 
admirers claimed that he excelled Livy. Yet that 
he should have been compared with both Horace 
and Livy is an indication of the wide compass of 
Buchanan’s talents. His friendship, not merely with 
the leaders of the Scottish Reformation, but with 
English and Continental scholars, with such men as 
Roger Ascham, Elie Vinet, Beza, and Tycho Brahé, 
to name only four of a host, is fairly appealed to as 
a testimony to his character. The regret that he 
did not write in the vernacular, though natural, may 
be mitigated by the recollection that this vernacular 
would have been the Scottish dialect, and, powerful 
as that dialect is, it may be doubted whether he 
would have been more read in England if he had 
written in it. He is the representative of the Scotch 
professor and tutor, learned, thoughtful, independ- 
ent, dogmatic, straightforward, somewhat stern. 
* A Stoic philosopher,’ is the expression of Sir 
James Melville. But his genius raised him above the 
class he represents. He is a natural poet in spite 
of his erudition. He might have been a great his- 
torian had he not been a partisan. He has a place 
amongst the few important writers in this country 
on politics. It is as impossible to conceal his faults 
as his virtues. Perhaps it might not be so much of 
a paradox as it may seem, to call Buchanan a Scotch 





Dr. Johnson of the sixteenth century. The same 
grain of character, the same tastes and similar 
pursuits, produced opposite results in a different 
country and a different age. 

The present work, which, with the exception of 
the disputable point of his conduct in the matter of 
Queen Mary, fairly represents his qualities and 
clearly explains his position, deserves a place in the 
libraries of all interested in scholarship or literature, 
or in the study of character. 





A LIFE OF IBSEN. 
Henrik Insen, 1828—1888. Et literwert Livsbillede. Af Henrik 
Jeger, Kébenhavn: Gyldendal. 1888. 
Henrik Ipsen, 1828—-1888. Ein litterarisches Lebensbild von 


Henrik Jager. Deutsch von Heinrich Zschalig. Dresden und 
Leipzig: H. Minden, 1890. 


In spite of the great curiosity which the works of 
Ibsen have created, the number of those persons 
who read Norwegian for themselves is still extremely 
limited in this country. Ibsenites should therefore 
be prepared to welcome the appearance in so familiar 
a language as German of a translation of the one 
authorised biography of their idol. Dr. Zschalig has 
not merely obtained the permission of Mr. Jeger to 
make this version, but the Norwegian critic has 
brought the book down to date by the addition of a 
section on The Lady from the Sea. This biography 
originally appeared early in 1888, at Christmas of 
which year the play just mentioned was issued. 
The translation may really be recommended, even 
to those who read both languages with equal ease, 
in preference to the original, for it is provided with 
a few additional notes and explanatory passages 
which aid the comprehension of a foreigner. In 
comparing the two editions, we find that Dr. 
Zschalig has taken the liberty of occasionally cur- 
tailing Mr. Jwger’s descriptions, which, especially 
in dealing with some of Ibsen’s early and immature 
works, are needlessly diffuse. The translation is 
excellently performed, and in particular we must 
praise the skill with which Dr. Zschalig has rendered 
into analogous German verse the passages from the 
poetical plays which are casually quoted in the 
text. 

The existence of so full a biography of a man 
little more than sixty years of age, and still in per- 
fect health, is a testimony to the regard which is felt 
for Ibsen in Scandinavia. This bard cannot com- 
plain that he is not a prophet in his own country, 
nor in Sweden, where Mr. Valfrid Vasenius has dedic- 
ated a similar though less interesting volume to his 
life and writings. But we cannot help believing 
that if he had chosen to live in Norway these prema- 
ture honours of biography would scarcely have fallen 
in his way. Ibsen lives in a curious relation to the 
Norwegians. He is one of them by birth; he has 
employed their language in all his literary produc- 
tions ; the success of his genius has given Norway a 
flattering prominence in the eyes of Europe; but of 
its greatest poet Norway personally knows very 
little indeed. In his early days, it did not appreciate 
him or recognise his gifts. He was out of sympathy 
with Norwegian society, unsuccessful on the stage, 
poor, irritable, and, if we may read between Mr. 
Jeger’s lines, not a little exasperating. At last, on 
the 2nd of April, 1864, he could bear it no longer, 
and, as his biographer says, “he shook the dust of 
Christiania off his feet,’ and went southwards, 
through Germany to Italy. Since that time he has 
become one of the most prominent literary men of 
Europe; but he has only visited Norway occasion- 
ally, for a week or two at a time, like any other 
tourist. He is therefore an object of unusual 
curiosity in his own country, where custom has not 
staled his infinite variety. 

The latest kind of Ibsenite, in England, France, 
and America, knows the Norwegian dramatist solely 
as the producer of a singular species of social play in 
prose, the characteristic of which it is to stimulate 
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controversy on moral topics. It is usual to hear Ibsen 
discussed as if these dramas were his sole claim to con- 
sideration. This class of reader will be scandalised 
to find Mr. Jeger dedicating only about forty pages 
out of his 296 to the analysis of these “ Zeitdramen.” 
As a matter of fact, the Scandinavian public has 
never taken in the prose modern plays the same 
inordinate interest which has been shown by the 
rest of Europe. We have no very recent particulars 
before us, but a year or two ago none of the social 
dramas, except A Doll’s House, had reached a third 
edition in their original language; while the poetical 
plays, and especially Brand and Peer Gynt, were 
still enjoying an unabated popularity. We hear 
much in this country of The Pillars of Society, but it 
is probable that for one copy of that dramatic tract 
which has been sold in Norway, there have been 
circulated ten of Brand. The fact is that Ibsen’s 
real strength lay in his manipulation of ideas in 
rhymed verse. The suppleness of his metrical gift, 
his sustained power of rhyming brilliantly and 
effectively, and of conducting a dramatic story at the 
same time, were simply extraordinary. In this class, 
Peer Gynt, a wild sort of opera, recounting the 
adventures of an unscrupulous young peasant, and 
culminating in a general satire upon modern Nor- 
wegian life, is simply a wonder. The torrent of 
rhymes leaps out,crackling and coruscating like a veri- 
table aurora borealis, and is supported, without any 
sense of exhaustion or even fatigue, through five long 
acts. Nothing is more unaccountable, at first sight, 
than that a poet possessing this unique gift should 
be willing to surrender it. In his published utter- 
ances Ibsen professes, no doubt with sincerity, that 
he became disgusted with the artificiality of rhyme 
and verse, and determined to seek the purer realism 
to be attained only in prose. Alphonse Daudet 
speaks somewhere of a drama which he went to see, 
the idea of which was pretty enough; “but alas! 
it was in verse, and ennwi stalked between the 
lines!” In Ibsen’s case, however, it is universally 
conceded that he exorcised the spectre of ennui. 
May it not be that one so adroit and sagacious, 
fretting under the obscurity of a language under- 
stood by such a mere handful of men, reflected that 
it might be wise to speak a tongue which all Europe 
might listen to, a prose which could be translated, 
as the poetic plays never could, without sustaining 
any loss in the process? We do not say that he 
was not convinced of the value of greater realism of 
form, but surely the other and very natural re- 
flection had its place also in causing his change of 
style. 

The biographical part of Mr. Jeeger’s volume is 
better written than the critical part. He seems to 
have little acquaintance with comparative literature, 
and little judgment in dealing with questions of 
style. But he is a careful biographer, and he has 
arranged and subdivided his material with a great 
deal of skill. This is matter for gratitude; for we 
expect from him not an étude on his author, but 
particulars of the development of that author’s mind 
such as are not to be obtained elsewhere. Ibsen has 
evidently helped him with facts, letters, and notes, 
and has apparently even revised the proofs. Tae 
poet is far too sensible to be one of those whose 
vanity clamours for notice, and yet refuses to give 
the information desired, trembling with the hope of 
flattery on the one hand, yet anxious to be able to dis- 
claim having prompted it on the other. That such a 
book as this should be published in a poet’s lifetime 
may surprise us: if it must be published, it is certainly 
proper that the man who of all others can render 
it most authoritative should, without affectation, 
preserve it from error. Until this volume was pub- 
lished, various interesting particulars with regard 
to Ibsen’s ancestry were wholly unknown. It is 
certainly curious that his great-grandmother was 
a Scotchwoman. Her name is given as Wenche 
Dischington. His great-great-grandfather was a 
Dane from the Island of Méen in the Baltic, his 
great-grandmother a German. The poet’s own mother 





and grandmother were Germans. In his blood, 
therefore, the races of Northern Europe are mingled 
to an unusual degree. Mr. Jeger traces these 
various strains through the genius of Henrik Ibsen. 
He sees the Scotch character in the idealism and 
puritanism of the poet. He is systematic and specula- 
tive in consequence of all that succession of Germans 
on the female side. Mr. Jeger is too Norwegian to 
admit, however, that it is the Danish streak that 
perhaps gives the poet his grace and charm in lighter 
moments; but he admits that the men of the Ibsen 
family have been of a sunnier temperament than the 
women. 

A particular interest attaches to the account given 
in this volume of the early unpublished writings of 
Ibsen, which still exist, but which he has not allowed 
himself to be persuaded to publish. In September, 
1850, he brought out, on the stage of the Royal 
Theatre at Christiania, a one-act drama _ entitled 
Kjaempehijen («The Viking’s Barrow’’), apparently 
in blank verse, and in imitation of the heroic tragedies 
of Oehlenschliger. This was well received by the 
public, but has never been printed. Ibsen’s next 
production, Sancthansnatten (* Midsummer Night”), 
was a Shakespearian romantic comedy, not without 
direct influences from the history of Titania and 
Bottom. This was brought out on the Bergen stage 
on the 2nd of January, 1853, and only exists in an 
imperfect actor’s transcript; it failed, and was acted 
but one night. It is described as purely romantic. 
More interesting than either of these must be Olaf 
Liljekrans, a three-act drama which ought to take its 
place between Gildet paa Solhoug and Harmeandene 
paa Helgeland, but has never yet been printed. He 
wrote it in 1857, and it was the last play he pro- 
duced for the theatre at Bergen, of which he had 
then for five years been director. The play was 
founded on the old ballad of Olaf Liljekrans, who is 
seduced away by the fairies on his bridal morning, 
though the play did not follow the romantic lines of the 
poem. It seems really a pity that this drama, which 
belongs to Ibsen's maturity, and which was fairly 
well received on the stage, should not be published, 
but it appears that he has never been satisfied with 
it. In 1859 he tried to rewrite it as a romantic opera, 
but never completed the task. In addition to these 
three pieces, all of Which have enjoyed so much life 
as is conferred by actual representation on the public 
stage, there exists unacted a fourth play of Ibsen’s, 
Rypen i Justedal (* Grouse in Justedal”), a national 
drama in four acts, written in 1850, which is said to 
bear some relations with the later, but also un- 
published, Olaf Liljekrans. It will be seen that 
there remains plenty of work for the Norwegian 
Formans and Furnivalls of the future to do in editing 
the complete Ibsen; and if the author of Peer Gynt 
wishes to be judged only by his best, we counsel him 
to destroy utterly these early productions. Unless 
he does so, nothing will save them from the just 
curiosity of bibliographers. 


A FRENCH POLITICAL ANNUAL OF THE 
WORLD. 


La Vie Pouitieve A L’ErranGcer, 1889: Publiée sous la direction et 
avec une préface de Ernest Lavisse. Paris: Charpentier, 1890. 


THIS work represents an excellent idea, and one 
which deserves to receive’ practical shape and appli- 
‘ation in England. It attempts to provide a sort 
of Annual Register of the politics of the world, 
setting forth the most important events of each 
year in each country—not merely those which affect 
its relations to other countries, but those also which 
belong to its internal or domestic history. The aim, 
in fact, is to give the intelligent student of con- 
temporary politics a notion of all that has passed 
during the year preceding, so that he may be able to 
follow the progress of change in each State, and, at 
the same time, to gather and comprehend the general 
movements of the world. A considerable number 
of writers—apparently nearly all young writers— 
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have undertaken the several countries, some few 
signing their names, others remaining anonymous. 
M. Ernest Lavisse writes a short preface, explaining 
the scheme of the book, and to him is attributed its 
“ direction,” but how far he is thereby to be deemed 
responsible for its contents, or for the selection of 
the writers, is not stated. The execution, as might 
be expected when the writers are numerous and 
some of them untrained, is unequal; but the scale of 
treatment is not unskilfully proportioned to the 
probable curiosity of the reader, space being allotted 
to each country or region, not merely in respect to 
its importance, but to the difficulty of obtaining in- 
formation. Thus, while Germany has 28 pages, Italy 
22, England 16, Spain 12, West Africa has 50, East 
Africa 30, Morocco and the Sahara 10, South Africa 
9. The writers do not—and with the space at their 
command it is well that they do not—seek to be 
philosophic historians. Few even attempt to do 
more than state in a summary way the main facts 
of the year, leaving generalisations aside. We are 
not greatly impressed by their insight; certainly 
neither the articles on the United States, nor those 
on Portugal, Turkey, and Brazil, strike one as the 
work of thoroughly informed specialists, though 
the first is well constructed and proportioned. 
That on England is meagre, while in those where 
England is incidentally treated —as, for example, 
Portugal—the tone is somewhat anti-English. This, 
however, is a recommendation to English readers, 
who ought to wish to know the worst that can be 
said abroad of their country. On the whole, the 
book is a seasonable one, and likely to be useful 
to politicians. 


AN ART PRIMER. 
A Porviar Hanprook To THE Natronat GALLERY. 
Edward T. Cook. Third edition. 
1890. 


Compiled by 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


As asign of the times, the demand for a yearly edi- 
tion of Mr. Cook’s handbook is unquestionably grati- 
fying to all who have at heart the true interests of 
painting. Unlike most publications of the order to 
which it belongs, it can be read with instruction and 
enjoyment at home as well as in the galleries to 
which it serves as a guide; and it can be read con- 
tinuously. It constitutes a compendious history of 
painting, with select criticisms and illustrations from 
literature which give a charm to every page. Doubt- 
less, after the newspaper, the chief bane of modern 
literature is the book of extracts, aiding materially, 
as it does, in the destruction of all aptitude for 
serious study. To be able to talk about a subject is 
the sole aim of most readers ; and although it is not 
in our minds to tax it with the immoral purpose to 
which it may be put, Mr. Cook’s manual supplies, un- 
fortunately, the very vade-mecum for which the bud- 
ding dilettante has been sighing. In addition to the 
acquirement of a stock of ready-made criticisms on 
schools of painting, on pictures and on artists, the 
book has this further recommendation for the reader 
referred to: he will be enabled, by the copious 
notes selected “by special permission” from the 
works of Mr. Ruskin, to talk with confidence of 
the writings and opinions on painting of the great 
dogmatist. If we were to find actual fault, it 
would be with the cydopzedic nature of the con- 
tents. In rendering the information as exhaustive 
as possible, matter is introduced which the art 
student will find very distracting, and which will 
lead those who read in order to be able to talk, 
to place much greater weight than it deserves upon 
an element in the production and acquirement of 
pictures which most people are apt enough already 
to over-estimate—we mean the finance of painting. 
Particular attention is directed to this matter by 
the compiler in his introduction, in numerous 
references throughout the book, and in an appen- 
dix giving the price paid for every purchased 
picture in the National Gallery. No doubt this is 
exactly what the majority of readers want tu 














know. There is repeated in the faces of the jaded 
row of sightseers who may be found any afternoon 
seated uncomfortably in front of the Madonna 
Ansidei but one expression, which finds utterance 
occasionally in a sigh— Seventy thousand pounds ! 
What a magnificent picture!” But if Mr. Cook be 
at hand to remind them that that is equal to £14 
per square inch, even such articulate relief might be 
denied them. We insist that it is not conducive to 
that serenity of spirit essential to the study of an 
art whose greatest attribute is “perfect peace,” to 
be reminded, while confronted with the “ melodious 
tenderness” of Correggio’s Vierge aw Panier, that the 
picture was bought for “a sum that would cover the 
little panel with sovereigns twenty-seven times 
over;” or to have our contemplation of Raphael's 
great picture rudely interrupted by a reference to 
the inferior motive which actuated its purchasers ; 
for it was inferior, and like our insular conceit and 
desire to be better off than our neighbours, to buy 
the Madonna Ansidei in order that the National 
Gallery might rank “second to none, and superior to 
most of the great Continental galleries.” Mr. Cook 
is specially fond of the financial aspect of his subject, 
and suggests that the table of prices given in the 
final index “ would afford material for an instructive 
history of recent fashions in art.” What has anyone 
who is only even half in earnest got to do with 
fashions in art or in anything? It is difficult enough 
for some of us who may be more than half in earnest 
to save a little leisure, a little freshness of spirit, for 
a worshipful glance at the wonders wrought of 
beauty and splendour, of sincerity and strength, that 
have found their way to Trafalgar Square—perhaps 
the greatest wonder of all—without having our 
necessary worldly ideas perpetually recalled at the 
moments of our intensest interest in what is un- 
worldly, by references to the rise and fall in the 
market value of that for which no amount of money 
‘an be an equivalent. 

We have no difficulty, however, in agreeing with 
Mr. Ruskin that this is by far and away the most 
interesting and best-arranged handbook for the illus- 
tration of any collection of paintings that has ever 
been compiled. The new edition has been revised, 
rearranged to suit the rearrangements in the Gal- 
lery, and enlarged with notes on all the new pictures 
and fresh information concerning pictures which were 
acquired while the second edition was passing through 
the press. The reader and sightseer who reads and 
looks in order to be able to talk—with whom we 
have no quarrel to pick at all: we only “differentiate” 
him—should not be without this handbook; and 
those who wish to understand and enjoy, will find 
Mr. Cook the very best companion on their visits to 
the National Gallery. 


A STORY IN SEVENTY-FOUR LETTERS. 

A Mariace pe Convenance. By-C. F. Keary. Two vols. London: 

T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. 
Mr. KEARY has written a novel in two volumes 
which has already received, and seems to us to 
deserve, attention. It cannot be said to be a 
pleasant book; it does not make you laugh much; 
but then its subject is man—vain, greedy, foolish, 
faithless man. 

The story is told in letters, in seventy-four letters, 
and nowhere else. They are published without note 
or comment. What is more, none of the letters are 
impossible—letters like those of that good girl 
Pamela, or of Clarissa, that goddess of the Ink- 
stand. Statisticians, a weary race, have made the 
calculations necessary to prove how many hours a 
day Miss Harlowe must have spent in writing those 
letters of hers, and they tell us it was eight. Mr. 
Keary’s characters impose no such tax upon our 
credulity. The few letters in his book that can be 
called long were written under circumstances which 
even in these hurried days would justify, if not 
demand, a little detail. 

The man whom Mr. Keary, with unflinching hand, 
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dissects for our edification is a Mr. Arthur Norris, 
who introduces himself to us after the completion of 
what men call their education. His first words are in 
the Latin tongue. He has had aslight disappointment 
in love, has somewhat broken down in health, is, when 
he is at home, a lecturer on botany at King’s, and 
decidedly impecunious. Of religious faith or moral 
principle he has not a shred. He is also fond of the 
society of the female of his species. We know this 
young man well, and so does Mr. Keary, and describes 
him to a turn. 

“The daughter of my landlady, Madame Pfau, hath 
the most wonderful eyes I ever beheld. They are 
worth coming across Europe to look at only once. 
By day they are green, a deep sea-green, or like the 
darkest shade in malachite. By night they are not 
blue but purple, the most absolute violet about 
which one reads in novels (especially French ones), 
but never saw in real life before.” One naturally 
wishes ill to a young man capable of writing like 
this to a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. 

One of the artistic advantages of telling a story 
in letters is that the reader knows nothing except 
what the characters impart to him. He has not the 
author at his ear, telling him what never is told, 
and showing him what is never on view. It isa 
still drama, and if people do not like it, it is because 
they have grown lazy and love to be told everything 
beforehand. 

What passed between Arthur Norris and Friiulein 
Pfau in Lower Austria in March, 1882, is not on 
record. We know they sang duets together, which 
was probably unpleasant; and that they kissed 
one another very occasionally, which was certainly 
improper. 

Mr. Norris’s health being restored, he returns to 
London and botany, and is introduced to a distant 
cousin, a young lady of ordinary character, who 
upon the death of a baronet will succeed to the 
property, whilst the title will descend upon our hero. 
The two are juxta-posed, and marry. The husband 
is bored by a country life; the lady whose eyes are 
green by day and purple by night appears at the 
opera, and they go off together. They are not 
happy. The lady has lovers, and one day at New 
York there is a scuffle, a shot is fired, and our 
quondam botany lecturer is metamorphosed into a 
murderer, and flies from the only justice men of his 
unhappy frame of mind can ever bring themselves 
to recognise, namely, that which is organised by the 
police force. He escapes to England, has an inter- 
view by accident with his wife, sails for Australia, 
is arrested at Adelaide, where, to avoid the “law's 
delay” and other annoyances, he blows his brains 
out. It is impossible to feel the least sympathy 
with him, nor are we meant to do so. 

The story is managed with great skill. The 
letters are chiefly from Arthur Norris himself, his 
wife, and a friend of the former’s. 

One great difficulty in Mr. Keary’s way was how 
to make it apparent to the reader that Arthur was 
an agreeable young man to meet, and one for whom 
it was possible for his friends to entertain affection. 
This certainly is not made clear, nor could it properly 
be so by Norris’s own letters. That kind of man 
does not write nice letters, though he may be a most 
pleasant companion and delightful talker. The short 
accounts which Norris does occasionally give of 
his talk and behaviour only make one wonder 
how any man or woman endured him for a 
moment. <A _ letter from his friend Mr. Purcell, 
incidentally describing Arthur’s general effect 
upon his friends might, we think, advantageously 
have been introduced. We also plead for a little 
comedy. Two volumes without any fun in them is 
hard treatment. There is a good deal of laughter 
in life. Adultery, desertion, murder and _ suicide 
need a little relief. Let us never forget the Porter 
in Macbeth. 

It would be interesting but endless to inquire 
whether Aithur Norris is or is not a type. Are 
there many young men like him moving about? 








If so, it is a pity, for suicide is obviously beyond the 
reach of the masses. 

However this may be, Mr. Keary has done his 
dreary task well and with some masterly strokes. 


DESPERATELY FUNNY. 
Very Mvccn Axsroap. By F, C. Burnand. London: Bradbury, 
Agnew & Co. 1890. ’ 
A New Licut Turown Across (THE-KEEP-IT-QUITE) DARKEST 
Arnica. By F.C. Burnand, London: ‘Trischler & Company. 
1890. , 
Funny Srorres. Told by Phineas T. Barnum, “a fellow of infinite 
jest.” London: Routledge & Sons. 1890. 


Mr. BURNAND once upon a time wrote “ Chikkin 
Hazard,” and it was as excellent a piece of fooling 
as the heart could desire. This is what he writes 
nowadays :— 

“1. The only newspapers published in the Vineyard country, 
are issued from the Wine Press, In the fruitful season, which is also 
the shooting season, you will often see a poor peasant, who is unable 
to buy a gun in order to keep off the small birds, watching for the tiny 
depredators of the vines, having previously loaded himself with grape.” 

‘2. Owing to a breakdown on the part of the engine—very 
volatile conduct of an engine doing a ‘breakdown,’ but perhaps 
it is its way of letting off a little superfluous steam—our stoppages at 
the stations are so uncertain that it is very risky to leave our carriage 
at all.” 

“3. Tsay to Eminent P.‘ Are youa Moslem?’ Slowly he with- 

draws his cigarette from his lips as he answers, ‘ Well, I have a great 
respect for a big prophet.’ ‘ How do you spell prophet?’ I ask. He 
produces three butterfly nets, and shows me a case of butterflies. 
‘ These,’ he says quietly, ‘are my net profits.’ I rather think he is 
what they term ‘getting at me.” But I, who ama match for any 
number of Turks and Egyptians, am not to be got at by one Eminent 
P.! ‘Are you a worshipper of Brahma?’ I ask. ‘ Look at my locks,’ 
he replies, smiling. ‘‘'lhey’re my own patent; not much Brahma 
about them, eh?’ ‘A Parsee, perhaps,’ I suggest. ‘A Pa-cha, you 
mean,’ he returns lightly. ‘A Fetiche-worshipper?’ I inquire. He 
laughs in his quiet cynical way as he thrusts one finger under my fifth 
rib, a way he has when he particularly wishes to emphasise a joke, 
and says, ‘ How’s your poor Fetiche *’ which as an answer is idiotic, 
and as chaff is old-fashioned and out of place. ‘* Are you a Hebrew ?’ 
I say, returning to the charge. He lifts up his hands and exclaims 
piously, ‘O law!’ ‘A Christian, maybe?’ I hint. He reflects for a 
few seconds, then observes, rather as if talking to himself than to me, 
‘I’ve known a many insects in my time, but I never yet heard of a 
Christian May bee.’ ” 
And so on, and so on. To alter slightly Mr. Bur- 
nand’s own words, as literature this strikes us as 
poor, and as humoyr out of date. Few men we 
imagine could utter such stuff in conversation with- 
out waking up in the night and perspiring at the 
recollection. To sit down solemnly and correct 
proof-sheets of it must be terrible indeed. 

Mr. Phineas T. Barnum describes himself on his 
title-page as “a fellow of infinite jest,’ and he ought 
to know. His authoritative statement may relieve 
a critic of any sense of responsibility when brought 
face to face with such an anecdote as the following :— 

“On one oceasion, while dining in my Fifth Avenue House, I was 
carving a chicken. ‘That is right,’ said Dr. Chapin; ‘ Barnum, cut 
away, but don’t “ pull it“ out.’ ‘Oh no,’ I rejoined, ‘that would be 
a hein-ous offence.’ ‘Yes, quite a “fowl” transaction. Scratch 
away.’ ‘Qh, “comb, comb,” that is not much of a pun.’ ‘That is 
what I “ cackel-ated ”’ myself.’ ‘Well, don’t ‘crow’’ about it.’ ‘I 
wish Bone-a-part(e) would help me eat this.’ ‘Then we should have 
a “ battle of the spurs,” which would make you feel “ in fine feather.” ’ 
‘“Eggs-actly.”. Iam getting ‘“ chicken-hearted,” and if you make 
another pun [ shall have to give up.’ ‘I was just thinking if you 
would make another one “ chant-i-cleer.” ’”’ 

The “ infinity” here is perhaps more obvious than 
the “jest.” But it must be instructive to dine at 
Mr. Barnum’s “ Fifth Avenue House.” “ Asa general 
rule,” says Mr. Barnum, “the English, like the Scotch, 
are not so ready as Americans in taking a joke ;” and 
this is doubtless the reason why, in his English 
edition, he obligingly rubs in his humour with the aid 
of inverted commas and explanatory brackets. The 
book is designed to “ smooth the wrinkles from many 
‘areworn brows, and bring smiles on myriads of tear- 
stained faces.” It is an honourable desire: but of 
the jokes that are to accomplish it, we may use, per- 
haps, the language of a certain Frenchman quoted on 
p. 102. He had a horse for sale, and a prospective 
buyer remarked, “Your horse is rather small.” 
“Yes,” replied the Frenchman, “he’s little; but he’s 
—— old!” 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


WE are much afraid that modern school-boys—even the more 
ambitious members of the tribe—will never read Gibbon, Mil- 
man, and Freeman for themselves, so long as their tutors and 
governors are obliging enough to give them the pith of these 
historians in neat little books which do not tax the brain or 
demand time for the mastery of their contents. Here, for 
instance, is a dainty volume of less than one hundred and forty 
pages, entitled “ The Prelude to Modern History,” which pro- 
fesses to give a sketch in outline of the world’s annals from the 
third to the ninth century. Mr. Symes intimates that the 
volume contains the substance of a course of lectures delivered 
last year at University College, Nottingham. The booklet 
is an attempt to describe the three great movements 
which “connect ancient with modern history;” and these 
three great movements, of course, are the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire, the spread of Christianity, 
and the gradual formation of the new European nations. 
Incidentally the book also seeks to deal with the rise and spread 
of Mohametanism, so that not only the sphere of Gibbon, 
Milman, and Freeman, is invaded, but also that of Bosworth- 
Smith. This is an absurd programme for so small a book, and 
the narrative, though accurate as far as it goes, is of necessity 
hopelessly superficial. No doubt Mr. Symes is right in thinking 
that “ every moderately-educated person should know something 
of the forces which contribute to build up modern Europe,” but a 
little learning is proverbially a dangerous thing, and the dose 
which is administered in this instance is quite homeopathic in its 
proportions. 


Before the days of steam and iron ships, life afloat was, in 
many respects, different from what it is to-day, Sailors took 
more pride in their vessels, and felt more love for them, when 
voyages had to be reckoned by months and years, instead of 
weeks and days. Mr. Leslie reminds us, in his breezy and 
picturesque book on “* Old Sea Wings. Ways, and Words,” that 
passengers in the East Indiaman a century ago—like the ships 
in which they travelled—were in no hurry. People had more 
time, and they settled down to enjoy the life of the 
ship, without working themselves into a nervous fever in 
useless anxiety to get to the end of the voyage. Steam has not, 
of course, entirely banished the use of sails on board ocean-going 
ships, but the old type of “seamanship” has, nevertheless, almost 
disappeared through the introduction of steel-spars and wire- 
rope in the place of oak and hemp. Mr. Leslie, indeed, fears 
that even on board a large clipper sailing-ship few of the crew 
are now able to “turn in a dead-eye, strop a block, or point a 
rope in the old ship-shape Bristol fashion.” Our young naval 
officers and blue-jackets are still put through their drill in such 
matters, but Mr. Leslie thinks that—like school-boys’ Latin— 
they soon forget nearly the whole of it for want, of practice. 
The book throws much light on the build and rig of the ships 
and boats of former ages, and it ends with an alphabetically 
arranged list of sea-terms, some of which, though obsolete afloat, 
are stillused ashore. There are a number of spirited illustrations 
scattered through the book, and they bring vividly before the 
reader the changed conditions under which navigation is now 
pursued. 


“Scenes and Stories of the North of Scotland ” is the title of 
a book in which tales and legends of the North are happily 
blended with descriptions of places which lie remote from the 
beaten tracks of ordinary travel. Mr. Sinclair's heart is evi- 
dently in the Highlands, and that circumstance in part explains 
the charm of this bright and unconventional record. The book, 
however, is the outcome of abundant knowledge, as well as 
enthusiasm, and this enables him to give us the pith of many 


of the romantic traditions which “cling like ivy round 
old-world walls such as those of Eilandonaw Castle,” 
that grim old stronghold of the Mackenzies, at the 


entrance of Loch Duich in Skye. Not even a wild High- 
land landscape, in Mr. Sinelair’s judgment, is perfect with- 
out its little curl of smoke in a corner, to suggest some relation 
between nature and man. He takes us to the Black Rock 
in Ross-shire and we ramble across the island of Lewis in 
his pleasant company, and afterwards explore the wild coast 
of Caithness, lingering for a while at Thurso, the most northern 
town on the mainland of Great Britain, in order to interview 








* THE PRELUDE TO MopErN History. By J. E. Symes, M.A. Maps. 
London: Rivington’s, Waterloo Place. 12mo. (2s. 6d.) 

Op Sea WIXGs, Ways, AND Worps, IN THE Days oF Oak AND HEmpP. 
By Robert C. Leslie. Illustrated. London: Chapman & Hall, 
Limited. Royal 8vo. 

SceNES AND StorIEs OF THE NortH oF ScoTLAND. 
author of ‘‘ Heather Belles,’”’ etc. Illustrated. 
Thin; and London: Simpkin Marshall & Co, 


CoLLoquiaL FRENCH FOR TRAVELLERS. 
ing Travellers and Students. By H 
Strand, W.C. 12mo. (ls.) 


Tue EvorvutTion oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By John Sinclair, 
Edinburgh: James 
Demy 8vo. 

A Handbook for English-speak- 
. Swan. London: David Nutt, 


By John Werge. Illustrated. 


Piper & Carter, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. Crown 8vo. 
By os H, H.”’ 
(6s.) 


Tue Screntiric Epucation oF DoGs ror THE GUN. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. Post 8vo. 





three “ worthies ” of the place. The book ends with a delightful 
description of the Shetland Islands. It will be news to most 
people on this side of the border to learn that the real Shetlander 
does not consider himself a Scotchman at all, but a pure Norse- 
man. Mr. Sinclair states that when he first took lodgings in 
one of the islands, he was advised to visit a farmer, a Mr. Grant, 
some two miles away, because the true-blue son of the Vikings 
under whose roof he was sheltered said, “ He is a Scotchman 
like yourself.” As the Shetland Islands have belonged to Scot- 
land for a considerable number of centuries, this survival of the 
Norse element in so uncompromising a form is somewhat re- 
markable. 


The aim of “ Colloquial French for Travellers” is to give a 
eareful analysis of French sounds as compared with English, 
as well as to provide a compact phrase-book for the tourist, 
suitable for all ordinary purposes. It is one thing for the tourist 
to have a volume of phrases in his possession, and quite another 
to roll them forth in a manner which the natives comprehend. 
Most books of this kind do not supply colloquial phrases, but 
furnish the student with stilted and round-about expressions, 
which may be grammatically correct, but upon the delivery of 
which the person interrogated is apt to break in with expressions 
of assent or dissent, or it may be inquiry, which land the nervous 
visitor in hopeless confusion. In fact, properly to use a phrase- 
book, you want to be quite sure that every man in the street 
or the shop whom you accost will have patience to hear 
you out, and sufficient consideration for the limitations of 
your knowledge to answer you in the precise terms which the 
phrase-book considers he should employ. This little volume is 
ambitious enough to attempt an analysis of French pronunciation, 
but this is too fearsome a subject for us to intermeddle with it; 
so we will content ourselves with saving ** Au revoir,” which in our 
little book is interpreted thus, ‘Oh revwabrr,” for the benefit of 
the young English tourist whose education, so far as the modern 
languages is concerned, has been neglected. 


“The Evolution of Photography ” is the title of a modestly- 
written volume of some three hundred pages, which gives a 
chronological record of the successive discoveries and inventions 
by means of which a graceful art has been brought to its present 
pitch of perfection. Mr. Werge’s personal reminiscences extend 
over a period of forty years, and as photography itself only dates 
from the commencement of the Queen’s reign, such recollections 
practically cover all but the earliest stage of its development. 
It is claimed, and not without some show of reason, that the world 
is indebted to England rather than to France for the discovery of 
photography, to the Rev. J. B. Reade,and not M. L. J. Daguerre. 
Portraits, amongst others, will be found in the book of Reade, 
Daguerre, Fox Talbot, Goddard, and Archer—the inventor of 
collodion. The latter, unfortunately, did not live to benefit by 
his great invention, and one of the cleverest appeals to the 
charitable which has ever appeared in print was called forth by 
the Archer Testimonial in the pages of Punch in 1857. Mr. 
Werge has not attempted to add another to the innumerable text- 
books on photography, and therefore he has wisely refrained from 
elaborate descriptions of the manipulations necessary in this or 
that process. The book, however, gives a clear and animated 
summary of the gradual growth of the art, and is a welcome and, 
in its way, a valuable addition to the literature of the subject. 


Sportsmen will find a good deal that is fresh and suggestive 
in a volume of some two hundred pages which has just appeared, 
entitled “‘ The Scientifie Edueation of Dogs for the Gun.” The 
author, who partially veils his identity under well-known initials, 
states at the outset that the hints which he gives on the subject 
are the result of thirty-seven years’ practical experience in the 
management of sporting dogs. Great stress is laid on the 
housing and feeding of dogs, for with quadrupeds, no less than 
with bipeds, health is an essential condition of successful 
training. There are some capital anecdotes in the book, and 
though the style in which it is written is a somewhat careless 
one, the practical utility of the work is undeniable. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


— 

THE Session lingers on, and men are beginning to 
ask themselves anxiously when it is going to end. 
All the life was driven out of it a fortnight ago, 
when Ministers made their great surrender. But 
although they then made a clean sacrifice of their 
leading measures, they still seem to have left enough 
business to be dealt with to necessitate some weeks 
of more or less angry discussion. The Scotch debates 
at the beginning of the present week, when Ministers 
refused to allow the Scottish portion of the spirit 
duties to be applied for the promotion of higher 
education, gave Mr.GOSCHEN an unttsually good oppor- 
tunity of displaying his stubbornness and want of tact, 
and he eagerly availed himself of it. The violent and 
unseemly language of JubGE HARRISON when on cir- 
cuit in Tipperary opened up another contentious ques- 
tion, and showed Ministers in a very unflattering 
light. There are still many votes to be got through, 
and much care and skill will be needed in driving the 
coach, if it is to reach the end of its long journey in 
anything like reasonable time. Of course the old cry 
of “obstruction” is being raised, with even less ex- 
cuse than of old; but the country cannot fail to see 
that obstruction has nothing whatever to do with 
the unprecedented muddle in which Ministers now 
find themselves. 





WE have discussed elsewhere the grave consti- 
tutional question which was raised last week by 
Mr. GLADSTONE in the debate on the Heligo- 
land Cession Bill. The real point of Mr. GLap- 
STONE’S contention was curiously missed in the first 
instance by most of his critics. The Royal prero- 
gative is now, as all constitutional authorities 
know, merely another name for the authority 
of the Cabinet. It is a weapon which a power- 
ful Ministry, when thoroughly in accord with the 
House of Commons, can use with effect for the pur- 
pose of securing great measures of reform, such 
as the abolition of purchase in the army, or of 
settling vexed questions of foreign policy. But 
if the precedent which has been set with regard 
to Heligoland were to be followed, it would be 
necessary for the Ministry of the day to secure the 
assent, not only of the House of Commons, but of 
the House of Lords, to any of the measures which it 
might now carry by the use of the prerogative. 
These are not days when uny Liberal will dream of 
strengthening the power of the House of Lords to 
stand in the way of reforms adopted by the House 
of Commons, and Mr. GLADSTONE’s timely protest 
has, at all events, prevented the action just taken 
by Ministers from being used hereafter as a pre- 
cedent. 





THOSE Tories who in recent speeches have been 
dwelling upon the splendour of Lorp SALISBURY’S 
achievements in the domain of foreign politics, and 
who even look to his successes as Foreign Secretary 
to cover his failures as Prime Minister, are hardly 
likely to regard the latest phases of the Anglo- 
German agreement with satisfaction. The more the 
bargain is looked at, the worse it must appear for us. 
Mr. BRYCE has elicited the interesting fact that no 
steps have been taken by the Prime Minister to secure 
free trade in the German portson the mainland opposite 
to Zanzibar, a fact which materially affects the value 
of our acquisition of that island. On the other hand 





GENERAL CAPRIVI has issued a memorandum at 
Berlin explanatory of the agreement with England, 
which brings to light some new features most 
satisfactory to the Germans, and correspondingly 
unsatisfactory to us. There is little wonder that the 
supporters of LoRD SALISBURY, as a rule, are by no 
means inclined to echo the praises which are lavished 
upon him by a few of his more servile admirers. 


, 


THE “crash” in the Argentine Republic which 
has for weeks past been looming before us, came in 
a startling form on Saturday. A large body of citi- 
zens, including some men of position and ability, rose 
in revolt against the Government of DON CELMAN. 
Several regiments fraternised with them; the fleet 
deserted the President, who had to take refuge in 
a place of concealment; there was fierce fighting in 
the streets of Buenos Ayres between the “rebels” 
and the forces loyal to the Government, in the course 
of which more than a thousand persons are said 
to have been killed, and for a time confusion pre- 
vailed throughout the country. The news from 
Buenos Ayres is still uncertain and contradictory. 
Apparently, however, the insurgents, after carry- 
ing everything before them for several days, ran 
short of ammunition, and were compelled to sur- 
render to the Government, which still remains in 
the hands of DoN CELMAN, though there is some 
hope that he may yet be removed from the Presi- 
dency. The whole story of the rising, in which 
misappropriation of public moneys as usual plays a 
prominent part, reads like nothing so much as one of 
those romances founded upon life in the South 
American Republics which have recently been so 
popular. 





Russia is giving another melancholy proof of 
the resolve of her Government to make her name 
a by-word among civilised nations. The latest 
reactionary step taken has been the promulgation 
of an edict against the Jews throughout the Empire 
of the most barbarous kind. The lot of the Jews 
in Russia has never been a happy one. They have 
been tolerated in some portions of the vast Empire, 
whilst in others they have led the lives of outcasts. 
Under the new edicts they will be persecuted 
and oppressed from one end of the Czar’s 
dominions to the other. Measures such as those 
which are now being taken against them at St. 
Petersburg are an outrage upon civilisation and a 
disgrace to the Russian Government and people. 
No doubt the Jews have given their Christian 
fellow-citizens some cause for envy and ill-will. 
They have grown rich where others have grown 
poor; but we have long ago mastered the simple and 
natural law which is accountable for this fact, and 
no sane man can hope to reverse the condition of 
things by resorting to an arbitrary and revolting 
system of persecution. The present Czar apparently 
desires to make his name infamous in the history of 
his country. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’S comments upon the mission of 
Sir LINTORN SIMMONS, and the question of the Malta 
marriages, in his speech at the National Liberal Club 
on Wednesday, open up a question of which we 
shall hear a good deal next week. Among the 
many doubtful transactions in which the present 
Government has been involved in its desperate 
attempts to strengthen the cause of coercion in 
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